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APOLOGY FOR PUBLICATION 


HIS volume contains the relics of two con- 

troversies, but for the most part it is not 
controversial. It is published for two immediate 
reasons. The first is purely personal. In the spring 
of last year I brought to a close my share of a 
correspondence in the columns of the Guardian on 
“The Christian Social Union” by promising, in 
deference to much pressure of a friendly sort, to 
publish a small book on the questions in debate 
between me and that society. This promise has not 
yet been fulfilled, nor can this volume pretend to be 
an adequate fulfilment. But I must plead a growing 
reluctance to deal in a controversial way with the 
complex and difficult subject of Social Christianity, 
and a desire to watch the development of “ Christian 
Socialism” before resuming the 7véle of critic, or 
adopting the more congenial character of a sym- 
pathetic observer. Though, however, this volume 
cannot pretend to satisfy my obligation, yet it 
does go some way towards doing so. By bringing 
together the History of Christianity and the dis- 
cussion of social questions a principle is asserted. 
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The neglect of experience is surely the first condition 
of practical blundering, and whether that experience 
be accumulated in the form of Economic Law, or of 
Ecclesiastical History, the wise servant of his own 
generation will defer to it. Such deference is not 
common among the ardent disciples of Socialism, 
whether Christian or not; and to this fact must 
be ascribed the extravagances to which I have felt 
it my duty to oppose a steady and consistent 
resistance. 

The second reason is not entirely personal. This 
volume contains sermons preached under circum- 
stances of some -interest, and many persons have 
not ceased to ask me to publish them, partly as 
memorials of experiences in which they also shared, 
partly as illustrations of an unusual type of discourse. 
The history of the “Gasworkers’ Sermons” is related 
below, and does, in my judgment, serve to show, 
more clearly perhaps than any formal discussion, 
the impossibility of maintaining a pedantically strict 
exclusion of “secular” subjects from the parish priest’s 
pulpit. At the same time I think those sermons 
did not transgress that boundary line of absolute 
impartiality, which the parish priest must loyally 
respect if he is not to compromise, perhaps irre- 
coverably, his spiritual position. The historical 
sermons owe their origin to the proselytizing zeal of 
the Roman Church in my immediate neighbourhood. 
They are necessarily controversial in one sense, 
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since they conflict with opposing presentments of 
the facts they relate; but in another sense I hope 
they are not controversial. I have endeavoured 
to be loyal to the whole truth, and to avoid 
unnecessarily exasperating language. The fact that 
these discourses were delivered from the pulpit 
in the course of divine service necessarily imposed 
restraints which perhaps on the platform might 
have been discarded. The Roman controversialists 
are accustomed to adopt with reference to the 
Church of England a tone of contemptuous violence, 
which is hard to bear, but which can only be 
resented with great risk of loss. In religious 
controversy assuredly the word of S. James is 
found to be true, “The wrath of man worketh not 
the righteousness of God.” The extreme hostility 
of our Roman opponents suggests perhaps a 
consciousness of failure. The worst injury which 
it can inflict on the English Church is the contagion 
of its evil example. 

These sermons will at least possess the recom- 
mendation of appositeness. The commemoration 
of S. Augustine’s arrival has directed general 
attention to the beginnings of Christianity in these 
islands, and one more brief review of that famous 
history may not be unacceptable. In publishing 
these sermons I have a further purpose in view. 
It has often occurred to me that the parish priest 
might increase the religious value of his labours 
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in the pulpit by extending the range of his teaching. 
These historical sermons, and others of a similar 
kind, were welcomed by the congregations to which 
they were addressed, and I would respectfully suggest 
to the clergy the wisdom of, in this respect, follow- 
ing my example. The “Gasworkers’ Sermons,” and 
the course of historical discourses on the early 
Christianity of these islands, constitute well-defined 
groups; they are linked by a few selected discourses 
which deal with the same or kindred subjects, and 
tend to give a measure of completeness to a 
necessarily disjointed volume. 

Finally, it matches my present purpose to have 
these discourses as far as possible in their original 
shape. I have cut out nothing but some parochial 
references and appeals, which can now have no 


interest or relevance. 
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INTRODUCTION 


‘HE discourses here presented to the public were 
mostly addressed to mixed congregations either 
in the old Parish Church of Barking, or in the Chapel 
of the Hospital at Ilford. They must be judged in 
the light of their purpose. While it is certainly true 
that the subjects discussed in them have largely en- 
gaged my attention during the last ten years—and I 
must therefore be rigorously held responsible for the 
soundness of the opinions and the accuracy of the 
facts set out in these pages—yet the reader will not 
expect either elaborate reasoning or profound learn- 
ing in compositions written amid the distractions of 
active parochial charge, conceived with a practical 
purpose, and addressed to busy and, in these respects, 
uneducated people. 

It has been my misfortune to find myself op- 
posed to the movement conveniently described as 
Christian Socialist, and sufficiently represented by 
the Christian Social Union: in some sense that 
opposition explains the discourses which refer to the 
social aspects and obligations of discipleship. The 
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four “Labour Sermons” are printed partly in 
response to very general request, partly for the 
exceptional interest of the circumstances under 
which they were originally delivered. They are 
published without alteration, in spite of the fact, 
which is apparent, that the practical issues with 
which they dealt are local or obsolete, or both. My 
C.S. U. critics have on more than one occasion 
referred to these sermons as evidences of my in- 
consistency, if not of my hypocrisy. They seem 
to find difficulty in reconciling my opposition to 
Christian Socialism with my conduct in preaching 
sermons on “questions of the day.” The difficulty 
will, I think, hardly survive in the mind of anyone 
who will condescend to read the following explana- 
tion: On October 4th, 1891, I had preached a 
sermon to a very large congregation assembled in 
the Parish Church on the occasion of the Harvest 
Festival. Most parish priests will sympathize with 
my attempt to “buy up the opportunity” provided 
by one of the very few services which working 
people attend in large numbers. My sermon was in 
no respects unusual, but it attracted an unusual 
measure of attention, and as it led to a change of 
relation between me and the mass of my parishioners 
I have included it in this volume. A few days 
after preaching that sermon I received the following 
letter from the Secretary of the local branch of the 
Gasworkers and General Labourers’ Union :— 
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“ DEAR SIR, 


“T am directed to write and ask if you will preach 
a sermon for the members of the Barking Branch of the 
above Union from the following text: ‘Every labourer is 
worthy of his hire,’ and that you show us, if you can, in 
your sermon that he gets it. Since last evening I have 
been trying to find this text, but I cannot. I have referred 
to Luke x. 7 and 1 Timothy v. 18, but they do not touch 
the question. What our chairman maintains is this: that 
the labourer does not get proper recompense for his labour. 
Any Sunday evening at the Parish Church this or next 


month will do. oy am, dear sir 
d 


“ Your obedient servant.” 


On inquiry I learned that this letter had been the 
result of an angry discussion of my above-mentioned 
sermon, and represented anything rather than an 
ardent desire to go to church, or a real intention to 
do so. I returned the following answer :— 


“DEAR MR. 
“T need hardly assure the members of the Gasworkers 

and General Labourers’ Union that I shall be very pleased 
to welcome them in the Parish Church either individually 
or on parade. But I am a little puzzled at the form in 
which a request, in itself a reasonable and, from my point 
of view, acceptable one, is couched. ‘The text referred 
to in the resolution is, I suppose, taken from our Saviour’s 
instructions to the seventy disciples, of which record is 
preserved in S. Luke x. 7. The context clearly shows 
that our Lord was referring to the right of His ministers 
to be maintained during their ministry. The complete 
passage runs thus: ‘And in that same house remain eating 
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and drinking such things as they give; for the labourer is 
worthy of his hire.’ 

“So much for the suggested text: now for the condition 
with which it is coupled. ‘Hire’ is, I suppose, wage 
agreed upon between employer and workman, and it 
cannot be questioned that, except in very few cases, the 
workman gets shat. The hire may be small, but it is 
generally pretty secure. 

“ However, I think I can see what the resolution is 
. driving at. The members of the Union think that labour 
does not receive a fair recompense, a fair proportion, of 
the proceeds of industry. In the partnership of labour 
and capital, which production requires, they think the 
lion’s share goes to the latter. Why they should suppose 
that I have any wish to show that they are mistaken I 
cannot imagine. If they were regular attendants at the 
Parish Church they would know that I regard the existing 
state of society as profoundly unsatisfactory, and that I 
am never tired of insisting on an honest recognition of the 
rights of others, whether employers or workmen, as an 
essential part of Christian morals. Scamped work and 
stinted wages seem to me equally condemned by the 
golden rule of Christ: ‘As ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye also to them likewise.’ (S. Luke vi. 31.) 

**T cannot, therefore, undertake to show what is on one 
view of the resolution obvious, and on the other, in my 
opinion, untrue. But if the members of the Union will 
come to church, I will gladly preach to them on ‘ Chris- 
tianity and Labour Disputes,’ or some such subject. I 
should suggest November 8th, at 4 p.m., as the best time. 
We could have the church to ourselves without incom- 


moding the ordinary congregation. Please assure the 
members of my goodwill, 


“And believe me, yours very sincerely, 
““H. HENSLEY Henson.” 
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The members, however, insisted on their text, and 
I yielded. The scene in church on the 8th Novem- 
ber will never be effaced from my memory. 

A vast concourse of men assembled at the church 
fully half an hour before the time of service, and 
thronged every corner of the building. A row of 
Salvationists characteristically sat on the step before 
the communion rail, and piled their instruments 
within the sanctuary; their bright uniform had 
a singularly picturesque effect. A great crowd stood 
up the aisles, in the porch, far out into the church- 
yard ; hundreds went away from the church gates in 
despair of getting within earshot of the pulpit. 

The choir stalls were abandoned to the invaders, 
and the choir stood round the altar. So close was 
the attention that not one man of that great multi- 
tude stirred from his place until the service was 
ended. The crucifix was borne in procession, and 
as we slowly crept up the aisle the singing of the 
choir was drowned by the thunderous unison of the 
’ congregation. I have never heard such singing before 
or since. A thousand service-papers were distributed, 
but were far too few. It is calculated that not less 
than 1300 men were inside the building, besides 
those who gathered about the entrances, The 
sermon was listened to with an almost ravenous 
attention. Occasionally there were audible com- 
ments, and once a burst of applause, but there 
was no disorder or friction from beginning to end, 
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The exertion of preaching sent me to bed for a 
fortnight. For some days after the sermon the 
music-hall ditties were replaced on the Beckton 
works by the hymns sung during the service. That 
service changed the attitude of the working men 
towards me. They did not, indeed, in any large 
numbers flock to church, and at intervals they and I 
came into collision as before; but we had hence- 
forward something in common, and I think they felt 
that I was thinking for them. Even now I am 
sometimes hailed by working men in quite un- 
expected places, who remind me of the great 
occasion. The service became an annual institution, 
and was continued until my resignation of the 
benefice. On every occasion my text was chosen 
for me by the local committee of the Union. I have 
related the history of these sermons at such length, 
because it illustrates far more clearly than any words 
the view I have maintained and acted on as to 
the clergyman’s duty in respect to social disputes. 
He cannot be indifferent ; he ought to be interested ; 
he must not be a combatant. If occasion arises 
he should be ready to come forward to urge those 
considerations of justice and mercy, which so easily 
slip out of men’s minds in the ardour of conflict. 
He must never pose as an authority on matters 
lying outside the sphere of his commission, but as a 
prominent citizen he ought to be able to assist 
his neighbours with his opinion if they seek such 
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help from him. Above all, he must withstand the 
tendency, which ever grows more powerful in the 
social sphere, to use coercion in the interest of 
advocacy. Few people realize how exposed to 
tyranny individuals in urban districts commonly 
are. The law can do little to protect the shopkeeper 
from the malignant hostility of a Labour Union, 
which may easily force him either to retire from 
all share in civic politics, or to act against his 
judgment and conscience. I do not doubt that 
working men suffer much oppression at the hands 
of officials and employers. I am sure that with 
great advantage to the community as a whole their 
share in the total output of productive labour might 
be largely increased; but I am more than ever 
convinced, after ten years’ continuous residence in 
districts mainly inhabited by working men, that 
the most serious oppression which burdens artizan 
life is that which is inflicted by the men upon 
one another, and that the worst foe to their social 
liberty arises from the strengthening habit of 
coercion, to which I have referred. The Church 
of Christ should be vigilant against the contagion 
of that habit: freedom, in that noblest sense which 
merges it in law, should find championship in every 
Christian conscience. There are, unhappily, but too 
many signs that freedom is discredited in the 
judgment of social reformers; yet it remains the 
condition of all real progress, 
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The Historical Sermons explain themselves. The 
references to the modern Roman claims were neces- 
sitated by the proselytizing energy of the Roman 
Church in this neighbourhood. How far that energy 
has been rewarded by success it is difficult to say ; 
yet this I think it may be well to say: the Roman 
Church is the most perfect proselytizing machine 
now in existence. Its advocates permit themselves 
a hardihood of assertion and an indifference to 
historical accuracy which, happily, are still excep- 
tional among their Anglican opponents. The Roman 
clergy would seem to be trained under conditions 
which are not favourable to controversial rectitude. 
It is an old story, and I need not dwell on it. But 
this should be remembered. Modern conditions are 
very favourable to the Roman methods. The Board 
Schools have created a generation which is sufficiently 
intelligent to be curious, and sufficiently educated to 
be vain. It is extremely ignorant of religious truth, 
and no longer protected by that formidable anti- 
Popery fanaticism which swayed the middle classes 
until recently. I apprehend that the Roman pre- 
sentment of Catholic truth finds easy access into 
the minds of this “educated proletariat.” It is 
uncriticised by better information, and unweighted 
by hostile prejudice. It has a plausibility, an ap- 
parent coherence, an air of assurance, which are very 
taking, and which may not improbably secure for it 
in the immediate future a very general acceptance. 
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It seems to me, therefore, equally desirable and 
timely to make the pulpit a medium of instruction 
in Church History. If I may judge from the experi- 
ments which I have myself attempted, the average 
congregation will not resent an occasional change 
from the established type of sermon. But the appeal 
to history must be an honest appeal, and if we 
exchange theology for history the history must be 
accurate. How far these conditions have been 
fulfilled in these discourses it is not for me to say; 
yet I may say that at least they were composed in 
full consciousness of the perils which beset such 
compositions, and with an earnest desire to “speak 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 
Finally, I repeat that it is not without design that in 
this volume social questions are discussed together 
with the history of the Church. It is my firm 
conviction that the problems of the present can only 
be understood in the light of the past; and that, 
therefore, the best hope of reaching any solution of 
those problems must be based on habitual reference 
to the accumulated experience of men, which is 
history. It should be the constant object of every 
social student, first to accustom himself to regard the 
social difficulties which immediately confront him in 
their historic connexions, and then to exert himself 
to induce the same habit in everyone else. 


H. HENSLEY HENSON. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY 
OF CHUKCH: HISTORY 


Twenty-fourth Sunday after T: rinity, November 4th, 1894, 
in S. Margaret’s. 


“My delight was with the sons of men.” PROVERBS viii. 31. 


LL SAINTS is pre-eminently the festival of the 
Past. The Church glances backwards over her 
history, and marks the heroes of the spiritual conflict 
who have maintained the cause of Truth in times of 
crisis and peril. She gathers up the records of ancient 
times, and lifts up her heart in praise and thanksgiving 
to Almighty God. I desire to speak to you briefly 
this morning on the importance of Church History, the 
duty of studying Church History, the grave danger 
attaching to ignorance of Church History. I have 
prefaced my sermon by a sentence from the famous 
8th chapter of the book of Proverbs. That chapter 
has for its subject the works of the Divine Wisdom, 
of which the material universe is declared to be the 
faithful reflection. The order of human society, the 
arts of wise government, are but emanations from 
that source. Especially, indeed, are we to seek the 
evidences of that Divine and Gracious Power in the 
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affairs of men. Wisdom declares that in the Creation 
she presided as “a master workman”; but not in 
the physical universe does her mind find freest 
expression. 

“My delight was with the sons of men. Here is 
the fundamental cause of the unique value of 
historical studies. If you believe in the Being and 
Providence of God, if you believe that the Creator 
has intercourse with His highest creatures, and uses 
them for the accomplishment of His designs, then 
you approach the history of Man with sentiments of 
profound reverence and awful interest. This long 
procession of facts is not as chaotic as it seems. 
Look more closely, and you shall see in all directions 
the signs of guiding intelligence. Take a more 
distant standpoint, where the course of the centuries 
shall stretch before your view, and you shall discern 
the outlines of Eternal Projects. God is in it, more 
manifestly than in nature, for His contact with 
human wills is closer. He works—if I may dare 
the phrase—through kindred agencies, when He 
works through the Agency of Man. This observa- 
tion applies to all history, as well secular as sacred ; 
nay, from this point of view there is no distinction 
between secular and sacred; all the history of 
humanity is sacred, a slow unrolling of the purpose 
of the Almighty. A great philosopher has credited 
the Jew with the splendid function of asserting this 
conception of human history: 

“As the Greek interfused the Divine Essence 
through the cosmic space, so did the Jew follow 
the divine footsteps down the tracks of historic 
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time, and make the course of history a highway 
for his God.’* 

This great task was performed by the power 
of the Jew’s conviction that he himself represented 
a special purpose of Almighty God. The idea 
of universal Divine Direction grew out of, and 
never superseded, the idea of his national election. 
Jehovah was, indeed, the God of the whole earth; 
but his home was in Israel. He stood towards 
Israel in a closer relationship. He was _ Israel’s 
God. It is, indeed, remarkable that side by side 
with the intense conviction of the national election 
the wider notion was able to exist. The prophet 
Amos frankly attributes to Jehovah the migrations 
of Philistines and Syrians, as well as the migration 
of Israel. “Have not I brought up Israel out of 
the land of Egypt, and the Philistines from Caphtor, 
and the Syrians from Kir?” Certainly the argument, 
as it appeals to our minds, cannot be content with 
anything less than a universal conclusion. No 
corner of human experience can be excluded from 
the sphere of Action of the Divine Wisdom. In 
every human breast burns the candle of the Lord, 
kindled from that Light which lighteth every man 
coming into the world. 

Yet while this is beyond question, we Christians 
believe that in the history of Israel, and in that 
which is the true continuation of the history of 
Israel, the history of the Christian Church, there 
has been working a special Divine Energy, shaping 


* MARTINEAU, Seat of Authority, p. 119. 
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events towards particular ends of the highest con- 
sequence. So strongly do we believe this, that we 
utterly repudiate the notion that the history of 
Israel can ever become empty of significance to 
Christians. We take up the records of that history 
with the conviction that we shall be able to trace 
in them the Divine Purpose which found its con- 
spicuous expression in the life of Jesus Christ. We 
read the literature of Israel with the veneration 
which belongs to sacred writings inspired of God, 
because we have the authority of our Lord for 
saying that in that literature we shall find a true 
revelation of the Almighty. It may be true—it 
evidently is true—that the Hebrew literature has 
experienced the same fortunes, been produced under 
the same limitations, as those which attach, and 
must attach, to all human compositions. The ¢veasure 
of Divine Revelation zs zz earthen vessels ; but that 
circumstance only brings into greater distinctness 
its essential Divineness. So the argument stands 
thus: Human history is the revelation of the mind 
of God. Hebrew history is the revelation of a 
Divine purpose, the supreme character of which is 
determined by that which was the true outcome of 
the history—the fact of the Incarnation. That fact 
is the starting-point of Church History and its key. 
Church History is the record of the secular work of 
God the Holy Ghost. Read the Book of the Acts, 
the earliest chapter of Christian history. It begins 
with the coming of the Holy Ghost on the Day 
of Pentecost; it continuously speaks of the Holy 
Ghost as directing the action of the apostles, 
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planning the policy of the Church, inspiring not 
alone the hearts but also the intelligence of disciples. 
Indeed it has been said, not altogether inaptly, that 
as the Gospels give the history of God the Son 
in the world, so does the Book of the Acts give that 
of God the Holy Ghost. We Christians believe 
that the visible Church is the temple of God the 
Holy Ghost. That is the reason why we link 
together in the Creed the article which declares 
belief in the Holy Ghost with that which declares 
belief in the Church. “I believe in the Holy Ghost, 
the Holy Catholic Church.” It is manifestly an 
absurd supposition that the value and interest of 
Church History ended with the lives of the apostles. 
The Holy Ghost has been as really active in the 
Church in the following centuries as in that first 
century. He is as really active in the Church to-day 
as then. How unreasonable, then, is the neglect 
of Church History which obtains among modern 
Christians! You read the history of Israel, you 
read the Book of the Acts, and then you read 
nothing more about the history of the Church, 
unless, perhaps, you take in a religious newspaper. 
Ask an averagely intelligent, devout Churchman 
about Abraham, or David, or Isaiah, and you will 
get an intelligent answer, for he will know his 
Old Testament well. Ask him about S. Peter 
and Barnabas, and the Council of Jerusalem, and 
the splendid labours of S. Paul, and again you 
will get an intelligent answer, for he regularly studies 
his New Testament. But speak to him of the 
Imperial Persecutions, of Constantine, of the great 
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General Councils which formulated the old faith, of 
the honoured Fathers of Antiquity— Cyprian and 
Athanasius, Basil, Hilary, Chrysostom, Augustine, 
Gregory —of the wonderful missions which con- 
quered for Christ the nations of Europe, of the 
labours of the Irish saints, of the English mission- 
aries in Germany, of that marvellous Medizval 
Church which schooled the barbarians of Europe into 
the ways of Christian civilization, of the prophets of 
the Middle Ages—S. Bernard, S. Hugh, S. Anselm, 
and. later, John Wycliffe, and Huss—I say speak 
to him of all the history of Christ's Church for 
fifteen centuries, and he will know little more, if 
so much as the names. Surely this is both illogical 
and discreditable. 

It is also spiritually perilous. In the first place, 
when ignorance of Church History is so profound, 
the Church is exposed to grievous risks of fraud. 
This is what has happened in the Church of Rome. 
Do you suppose if the average members of that 
Church had known anything of Church History they 
could ever have accepted the monstrous dogmas of 
the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
and of the Papal Infallibility? Those who did 
possess a knowledge of Church History opposed, 
and in some cases repudiated those dogmas; but 
the vast mass of Roman Catholics knew absolutely 
nothing about the history of the Church. They were 
fearful—and justly fearful—of setting up their private 
judgment against what seemed to be the voice of 
the Body of Christ, and so they never detected the 
grossness of the errors which were thrust upon them, 
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We may see the same danger working evil results 
among the more fanatical Dissenters. Do you 
suppose that if they had a knowledge of Christian 
history they could possibly acquiesce in the grotesque 
errors which now hold them fast? Those errors— 
the characteristic sect-doctrines of Protestant fanati- 
cism—are in nearly every case ancient heresies come 
to life again. There is hardly a sect in England 
to-day which does not possess its counterpart in the 
past. Absolutely ignorant of Church History, these 
fatuous Christians are deprived of the warnings of 
experience, helpless in the hands of the latest and 
loudest talker. I believe it is true that we of the 
Church of England are better acquainted with 
Church History than the members of any other 
Church or of any sect outside the Church; and, 
indeed, we have need to be, for the Church of Eng- 
land justifies her position by the appeal to history. 
The Roman Catholic has an authority at his elbew 
from whose decisions he must not appeal —an 
infallible Pontiff The fanatic has an authority 
on his shelf whose sentence, as _ interpreted 
by his own private judgment, he considers final 
—an infallible Book. The prudent Churchman 
believes in no terrestrial infallibilities whatsoever ; 
he seeks to reach the truth by no short cuts, 
nor is he vain enough to decorate his prejudices 
with the attributes of convictions, or style his private 
opinions divine truths. He sits at the feet of human 
history, from that teacher he learns the mind of God. 
He is a disciple of Jesus Christ; he seeks to hear 
across the centuries the tones of His voice. He 
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finds a literature and a history as the means of 
communication between the Master and himself—the 
literature of the Bible and the history of the Church. 
The first is interpreted by the last, and in its turn 
corrects it. The written Word, read by the light of 
Apostolic tradition and primitive practice, yields a 
sense which can claim a better voucher than that of 
any private judgment. The witness of the Church 
to-day, accordant with that sense, appeals to our 
acceptance with an authority more binding than any 
which parade of ecclesiastical assertion can provide. 
Consider, further, the loss of practical guidance which 
derives from ignorance of Church History. I will 
take three examples of urgent present-day problems, 
which imperatively require for their due solution the 
light of Church History, that is, of Christian experi- 
ence—the place of ritual in religious worship, the 
conduct of missions, and the attitude of the Church 
towards secular politics. No one will dispute that 
these are problems of first-rate magnitude, upon 
which the mind of the Church is greatly exercised. 
How different would have been the conduct of 
clergy and laymen in regard to ritual if they had 
had regard to the teachings of Church History ! 
On the one hand, it would have been seen that ritual 
is the necessary expression of conviction ; that you 
may as well separate the rose from its scent as 
separate a man’s inward beliefs from appropriate 
outward action. It would have been seen that the 
convictions of the Church have ever found appro- 
priate expression in ritual, and that a return to 
Catholic precedent in the matter of belief would 
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naturally involve a revival of the Catholic ritual. 
On the other hand, it would have been seen with 
equal clearness that ritual has ever tended towards 
exaggeration; that elaborateness of ritual has often 
been compatible with deadness of spiritual life ; that 
ritual, if it is not to attain an undue prominence, and 
to burden instead of assist the conscience, must be 
perpetually checked by regular, careful, doctrinal 
teaching and a vigilant, practical morality. We 
should have heard fewer complaints of ritual 
extravagance ; we should not have passed the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, a measure which became 
obsolete almost as soon as it became operative. 

The conduct of missions must anxiously interest 
every true disciple. The Church has had a vast 
experience in missions. Does it not seem foolish 
beyond belief that modern Christians should put 
their hands to the work of converting the heathen 
without paying the slightest heed to the teachings 
of that experience? It is unquestionable that there 
is deep and general discontent with the conduct of 
modern missions. It is said in some quarters, by 
no means naturally hostile, that the zeal and self- 
sacrifice that send nearly half a million pounds 
abroad every year from this country are largely 
wasted by reason of the faulty methods adopted by 
the missionaries. The circumstance that impresses 
me most deeply when I consider modern missions is 
their great unlikeness to the missions of the past. 
Do you think Ethelbert would have been converted 
and the English Church founded if instead of 
Augustine and his forty monks there had arrived 
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a couple of married missionaries, followed speedily 
by a variety of jealous rivals? The urgent need of 
the hour seems to be a better conduct of missions. 
I submit that the necessary preliminary to any 
improvement must be a careful appreciation of the 
lessons of history.* 

The attitude of the Church towards secular politics 
is a question which presents itself for answer to every 
generation in turn, and never more imperatively than 
to this generation. Are the clergy to be the ministers 
of a political theory? the advocates of a divine right 
enshrined in some type of social order? I have but 
to pick up a well-known newspaper to learn that 
strong opinions on the subject exist. A considerable 
school of thought—if I may so call it—regards the 
alliance between the Church and the democracy as 
part of the divine plan. The frankest advocacy of 
the latest democratic projects is urged in the name 
of discipleship. It is assumed that to be in disagree- 
ment with the aspirations of the populace is to be in 
some sense false to the Christian position. A clergy- 
man is to be a tribune of the people. I appeal to 
Church History. I ask what has been the teaching 
of Christian experience, and I obtain no doubtful 
answer. What did the cause of righteousness gain 
from the practical consecration by the Church of the 
Roman Imperial system? Did religion benefit by the 
enthusiastic advocacy of the divine right of the 
monarchy in England in the sixteenth and seven- 

* This is frankly admitted by the wisest missionaries, ¢.g., by Bishop 


French, of Lahore, who habitually consulted Christian precedent in 
his own missionary undertakings, 
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teenth centuries? Was it a salutary procedure when 
the Church of the Southern States of America 
declared slavery to be a divine institution? Will 
anyone dispute the answer to these questions? Is 
it not notorious that in every case the Church suffered 
deep injury from her blunder in linking the religion 
of Jesus to this or that political system, or type of 
social order? Our attention has been directed by 
a melancholy event to the great empire of Russia.* 
We are told that there orthodoxy is so closely 
associated with patriotism that not to profess 
membership of the Russian Church is to expose 
yourself to the suspicions, and even the penalties 
which attach to disaffected citizens. Will any main- 
tain that Russian religion benefits from this frank 
endorsement by the Church of a particular political 
order? We recall the hideous persecution of the 
Jews and Protestants, which has so greatly stained 
the credit of Russia during recent years, and we 
cannot be in doubt as to our decision. Remember- 
ing, then, all these teachings of the past, we steadily 
refuse to repeat the obstinate error. The Church 
accepts all forms of political order and all types of 
social organization; she may not attach the authority 
of Christ to any; she is independent of all; she is 
the kingdom not of this world, for which the servants 
of Christ may not fight whether with swords or voting 
papers; her citizens have their cztzzenship in heaven. 
Once more, it is not only practical guidance in 
such great concerns that is lost when Church History 


* The death of the Czar, Alexander III, 
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is neglected, there is a still more serious forfeiture 
of moral strength. The history of the Church is 
full of the records of spiritual conflict. We may 
find there worthy examples to emulate, noble 
achievements to admire, sad failures by which to 
take warning, dark apostasies moving us to anxious 
fear. The stimulus of comradeship, the self-respect 
of noble and ancient lineage, the enthusiasm of 
victory, are all at our disposal in that treasury of all 
saints. We impoverish our religious life by remain- 
ing in ignorance of the great story of the Church. 
We should take lesson from the holy psalmists, who 
fed the flame of spiritual ardour within their own 
hearts by the brave memories of old. We should 
bring up our children to pride themselves on the 
history of the Church as they pride themselves on the 
history of their native land, only with a pride that 
has in it nothing of vain-glory, “J will open my 
mouth in a parable; I will utter dark sayings of old, 
which we have heard and known, and our fathers have 
told us. We will not hide them from their children, 
telling to the generation to come the praises of the Lord, 
and His strength, and Hts wondrous works that He 
hath done. For He established a testimony in Jacob, 
and appointed a law in Israel, which He commanded 
our fathers, that they should make them known to their 
children: that the generation to come might know them, 
even the children which should be born, who should 
arise and tell them to their children: that they might 
set their hope in God and not forget the works of God, 
but keep His commandments,” 
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fourth Sunday after Easter, May 16th, 1897, 
in the Hospital. 


“ Hearken to me, ye that follow after righteousness, ye that seek the 
Lord: look unto the rock whence ye were hewn: and to the hole 
of the pit whence ye were digged.”—IsaIau li. 1. 


HE Church of England celebrates this year a 

very memorable event. Thirteen centuries have 
run their course since first an English monarch and 
an English race accepted the profession of Christian- 
ity. All reflective Englishmen must recognize the 
importance and acknowledge the interest of that 
event, and allow the reasonableness of our present 
commemoration. To English Churchmen the events 
upon which, across so many ages, we look back are 
not merely the subjects of deep and ardent thanks- 
giving, but also the springs of religious confidence. 
In order that the real significance of those events 
may not escape us, I have considered that it might 
be profitable to use the Sundays which remain before 
Whit Sunday in giving a short review of the begin- 
nings of Christianity in these islands. The character 
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and worth of S. Augustine’s work can hardly be 
appraised with justice apart from some understanding 
of the preceding ages. We must begin at the be- 
ginning and take the history in order. Moreover, let 
none object to me that such inquiries as these which 
will now engage us are alien to the Christian pulpit. 
The record of the Church of Christ is sacred to 
all who believe that the presiding, directing influence 
of the Church’s life is the Holy Spirit. We read 
the history of ancient Israel in our religious assem- 
blies, because we believe that history to represent the 
workings of the divine purpose in an exceptional 
way. Here, we say, must the will of God be 
revealed if anywhere. And can we refuse the same 
religious value to the history of spiritual Israel— 
Christ’s holy Church universal? Nay, can we doubt 
that the mind of God is there made still more clearly 
manifest? So I make no apology for leading you 
a little outside the conventional limits, and inviting 
you to review the sacred past of British Christianity. 

When did the Gospel first reach these shores? By 
whom were the first missionaries sent? Who were 
they, and how were they received? These are 
questions to which history returns no clear and 
decisive answer—upon which therefore legend has 
fastened and built a fanciful fabric of graceful, and 
attractive, and extravagant fiction. Rejecting all 
such, what are the facts? 

Christianity passed into Britain unobserved and 
unrecorded. This island, or at least the greater 
part of it, for beyond the Wall of Hadrian the 
Pictish tribes maintained their stormy independence, 
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formed part of the Roman Empire, and as such was 
bound to the Continent by many close bonds. Inter- 
communication between the different provinces was 
easy and frequent. Splendid roads ran from one 
end of the empire to the other. The army was a 
great civilizing and unifying influence. Commerce, 
with native pertinacity, drew the most remote 
districts together. It was a matter of course that any 
movement in one part of the empire would penetrate 
every other part. Christianity, we know, had spread 
widely in the East and in Southern Europe during 
the lifetime of the apostles. S. Paul is reasonably 
believed to have preached the Gospel in Spain. 
Pomponia Grecina, the wife of Aulus Plautius, the 
conqueror of Britain, appears to have been a 
Christian. It is certain that in the second century 
Christian soldiers were numerous in the Roman 
army, and we learn in the New Testament that 
converts were found even in Cesar’s household. It 
is evident that Christianity had easy access to 
Britain. The Christian trader brought in his bales 
a more precious gift: the Christian legionary became 
the pioneer of the gospel of peace. Individuals 
going about their ordinary business were the first 
founders of the Christian Church in Britain. Certain 
it is that no formal mission was sent to the island. 
Christianity grew up silently and unobtrusively. 
When the Church had been firmly planted in 
Northern Gaul, such individual and unofficial mission 
work would receive a great impetus. It is probable 
that the conversion of Northern Gaul was effected 
during the last half of the second century. We 
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have evidence of great missionary efforts made by 
the Churches of Southern Gaul about the year 150, 
and it is most natural to ascribe to these the 
Christianity which must certainly have been estab- 
lished in the North at no distant period. Here I 
must stop to refer briefly to the famous story of the 
conversion of Lucius, King of Britain. It has been 
introduced by Bede into his history, and has obtained 
extended acceptance. It is still commonly repeated 
in popular Roman Catholic books. This is the story 
as Bede tells it :-— 


“While the holy man, Eleuther, presided as 
Bishop over the Roman Church, Lucius, King of 
Britain, sent to him a letter entreating that by his 
order he might be made a Christian, and presently 
obtained the fulfilment of his pious petition, after 
which the Britons preserved the faith thus received— 
inviolate and entire—in tranquil peace until the 
times of the Emperor Diocletian.” 


Bede was writing in good faith, but he was 
deceived by his authority. All students—as well 
Roman Catholic as others—agree that the story was 
interpolated into the so-called Catalogue of the 
Roman Popes two or more centuries after the time 
of the alleged event. It is first found in a document 
attributed to the sixth century, and may safely be 
pronounced fabulous.* Some have thought that it 
was forged at the end of the seventh century in the 
interest of the Roman claims. We need not concern 
ourselves further with it here, but may resume the 


*¢., Mr. HAVERFIBLD, in the English Historical Review, 
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course of our discussion. At the beginning of the 
third century we encounter the first notices of 
Christianity in Britain. The African father, Ter- 
tullian, exults in the wide extension of the Gospel. 
He boasts that districts in Britain inaccessible to the 
Roman legionaries had been subdued by Christ. 
The passage is highly rhetorical, and must not 
therefore be pressed. Moreover, it stands alone. 
There are no clear evidences of British Christianity 
in the third century; nevertheless, we may argue 
from the organized state of the British Church at 
the beginning of the following century that it must 
have had a considerable duration in the island. 

The fourth century is a very famous epoch of 
Church History. Its record contains the last of the 
Imperial persecutions and the first of the general 
councils. The greatest names of Christian History 
are found in that record. In the sacred history of 
Britain, also, the fourth century is an epoch - of 
exceptional interest and importance. It opens with 
the touching story of the British protomartyr, 
S. Alban—a story which was speedily overlaid with 
legend, but which carries on its surface the impress 
of truth. In this diocese of S. Alban’s we have a 
special interest in the British protomartyr, and I 
doubt not we are all familiar with the splendid 
Abbey Church, now the cathedral of the diocese, 
which the piety of later ages reared on the scene 
of the martyr’s death. The martyrdom of S. Alban 
is commonly referred to the year 303. A few years. 
later, in 314, we get our first clear view of an organized 
Church of Britain. 
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Constantine, having triumphed over his rivals, was 
now supreme in the West, and his first object was to 
restore peace to the distracted empire. The obstinate 
religious quarrel in Africa, where the Donatist heretics 
were numerous and fanatical, threatened to baffle 
him. He had recourse to the familiar ecclesiastical 
plan, which was henceforth to be so generally adopted 
by the State as a means of healing religious dissensions 
—the plan of assembling the bishops of the Church in 
council. The place of assembly was the great Roman 
city of Arles, and the summons extended to the whole 
Western Church. The number of bishops present 
is not known, but the expressions used about the 
council suggest a very numerous attendance. We 
have a list of some of those who were present. It 
contains the names of thirty-three bishops and some 
priests and deacons, who attended probably as repre- 
sentatives of bishops. Among these are names of 
three British bishops, of one British priest, and of 
one British deacon—Eborius, Bishop of York; 
Restitutus, Bishop of London; and Adelphius, 
Bishop, probably, of Lincoln; together with Sacerdos, 
a presbyter, and Arminius, a deacon. These names 
are full of interest. They show us that the ancient 
British Church in the fourth century possessed the 
Apostolic Ministry in its three orders of bishop, 
priest, and deacon ; that the bishoprics were fixed in 
the great centres of Roman government and life; 
that the Church in Britain was in full communion 
with the rest of the Imperial Church, The Council 
of Arles passed twenty-two canons, and it is not 
uninteresting to note that the British Church, on 
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its first appearance in history, was required to legislate 
about matters which are urgent in our own time. 
The eighth canon prohibited re-baptism of those 
who had been baptized by heretics, and the tenth 
prohibited the re-marriage of the innocent party in 
a case of putting away for adultery. It is possible, 
but not I think probable, that British bishops sat 
in the great Council of Niccea in 325. On the 
doctrinal issues of the fourth century the British 
Church seems to have been generally orthodox, 
though in 359 three British bishops accepted a 
heretical formulary at the Council of Ariminum. This 
lapse, however, was the result of coercion, and four 
years later the Island Church assured S. Athanasius 
of its support. The fifth century witnessed the rise 
of the Pelagian heresy. The author of that heresy— 
Pelagius—was himself a native of Britain, and the 
heresy found many supporters in this country. 
Distressed by the rapid progress of the new error, 
the British Church appealed for help to the neigh- 
bouring Church—I think we might almost say the 
Mother Church of Gaul—and on two occasions in 
response to this appeal the famous Gallic bishop, 
S. Germanus, visited Britain. Prosper of Aquitaine, 
a contemporary writer, affirms that Germanus was 
sent on his earlier visit by Ccelestine I., Bishop of 
Rome, while Constantius of Lyons, who, though 
writing sixty years afterwards, had access to local 
traditions, attributes his mission to a “numerous 
synod” of Gallican bishops. There is, perhaps, no 
real disagreement between these accounts. The 
Pope is known to have taken an active part in 
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resisting Pelagianism, and he may well have used 
whatever influence he possessed to induce Germanus 
to visit Britain in the cause of orthodoxy. But the 
natural authority to which a Gallican bishop of that 
age would have recourse was a synod of his fellow- 
bishops, and that was the course adopted on this 
occasion. 

The first visit was in 429, the last in 447, and both 
were completely successful. The false teachers were 
expelled the island, and settled on the Continent 
with a view to their reclamation. The protracted 
controversies of the time were working their effect 
on the temper of the Church, and disposing it 
towards the barbarities which marked the succeeding 
ages. As yet, however, persecution by Christians 
was in its infancy. 

We learn incidentally that British Christians at 
this time found their way to the sacred scenes of 
our Saviour’s earthly life in company with the 
multitudes of pilgrims from many lands, whom piety 
and penitence led to Palestine. We know, also, that 
during the fifth century the British Church produced 
great missionaries, who carried the faith to the pagan 
barbarians of Ireland and Southern Scotland. But . 
of these we must speak in the next discourse, when 
we have as our subject the most famous, though 
the most shadowy of all the heroes of the British 
Church. 

The withdrawal of the Roman legionaries in 410 
committed the Church to an independence which 
was always perilous, and speedily became disastrous. 
A wedge of aggressive Paganism was thrust between 
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this island and the mainland of Europe. The British 
Church was lost to the sight and almost to the 
knowledge of the Christian West, and when, a century 
and a half later, it was recovered to view by the 
mission of S. Augustine, it was found to wear a rude, 
archaic aspect, offensive to Roman notions of eccle- 
siastical order. We may make deductions from the 
statements of writers who, however honest, were un- 
questionably prejudiced against the British fashions; 
but we cannot doubt that this long isolation was very 
injurious both to faith and morals, The vehement 
denunciations of Gildas in the next century are 
probably exaggerated, as they are certainly declama- 
tory and verbose; but they may be justly considered 
to enshrine the truth. Isolation is a perilous experi- 
ence both for individuals and for churches, and there 
are few who can be subject to it without injury. 
The British Church gave way before the English 
pagans throughout most of Eastern Britain, and 
the land resumed a pagan aspect. The violence of 
racial and religious hatred may explain the scanti- 
ness of the remains of the early Christianity of the 
island. At Canterbury and at S. Alban’s churches 
- are known to have existed, and the observant visitor 
may recognize the Roman bricks built into the 
existing structures, which themselves belong to later 
ages,* In 1892 at Silchester, in Hampshire, the 
foundations of a Roman-British Church were un- 
earthed. It must have been a very small building— 
only thirty feet long and ten feet wide, with a western 


* Tam here following Mr. Haverfield’s account in the Engl, Hist, 
Review. 
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apse, which still retains “a panel five feet square, of 
finer mosaic work, marking probably the position 
of the altar”; in fact, this little church was designed 
on the regular basilican model common in the fourth 
century throughout the empire. The zeal and 
industry of our antiquaries have gathered many 
relics of the earliest Church of Britain, and if it 
cannot be said that sufficient evidence has yet 
accumulated to justify the belief that Christianity 
had taken so strong a hold on the country as was 
the case in Gaul, yet certainly it was far more widely 
extended and firmly planted than has been generally 
supposed. One prominent exception should be 
noted: “We have no clear sign of Christianity in 
the army. In the great legionary fortresses of Isca 
and Deva, in the huge military frontier which 
extended from the Humber to Hadrian’s Wall, the 
presence of the new religion is almost imperceptible.” 
At the earlier period Christians were probably more 
often found in the ranks of the army, but when 
persecution became the settled policy of the empire, 
soldiers were more exposed to official pressure than 
others. It is not unusual to find altars inscribed 
“Deo Veteri” or “Dibus Veteribus”: “to the Old 
Gods”; they mark at once the tenacity and the 
despair of Paganism. British Christianity passed 
out of view under the black clouds of adversity. 
The sixth century was one of the “dark days” of 
the world’s life in Western Europe, and especially 
in Britain. The 79th Psalm, which we have sung 
this morning, expresses with inimitable force and 
pathos the despair of the Church at such a time. 
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With what intensity of feeling would the sad words 
be uttered by broken-hearted men, standing amid 
desolated sanctuaries and homesteads vacant and 
burned: “O God, the heathen are come into Thine 
inheritance ; Thy holy temple have they defiled; they 
have laid Jerusalem in heaps. The dead bodies of Thy 
servants have they given to be meat unto the fowls of 
the heaven, the flesh of Thy saints unto the beasts of 
the earth... . How long, O Lord, wilt Thou be angry 
Jor ever? Shall Thy jealousy burn like fire?” There 
was no security anywhere—no peace, no law. Pirates 
filled the seas ;. freebooters filled the land, 


For many a petty king ere Arthur came 
Ruled in this isle, and ever waging war 
Each upon other, wasted all the land ; 

And still from time to time the heathen host 
Swarm’d overseas, and harried what was left. 
And so there grew great tracts of wilderness, 
Wherein the beast was ever more and more, 
But man was less and less——. 


It was pardonable to despair of the future in 
such a time, and as we read the sad pages of 
Gildas we recognize the note of utter hopelessness. 
Yet we know, looking back from our distant age, 
that in that time of anguish the Most High was 
preparing for His Church her most illustrious and 
faithful triumphs. That very English race, whose 
relentless cruelty filled Christendom with horror, 
and whose obdurate paganism obliterated the faith 
of Christ wherever it came, was marked out in the 
counsels of God for distinguished Christian service. 
Here, perhaps, is the lesson of the history we have 
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been reviewing to-day. We too are tempted to lose 
heart about the Church sometimes. How shall the 
faith resist the disintegrating influences of modern 
thought? How shall the Church maintain her 
ground in face of the destructive social and political 
forces of the time? How slowly she advances at 
home! How little effect her missionaries seem to 
have on the vast mass of heathenism abroad! Nay, 
is there any progress? is there any effect? History 
returns answers of comfort. There have been darker 
times, worse circumstances, a more hopeless outlook. 
Man’s despair has been God’s opportunity. The 
prophet’s vision has continually pictured the fortunes 
of the Church of Christ. The valley is full of bones 
—dead, dry, desperate—and the question has seemed 
the cruellest mockery, “Can these bones live?” 
The wise men of the world write epitaphs over a 
religion which seems to them perished irrecoverably, 
in scorn, in regret, in admiration, in hatred, as their 
temperament, or standpoint, or knowledge may 
suggest. 

And still to the “watchers of eternity” the old 
miracle is seen to be renewed. A divine voice, 
inaudible to the gross ears of the worldling and the 
sceptic, but close and clear to the quick ear of faith, 
cries the command: “Prophesy over these bones, 
prophesy unto the wind, prophesy, son of man, and 
say to the wind, Thus saith the Lord God, Come 
Jrom the four winds, O breath, and breathe upon 
these slain, that they may live.” And still “ the votce 
of the Lord is powerful, the voice of the Lord ts full 
of majesty” At its summons the charnel house 
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breaks forth into eager, jubilant life, infinite in 
strength and beauty and promise of victory. The 
bones come together, bone to his bone, and lo, there 
are sinews upon them, and flesh has come up, and 
skin has covered them above. Yea, and the breath 
of the Eternal has passed upon them and ¢hey live, 
standing upon their feet, an exceeding great army. 


S. PATRICK, APOSTLE OF IRELAND 


Fourth Sunday after Easter, May 6th, 1897, 
in the Hospital. 


“But when it was the good pleasure of God, who separated me even 
from my mother’s womb, and called me through His grace to reveal 
His Son in me, that I might preach Him among the Gentiles; 
immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood.” 

—GALATIANS i, 15, 16. 


ERHAPS the surest evidence of spiritual life 

which any Church can offer is activity in 
missionary work. The earliest Church of Britain, 
in the latest period of its independent existence, 
appears to have failed to provide that evidence, 
and, as all the world knows, the conversion of the 
English was achieved by the efforts of foreign 
Churches; but before the great disasters of the 
sixth century had paralyzed the energy and almost 
destroyed the charity of the British Christians, at 
least two famous “apostles” had gone forth from 
Britain to preach the Gospel among the neighbour- 
ing Pagans. The first of these was Ninian, of 
whom we know little more than we learn from the 
brief account which we find in Bede’s WHéstory, 
After narrating S. Columba’s mission to the 
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northern Picts in the latter part of the sixth 
century, the venerable writer proceeds :— 

“For the southern Picts, who dwell on this side 
of the said mountains (ze, the Grampians), had 
received the true faith a long while before, as they 
affirm, abandoning idolatrous error under the preach- 
ing of Bishop Ninian, a most reverent and saintly 
man of British race, who had been regularly taught at 
Rome both the faith and mysteries of the truth. The 
English nation now possesses his Episcopal See, 
distinguished by the name and Church of S. Martin 
the Bishop, where also he himself sleeps in the body 
together with many saints. This place, belonging to 
the province of the Bernicii, is commonly called ‘The 
White House,’ because he built there a church of 
stone, after a fashion unknown to the Britons.” * 

S. Martin, you will remember, was the famous 
Bishop of Tours, to whom, more than to any other 
man, may be ascribed the rapid development of 
monasticism in the West, He died in the year 397, 
and the news of his death appears to have reached 
S. Ninian while he was preaching to the Picts in 
Galloway. The dedication to a Gallican bishop of 
the first stone church in Britain is a striking indica- 
tion of that close intercourse between the British and 
Gallican Churches, to which I have already directed 
your attention. Further, you will not fail to mark 
the implied connection between Christianity and 
civilization. S. Ninian introduces among the Picts 
not only a purer faith, but also the practice of 
building with stone. Till a much later period the 


* BEDE, Lecles, Hrst,, ili, c. 4. 
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use of wood and wattle for houses and churches 
continued to prevail. in Britain, and this fact goes 
far to explain the absence of memorials of British 
Christianity. 

The second of the two great British “apostles” 
was S. Patrick, with whom we are here more specifi- 
cally concerned. About no other name has legend 
gathered in such bewildering luxuriance, none has 
provoked a more ruthless scepticism. Probably 
most of you are aware that the very existence of 
this saint is denied by many scholars, among whom 
I observe, with some surprise, the learned editor 
of the last and best edition of Bede’s A7zstory.* 
But I am not convinced by the destructive argument. 
On general grounds I think it highly improbable 
that so early and-so considerable a legend should 
have been destitute of any historical foundation. 
More particular considerations are these: the un- 
doubted mention of Patrick by Abbat Cummian in 
634, that is within 150 years of the traditional date 
of the saint’s death; the two documents ascribed to 
S. Patrick and held by most scholars to be genuine ; 
the evidence of topography, which the Irish scholars 
of this century have accumulated with admirable in- 
dustry ; the inconceivableness of such subtle, aimless, 
and extensive forgery as must be supposed on the 
sceptical hypothesis. Therefore, without wearying 
you further, I may at once affirm the position taken — 
up in this sermon. I shall follow the great Irish 
scholars in assuming the genuineness of the two 


* Plummer’s Edition of Bepr’s Eccles, Hést., vol. ii. pp. 25, 26. 
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documents, known as the Confession of S. Patrick 
and the Epistle to Coroticus, and generally I shall 
accept their presentment of S. Patrick’s history. 

S. Patrick was not the first missionary to visit 
Ireland. Pope Ccelestine is said by Prosper of 
Aquitaine, who was his secretary, and ought to 
know the truth about the matter, to have sent 
Palladius to be the first Bishop of the Scots,* or 
Irish, who believed in Christ. Probably Christianity 
in Ireland, as in Britain, began in the normal inter- 
course of trade or politics. The earliest missionaries 
were quite obscure persons, whose names have long 
since passed out of memory. The notion that every 
missionary must have a formal mission from some 
Church before he may enter on the work of spreading 
the Gospel belongs to later times. In the earlier 
ages of the Church, before controversy had forced 
into prominence the claims of Sees and the notion 
of jurisdiction, Christian men needed no _ better 
commission to preach the Gospel to the heathen 
than their Baptismal Vows, no more powerful in- 
ducement than the constraining love of Christ. 
Palladius appears to have failed in his mission. 
The “wild and savage” tribesmen would have none 
of him, and he himself had little heart for his task. 
He returned from the inhospitable island, and died 
in Britain on his return journey to Rome. This was 
in the year 431. A few years later, probably in the 


* Tt must always be remembered that at this time, and for some 
centuries later, the Scots are the natives of Ireland. Scotland ultimately 
derives its name from the Irish colony, which established itself in 


Argyllshire early in the sixth century. 
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year 440, a greater missionary landed in Ireland to 
take up the work which Palladius had abandoned, 
and to carry it through to a successful issue. 

The Confession of S. Patrick,* written in barbarous 
Latin, opens with these words :— 

“T, Patrick the sinner, am the rudest, and least, 
and most contemptible of all the faithful. I had as 
my father Calpurnius, the deacon, the son of the 
priest Potitus, who lived in the township of Ban- 
naven Taberniae, for he possessed near the place 
a small farm, where I was led captive. I was then 
nearly sixteen years old. I knew not the true God, 
and I was led in captivity to Hyberio [zz., Ireland], 
together with many thousands of people, according 
to our deserts, for we departed from God and kept 
not His commandments, and were not obedient to 
our priests, who counselled our salvation.” 

In the Epistle to Coroticus he says that he was 
“ingenuus,” noble, according to the flesh, for his 
father was a Decurion, or magistrate. His birthplace 
has been generally identified with Kilpatrick, near 
Dumbarton, in Scotland. The date of his birth was 
the end of the fourth or the beginning of the fifth 
century. Slave-raids by the Picts and Scots were 
then events of common occurrence, and in one of 
these Patrick, a lad of sixteen, was carried captive 
to Ireland. His master was Milchu, king of Dala- 
radia, and how Patrick passed his time of servitude 
we may learn from his own words, which I translate :— 

“After I came to Hiberio I used to feed the swine 


* The two genuine Patrician documents are printed in HADDAN and 
StTuBBs’ Councils and Eccles. Documents, vol. ii. part ii. pp. 296-319, 
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daily, and I often prayed by day, and the love of 
God increased more and more in me, and the fear 
of Him, and faith, and the Spirit waxed stronger, 
so that in a single day I used to pray as many as 
100 prayers, and likewise in the night as many. 
I used to tarry also in the woods and on the 
mountain. Before daybreak I would wake for 
prayer in snow, and ice, and rain, and I felt no 
harm, and, as I now see, there was no reluctance 
in me, because the Spirit was glowing in me.” f 

Such was the young man’s preparation for his 
life-work. Solitude, exile, toil, hardship — stern 
teachers, truly; but not rarely the heralds of the 
noblest victories. After seven years Patrick escaped 
and made his way to Gaul. He is said to have 
studied under Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre, and 
though the evidence is not very strong, there is no 
improbability in the statement. In Gaul he stayed 
many years, and was ordained priest and bishop. 
Then about the year 440 he returned to Ireland 
to begin those protracted labours which have earned 
for him a place among the “apostles” of Christian 
history. It would be impossible to undertake here 
any complete and chronological account of his 
missions. It is difficult to recognize the narrow 
line of truth amid the ample embellishments of 
fiction. He himself relates the origin of his ex- 
pedition into Connaught, and I shall make no 
apology for translating the passage, which seems 
to me very characteristic of our saint :— 

“ Again, a few years later I was in Britain with my 
relatives, who received me as a son; and they begged 
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me earnestly now, after the many tribulations which 
I endured, never more to leave them. And there I 
saw in the vision of the night a man coming as if 
from Hiberio, whose name was Victoricus, [and he 
carried] a multitude of letters; one of them he gave 
to me, and I read the beginning of a letter con- 
taining ‘The Cry of the Hiberians. And while I 
repeated the opening words of the letter, I thought 
that at the very moment I heard the cry of the men 
themselves, who were near the wood of Foclut, hard 
by the western sea, and thus they cried: ‘We pray 
thee, holy youth, come to us, and walk among us,’ 
I was sorely stricken in heart, and I could read no 
more, so I awoke. Thanks be to God that after 
many years the Lord has granted to them according 
to their cry.” Students of the New Testament will 
be reminded of a similar vision in the life of S. Paul, 
which also determined the direction of his missionary 
effort. “A vision appeared to Paul in the night: 
There was a man of Macedonia standing, beseeching 
him, and saying, Come over into Macedonia, and help 
us. And when he had seen the vision, straightway we 
sought to go forth inte Macedonia, concluding that God 
had called us for to preach the Gospel unto them.* 
S. Patrick, like S. Paul, accepted the vision as a 
Divine direction. There is a story related in one of 
the older histories of the saint, which belongs to this 
Connaught mission, and is in my judgment worthy 


* OF course it may be argued, and perhaps justly, that the vision of 
S. Paul was the source and model of that of S. Patrick. There are 


fashions in spiritual experience, and apostolic vocations present a 
remarkable family likeness. 
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of close attention. It illustrates both the idolatry of 
the pagan Irish, and the faith of S. Patrick. The 
story itself is clearly legendary, but we may assume 
a foundation of fact. The daughters of the king of 
Connaught suddenly encounter S. Patrick and his 
companions, and they begin to question them. 
“The virgins said unto them, ‘Whence are ye, and 
whence come ye?’ And Patrick said unto them, ‘It 
were better for you to confess to the true God than 
to inquire concerning our race.” The first virgin 
said, ‘Who is God, and where is God? And of what 
nature is God, and where is His dwelling-place? 
Has your God sons and daughters, gold and silver ? 
Is He ever-living? Is He beautiful? Did Mary 
foster His Son? Are His daughters dear and 
bounteous to men of the world? Is He in heaven 
or on earth, in the sea, in rivers, in mountainous 
places, in valleys? Declare unto us the knowledge 
of Him? How shall He be seen? How is He to 
be loved? How is He to be found? Is it in youth? 


Is- it in old: age: that .He is to be found?’” -In 
reply S. Patrick preaches the Gospel, and proposes 
baptism to the princesses. “‘I desire, he said, ‘to 


unite you to the heavenly King, inasmuch as you 
are the daughters of an earthly king. Believe in 
Him!’ And the virgins said as with one mouth and 
one heart, ‘Teach us most diligently how we may 
believe in the heavenly King. Show us how we may 
see Him face to face, and whatsoever thou shalt say 
unto us we will do, And Patrick said, ‘Believe ye 
that by baptism ye put off the sin of your father and 
your mother?’ They answered, ‘We believe.’ ‘ Be- 
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lieve ye in repentance after sin?’ ‘We believe.’ 
‘Believe ye in life after death?’ ‘Believe ye the 
resurrection at the day of judgment?’ ‘We believe.’ 
‘Believe ye the unity of the Church?’ ‘We believe.’ 
And they were baptized and a white garment put 
upon their heads. And they asked to see the face of 
Christ. And the saint said unto them, ‘Ye cannot see 
the face of Christ except ye taste of death, and except . 
ye receive the sacrifice.’ And they answered, ‘Give us 
the sacrifice that we may behold the Son, our spouse.’ 
And they received the Eucharist of God, and they 
slept in death.” The legend appears to summarize 
actual experiences. Such questionings were continu- 
ally being addressed to the missionaries in the course 
of their work; and in such wise were they answered. 

S. Patrick is said to have preached the Gospel at 
Tara, the stronghold of Paganism, and many wonder- 
ful stories are related of his contests with the Druids. 
One of these seems to enshrine a fact. The saint 
had approached Tara on the eve of a great Pagan 
festival, when it was prohibited, on pain of death, to 
kindle any fire. Ignorant of the prohibition, or 
determined to resist it, S. Patrick, since it was Easter 
Eve, followed the old Christian practice of lighting 
candles. The Irish king in rage and astonishment 
sent for his Druids, and they returned him for 
answer a melancholy prophecy that Patrick’s fire 
would conquer all the fires of Paganism. In the 
year 445 S. Patrick founded the Church of Armagh, 
which subsequently became the seat of the Irish 
Primacy. Some years later, perhaps as late as 4093, 
he died at Saul, near Downpatrick. 
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It is difficult to appraise justly the work of this 
great missionary. Ireland was still Pagan: the in- 
defatigable labours of one lifetime cannot convert 
nations; but this at least must be admitted, S. 
Patrick planted Christianity so firmly in the island 
that henceforward Paganism waned. He made the 
Gospel intelligible to the Irish, and drew to its 
service the best conscience and the best ability of 
the race. In this sense he must be held to have 
earned his great title, “Apostle of Ireland.” 

There has come down to us an ancient hymn, 
called “S. Patrick’s Breastplate.” More than 1000 
years ago it was believed to be the composition of 
the saint himself. This, perhaps, is improbable, but 
certainly the hymn reflects the spirit of S. Patrick, 
as it is expressed in the two writings which are 
allowed to be his. It glows throughout with an 
ardent personal devotion to our blessed Lord. I 
will venture to read you a few stanzas of Mrs. 
Alexander’s charming version, which is included in 
the Hymnal of the Irish Church :— 


“T bind unto myself to-day 
The pow’r of God to hold and lead, 
His eye to watch, His might to stay, 
His ear to hearken to my need. 
The wisdom of my God to teach, 
His hand to guide, His shield to ward ; 
The Word of God to give me speech, - 
His heavenly host to be my guard. 


“ Against all Satan’s spells and wiles, 
Against false words of heresy, 
Against the knowledge that defiles, 

Against the heart’s idolatry, 
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Against the wizard’s evil craft, 
Against the death-wound and the burning, 
The choking wave, the poisoned shaft, 
Protect me, Christ, till Thy returning. 


“ Christ be with me, Christ within me, 

Christ behind me, Christ before me, 

Christ beside me, Christ to win me, 
Christ to comfort and restore me, 

Christ beneath me, Christ above me, 
Christ in quiet, Christ in danger, 

Christ in hearts of all that love me, 
Christ in mouth of friend and stranger. 


“T bind unto myself the name, 

The strong name of the Trinity; 

By invocation of the same, 
The Three in One, and One in Three ; 

Of whom all Nature hath creation, 
Eternal Father, Spirit, Word: 

Praise to the Lord of my salvation, 
Salvation is of Christ the Lord.”* 


The hymn is prefaced in the ancient manuscript 
with a kind of rubric, which explains the circum- 


* Dr. Todd (S. Patrick, p. 432) thus sums up his judgment 
on this hymn: ‘*We may not, therefore, err very much in taking 
this hymn as a fair representation of S, Patrick’s faith and teaching. 
Whether it was actually written by him or not, it was certainly 
composed at a period not very distant from his times, with a view to 
represent and put forth his sentiments. It exhibits in a much more 
probable and favourable light the character of the missionary from 
whom Ireland received the faith, than that in which he is made to 
appear in the legendary lives. In them he stands before us as a great 
magician, bringing down judgments from heaven, causing sudden 
destruction to fall upon his enemies, terrifying, not persuading—a 
magus more powerful than the magi of the Pagan king. But in the 
hymn, notwithstanding some tincture of superstition, we find the pure 
and undoubted truths of Christianity, a firm faith in the protecting 
providence and power of God, and Christ made all in all.” 
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stances of its composition and the benefits of its use. 
Superstition, doubtless, soon reduced it to the level 
of an incantation or a charm; nevertheless, there is 
truth in the assurance to everyone whose tongue in 
repeating “S. Patrick’s Breastplate” truly expresses 
his heart’s belief: “This is a religious armour to 
protect body and soul against demons and men and 
vices. Every person who sings it every day with all 
his attention on God shail not have demons appear- 
ing to his face. It will be a protection to him against 
every poison and envy. It will be a safeguard to him 
against sudden death. It will be an armour to his 
soul after death.” 

S. Paul, speaking of the progress of the Gospel 
in his own day, utters a bold paradox: “ The foolish- 
ness of God is wiser than men, and the weakness 
of God ts stronger than men.’ The words might sum 
up the lesson of S. Patrick’s life. Nothing marked 
him out for his memorable work: he was forced by 
calamity into the great undertaking—untutored and, 
as far as we know, uncommissioned, he was taught by 
the Holy Ghost and directed by events. Human 
policy and organization contributed nothing to one 
of the most fruitful apostleships of history. That 
is a fact eminently deserving to be remembered in 
this age when on all hands men are magnifying 
organization,* and where the idea of individual effort 


* It should be remembered that under modern civilized conditions 
“organization” can be “developed” with astonishing facility and 
completeness. It has a certain advertising value in the ecclesiastical 
market, where ‘‘ business methods” are now domesticated, and com- 
petition is not less severe and unscrupulous than in the markets of 
normal commerce, 
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has a suspected character. The first requisite of the 
missionary is a divine vocation. That secured, all else 
may follow; that absent, no amount of organization 
can effect anything permanent. And vocation cannot 
be regulated by any human authority, nor can it be 
restrained within conventional limits. S. Paul’s 
confession is representative of all the “ Lord’s 
messengers.” It explains S. Patrick’s career: it is 
the key to every missionary career, and the test. 
“ When it was the good pleasure of God, who separated 
me, even from my mothers womb, and called me 
through His grace to reveal His Son in me, that I 
might preach Him among the Gentiles ; immediately 
L conferred not with flesh and blood.’ And that 
vocation comes where and when men least expect 
it. And still in His choice of men “God zs no 
respecter of persons.” 


CEL MC -CunkisbrANITY 
Rogation Sunday, May 23rd, 1897, in the Hospital. 


“The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad; and the desert 
shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose. It shall blossom abun- 
dantly, and rejoice even with joy and singing; the glory of 
Lebanon shall be given unto it, the excellency of Carmel and 
Sharon: they shall see the glory of the Lord, the excellency of our 
God.” —ISAIAH xxxv. I, 2. 


HERE is extant an ancient document,* written 

probably about the middle of the eighth 
century, which distinguishes three stages or epochs 
in the early history of the Irish Church. The Irish 
saints are divided into “three distinct classes. or 
orders, which may be severally described as secular, 
monastic, and eremitical.” It will, perhaps, usefully 
introduce our discussion on Celtic Christianity if I 
read to you the principal statements of this remark- 
able summary. 

“The first Order of Catholic Saints was in the 
time of Patrick. And then all were bishops, glorious 
and holy and full of the Holy Spirit, 350 in number, 
founders of Churches, They had one Head, Christ, 
and one leader, Patrick; they used one Mass, one 
Celebration, one tonsure from ear to ear. They 
observed one Easter, on the fourteenth moon after 


* Printed in HADDAN and Srusss’ Cownczds, vol. ii. part ii. p. 292, 
63 
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the equinox, and what had been excommunicated 
by one Church all excommunicated. They did not 
reject the ministry and companionship of women ; 
because, founded on the rock of Christ, they feared 
not the blast of temptation. . .. All these bishops 
were sprung from the Romans,* and Franks, and 
Britons, and Scots. 

“The second Order is of Catholic Presbyters. 
For in this Order there were few bishops and many 
presbyters, in number 300. They had one Head, 
our Lord; they celebrated different masses, and 
[observed] diverse rules; [they kept] one Easter, on 
the fourteenth moon after the equinox, and [used] 
one tonsure from ear to ear. They rejected the 
ministry of women, and separated them in monas- 
teries. ... They received a mass from David the 
bishop, and Gildas and Docus, the Britons. 

“The third Order of Saints was as follows. There 
were holy presbyters and a few bishops, in number 
100; they dwelt in desert places, and lived on herbs, 
and water, and the alms of the faithful; they aban- 
doned their own possessions, and had different rules 
and masses, and a diverse tonsure (for some used the 
coronal and some the total tonsure), and a diverse 
solemnity of Easter (for some celebrated the Resurrec- 
tion on the fourteenth moon, some on the sixteenth),” 

These successive orders marked a declension in 
holiness. They might be compared severally to sun, 
moon, and stars. 


* z.e., inhabitants of the old Roman province of Gaul. In early 


times ‘*Roman” carried to Christian minds a civil rather than an 
ecclesiastical reference, 
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This remarkable summary is not, of course, to be 
taken for literal history ; but it does roughly indicate 
the actual development of Celtic Christianity. First 
came the great missionaries, then the great monas- 
teries, then the great ascetics. And these successive 
stages of Church life in Ireland represent also the 
leading characteristics of Irish Christianity. No- 
where else has the individual such ample liberty ; 
nowhere does he count for so much. On the soil 
of Ireland individuality was unweighted by tradi- 
tions of Imperial order, or by the strong organization 
of the Imperial Church. The anarchy of barbarism 
permitted that marvellous outburst of individual 
enthusiasm and devotion which converted half 
Europe, and covered the Irish name with imperish- 
able glory. From the sixth century to the eleventh 
the Irish missionaries pushed their way, with daunt- 
less courage and insatiable ardour, into the Pagan 
lands of central Europe, into Great Britain, and into 
the remotest islands of the northern seas. The 
memorials of their presence are scattered over an 
immense area from Iceland in the farthest north to 
Italy in the south. “Forgotten or unknown in their 
own country,” writes the eloquent Montalembert, 
“their names must be sought for in the primitive 
annals of every European nation, and their relics dis- 
covered under the altars where the gratitude of 
peoples, converted by their patience, their courage, 
their unwearying activity, had bestowed them.” These 
heroic missionaries went forth on their adventurous 
expeditions with scanty provision and equipment. 
The fragile boats made of rods, covered with skins, 

E 
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such as may still be seen in use among the peasantry 
of the remoter districts of Connaught, seem perilous 
craft for such distant voyages in such stormy seas ; 
but the spirit of adventure consecrated to the service 
of Christ, and vastly stimulated by the missionary 
motive, despised all perils and ran all risks. In the 
sixth and seventh centuries Ireland was a swarming 
hive of monks, and when all exaggerations dictated 
by patriotism and religion have been allowed for, the 
monasteries must in those disastrous times have 
appeared veritable oases of civilization and devotion. 
This Celtic monasticism was quite unlike the 
monasticism of the rest of Western Christendom ; it 
reflected the social condition and the natural genius 
of the Celtic race. Its origin was Eastern;* the 
external aspect of the primitive Irish monastery was 
the same as that of the monasteries of Egypt and 
Syria. But the clannish spirit of the Irish people 
entered into their religious life, and shaped their 
religious institutions. The Irish monastery was a 
sacred clan: the abbot or co-arb corresponded to the 
tribal chief. It is probable that in many cases the 
parallelism went further. The abbot nominated his 
successor, and where the original abbot had been 
a member of the chiefs family it is easy to see 
how the notions of clannish loyalty and monastic 
obedience would be intermingled in the monastic 
mind, The numbers of monks living together at 
the great monasteries were very large. Tradition 
speaks of thousands at a single centre. We should 

* See a most interesting account of the Eastern connections of Irish 


Christianity in Prof. G. T. Stokes’ Zreland and the Celtic Church, 
pp. 166-188. 
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distrust round numbers, and rest content with the 
fact that monasticism in Ireland. covered the whole 
field of ecclesiastical organization. The diocesan 
episcopate, which existed everywhere else in Chris- 
tendom, scarcely existed in Ireland. There were 
bishops, of course, and the spiritual pre-eminence 
ascribed to them was the same as that ascribed to 
bishops elsewhere ; but the government of the early 
Irish Church was not vested in the bishops, but in 
the abbots of the great monasteries. It appears to 
have been a common arrangement to have a bishop 
resident in the monasteries. This was certainly the 
case at Iona, the most famous of all the Irish 
monasteries, about which we shall have something 
to say later. The bishop, to borrow Dr. Reeves’ 
language, was regarded as essential to the propaga- 
tion of “the Church rather than its maintenance,” 
though “the essential function of the episcopal office 
was scrupulously maintained.” * 
Dr. Fowler, the learned editor of the last edition 
of Adamnan’s Lzfe of St. Columba, has briefly 
summarized the Christianity of the early Irish 


* Note.—At one time it was customary to represent the con- 
stitution of the Columban Church as Presbyterian, but nobody any 
longer champions that opinion. The abbots of Iona, following their 
great founder’s example, were presbyters; but, as Dr. Reeves points 
out, this ‘‘by no means implied a usurpation or disregard of the 
episcopal offices, for there were at all times bishops connected with the 
society, resident at Hy, or some dependent Church, who were subject 
to the abbot’s jurisdiction, that is, who rendered him conventual 
obedience, agreeably to their monastic vow; whose acts were 
performed on the responsibility of the abbot, or in the name of the 
community ; and who were assigned their stations, or called in to 
ordain—very much as the bishops of the Unitas Fratrum in the 
present day—being regarded as essential to the propagation of the 
Church rather than its maintenance ; and who therefore had as little 
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Church: “It was certainly neither ‘Roman’ nor 
‘Protestant’ in the ordinary sense of those terms; 
the modern system that comes nearest to it is that 
of the Churches of the Anglican Communion, as 
understood by the school which has arisen out of 
the Tractarian movement. We find evidence of 
confession—public, however, rather than private ; 
optional, rather than compulsory; and absolution 
was usually deferred till the penance had been 
performed ; of Invocation of Saints, and confidence 
in their protection ; of belief in the Real Presence ; 
of the practices of fasting and penance; of prayers 
for the departed ; and of the Sign of the Cross. But 
we find no indication of the ‘worship’ now offered 
to the Blessed Virgin and the saints, nor of unction 
of the sick in any form, nor the least allusion to 
any supremacy in the See of Rome, or, indeed, to 
any connection therewith.” (Adamnani Vita, p. \xxvi.) 

It is, perhaps, worth while to emphasize the fact 
that Celtic Christianity was independent of the 
Roman Papacy. This fact cannot be honestly + 


authority in the external economy of the society as the bishop had in 
the Irish monastery of Bobio, or the diocesan in the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin. Still, the essential functions of the 
episcopal office was scrupulously maintained. When a presbyter was to 
be ordained the bishop was called in; when a distant province was to 
be brought within the Christian pale a bishop was consecrated for the 
creation of a local ministry, and successors to him ordained and sent 
forth, from time to time ; and when an accredited candidate came, even 
from Ireland to Hy, he in like manner was invested with the highest 
ecclesiastical orders.” (v. REEVE’s Adamnani Vita, pp. 339-341.) 

+ ‘‘ Honesty” in historical investigations = loyalty to the evidence. 
It is common enough to meet students who allow their doctrinal, 
political, or denominational prepossessions to outweigh the facts. 


Such may be, and often are, ‘‘ saints” and ‘‘ patriots,” but they are not 
honest historians, 
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disputed by any well-informed student, yet its 
significance has been in some quarters very re- 
luctantly admitted. The legends of the Middle 
Ages almost invariably connect the great Celtic 
missionaries with Rome, but the earlier and more 
trustworthy writers give no countenance to the 
connection. The genuine writings of S. Patrick 
contain no reference to Rome—the life of S. 
Columba by Abbat Adamnan is equally silent— 
the document to which I referred at the beginning 
‘of my sermon summarizes the history without any 
mention of the Papacy. The independence of the 
Irish Church is sufficiently proved by its long 
retention of distinctive practices. Thus the Irish 
persisted in their custom of calculating Easter by 
the old Jewish eighty-four years cycle, in the teeth 
of the strongest pressure, until the year 716; and 
their distinctive mode of tonsure was in like manner 
retained until the year 718. This independence of 
Rome was the gift and the witness of the Eastern 
origin of Celtic Christianity. It proves that the 
supremacy of the Roman Church, even in the West, 
has been a later development of Christianity. The 
notion of a universal episcopate vested in the 
Bishop of Rome formed no part of the faith, as 
the Irish Church received it. The independence of 
their Church was vigorously asserted by the Irish 
missionaries to the Continent. Of these the most 
famous was S, Columbanus, whose obstinate 
adherence to the customs of his Church brought 
him into collision with the reigning pontiffs, 
Gregory the Great and Boniface IV. It is, 
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perhaps, worth while to bear these facts in mind 
when we find ourselves face to face with the claims 
of the modern Papacy. Whatever else may be 
doubtful, this at least cannot be disputed by any 
honest and well-informed student. Some of the 
noblest mission-careers, of which the Church of 
Christ retains the memory, were accomplished out- 
side the sphere of the Roman obedience, and 
apparently in utter unconsciousness of that Roman 
supremacy which, in our own day, has become 
the chief article of Christian belief in the Roman 
communion.* The independence of the Irish Church 
was by no means an unmixed advantage. The loose 
organization which matched the Irish genius was 
not well adapted to serve the permanent interests of 
the Church. That abuses of the gravest character 
speedily made their appearance, and grew to mon- 
strous proportions, is certain. The annals of Ireland 
record conflicts between rival monasteries, which 
could not be distinguished from ordinary tribal 
warfare, so cruel were they, so obstinate, so san- 
guinary. The discipline of the numerous monastic 
communities was secured by no fixed and venerated 
rule, like that of S. Benedict, which exercised so 
beneficent an influence on later monasticism. While 
enthusiasm glows in the heart there is little need for 
any external security for the performance of duty, 


* IT must permit myself the pleasure of referring the reader to 
FATHER PULLER’ Primitive Saints and the See of Rome, where, with 
characteristic candour, learning, and charity the author shows that 


the modern Papal claims were unknown or repudiated by the noblest 
saints of the undivided Church, 
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but when enthusiasm has grown cold the case is 
otherwise ; and apart from such security duty will 
stand little chance of being performed at all. The 
rapid degeneration of Irish monasticism, following 
upon its brilliant beginning, must be largely ascribed 
to the absence of a monastic rule. Moreover, it 
would seem that in so savage a society as that of 
ancient Ireland the force of Christianity is in- 
adequate to the task of regenerating mankind, 
unless it be directed by a powerful organization. 
The Christian student of history will recognize in 
the development of the Medizval Papacy a divine 
purpose. Those rude ages demanded the strong 
hand of a centralized hierarchy if, in any measure, 
mankind was to be brought under the government 
of Christian morality. The Papacy was a valuable 
instrument of human discipline in times of violence, 
and Ireland lost much by lying for so long outside 
the influence of Rome. This we freely admit, while 
we point to the conclusive disproof of the monstrous 
modern Papal claims which the history of Celtic 
Christianity provides. 

The third Order of Irish Saints, as set down in the 
ancient catalogue which I read to you, was com- 
posed of ascetics. They were hermits and solitaries. 
The common life of the monastery could not satisfy 
the spiritual ardour of the more devoted members. 
“Those who desired to follow a more ascetic life 
than that which the society afforded to its ordinary 
members withdrew to a solitary place in the neigh- 
bourhood of the monastery, where they enjoyed un- 
disturbed meditation without breaking the fraternal 
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bond.” The personal austerities of these devout 
solitaries almost exceed belief. They need not 
occupy us here, save as further evidences of the 
close resemblance between the monasticism of 
Ireland and that of Syria and Egypt, where the 
self-inflicted sufferings of the pillar-saints attracted 
the fearful admiration of multitudes. It is very 
difficult for the modern mind to appreciate this 
extreme and, as it seems, fantastic asceticism, and 
I think we do not err in regarding it generally as an 
unhealthy development of the Christian spirit. But 
surely beneath the extravagance, in spite of the ad- 
mixture of doctrinal error, there was the movement 
of the genuine Christian spirit, wrestling desperately 
with the gross, obvious forces of evil which bore down 
upon it on every hand. The witness of the anchorite, 
starving himself in solitude in some narrow cell, 
perhaps attached to a monastery, perhaps wholly 
separated from human neighbourhood on some re- 
mote island or wind-swept cliff, was a true and a 
necessary witness. The paramount character of 
barbarian society is its utter degraded animalism. 
Man has sunk to the closest conformity to the beast 
to which he can sink. The savage is the child of his 
impulses, the bond-slave of his fleshly appetites. The 
most necessary and the most difficult of tasks is to 
carry into his darkened mind any perception of the 
higher life—spiritual, supernatural—reaching beyond 
the grave, which demands the subjection of the bodily 
appetites, the self-submission of the man to irksome 
discipline. Who shall criticize severely the methods 
by which the Christian conscience attempted to fulfil 
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this supreme and all-but-hopeless task? The hermit 
rivetted the notice of his contemporaries. He was a 
protest and a portent. It was impossible to miss the 
lesson of that voluntary sacrifice of all that makes life 
tolerable. An advance out of mere animalism had 
been made when the rude savage bent his head in 
homage before the emaciated Victim of the Faith in 
Eternity. Perhaps by no less violent means could 
the first steps be taken on that long road which leads 
men out of barbarian darkness into the full, blessed 
Light and Liberty of Christ’s service. 

Celtic Christianity perished as an independent type 
of discipleship* It crumbled from within through 
the working of anarchic forces, too strong for so 
weakly organized a religion to restrain. It gave 
down before the steady advance of the rival and 
—as we must allow, having regard to the circum- 
stances of the time — better organized system of 
Roman Christianity. Its memorials yet remain in 
literature, in the ruins of primitive monasteries, in 
the round towers about which so much mystery 
has gathered, in the gloriously - illuminated MSS. 
which have aroused the enthusiastic admiration of 
antiquarians alike in the twelfth century and in the 
nineteenth ; above all, in a mass of saintly traditions, 
enriching with the fragrant memory of holy men and 
holy deeds many Churches in many lands. It was a 
digression in Christian history, scarcely part of the 
main stream. But nowhere else was the transforming 


* Dr. BricuT has summed up the case for and against the primi- 
tive Irish Church in a recent volume, Roman See in Early Church, 


pp. 387-402. 
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power of the Gospel so impressively displayed. A 
single century changes the “barbarous island” into 
the “Isle of Saints.” The traditional title is no 
extravagant description of the centre from which 
so many heroes of the Cross issued forth on their 
missionary expeditions. In all Christian history there 
is no maturity so swiftly gained, so splendidly abun- 
dant. The words of ancient prophecy with which I 
prefaced my sermon do not seem excessive to describe 
the early and brilliant summer of Celtic Christianity : 
“ The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad ; 
and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. It 
shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice even with joy and 
singing ; the glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it, 
the excellency of Carmel and Sharon: they shall see the 
glory of the Lord, the excellency of our God.” 
Civilization was in those rude times the expression 
of Christianity, as it is still in Uganda; historically it 
may not be disputed that the Church of Christ has 
been the most powerful civilizing agent known to 
mankind. S. Paul’s word to S. Timothy is obviously 
true of Christianity as a world-force. “Godliness ts 
profitable for all things, having promise of the life 
which now is, and of that which is to come.” But is 
the union between Christianity and civilization natural 
and necessary, so that neither Christianity can be per- 
manently divorced from civilization nor civilization 
from Christianity? To that momentous question I 
answer, Yes. Christianity always civilizes; it is in- 
evitable that the powerful stimulus which the Gospel 
gives to the noblest side of human nature should work 
out over the whole area of social intercourse. Political 
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liberty, so far as it exists in the world to-day; social 
righteousness, so far as it is an actual object of human 
pursuit ; respect for man as such, so far as it is an 
active principle moulding the habits of men—these 
are unknown outside the sphere of Christianity. 
Civilization, no doubt, is older than the Christian 
religion,* and must, therefore, be regarded as an 
independent thing; but the highest civilization has 
been Christian, and henceforward civilization, as it 
recedes from Christianity, degenerates. The springs 
of the best influences on social life—mercy, justice, 
purity, self-respect—are in the Gospel, and when the 
Gospel has been repudiated those springs are cut, 


* See Dean Church’s Sermon, “ Civilization and Religion,” Gz/¢s of 
Cwvilization, pp. 96-120. 
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SCOTLAND 


Rogation Sunday, May 23rd, 1897, in the Hospital. 


‘* And I heard the voice of the Lord saying, Whom shall I send, and 
who will go for us? Then I said, Here am I, send me. And He 
said, Go.”—IsAIAH VI. 8, 9. 


AST Sunday we were perplexed by the extreme 
difficulty of distinguishing the lines of historic 
truth amid the mazes of a luxuriant legend, which has 
rendered the name of S. Patrick at once the most 
popular and the most suspected name of Celtic 
Christianity. To-night we have no such difficulty 
before us. The materials for compiling the history 
of S. Columba are exceptionally ample and satis- 
factory. Within a century of his death the saint’s 
life was written by the most distinguished of his 
successors in the abbacy of Iona. This composition 
holds a high place in the literature of the Middle 
Ages. It was written at a time when the memory 
of S. Columba was fresh. Its author was born within 
twenty-seven years of the saint’s death. He wrote 
amid the scenes of the history which he related. His 
literary abilities were considerable, and his reputation 
76 
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in his own day very high. “The numerous copies of 
his writings, which are found scattered over the 
Continent, show in what esteem he was held abroad.” 
(Reeves, viii.) Abbot Adamnan’s Biography is the 
chief, but by no means the only authority for the 
history, which we shall now relate. The Venerable 
Bede records at some length his mission to the Picts, 
and describes the constitution of his community at 
Iona. The Oldest [rish Life, attributed to the tenth 
century, contributes much information about his life 
in Ireland. O’Donnell’s Lzfe, written in 1532, is a 
repertory of the later legends, Finally, the evidence 
of topography has been collected with admirable 
skill and thoroughness by the scholars of Ireland. 
Prefacing so much on the sources of the history, 
we proceed without further preliminary to sketch the 
life of this great missionary. 

Columba was born at Gartan, in Donegal, on 
December 7th, in the year 521, according to the 
most probable reckoning. He came of royal 
descent by both parents, and this circumstance un- 
doubtedly enhanced his personal influence when he 
was brought to play a leading part in the politics of 
Ireland and North Britain. He was educated, in the 
first instance, at the great monastic school of Moville, 
then flourishing under the government of S. Finnian, 
one of the most famous of the Irish saints. Here 
he was ordained deacon. From Moville he passed 
under the influence of an aged bard named Gemman, 
with whom he stayed some time, “probably with a 
view to perfect himself in the language and literature 
of his native land.” During his sojourn with 
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Gemman an incident occurred which throws a 
strong light on the savagery of the time. On one 
occasion while the bard was reading in the field, and 
Columba with him, a poor girl, pursued by a ruffian, 
rushed up to them for protection. They did their 
best to defend her, but the wretch, disregarding alike 
their sanctity and their protests, transfixed her with 
his lance as she cowered under the garment they had 
thrown over her. The old man turned in horror to 
the young man at his side. “How long, O Columba, 
will God, the righteous judge, suffer this crime to go 
unpunished?” In answer Columba cried after the 
departing murderer, “In the same hour at which the 
soul of this slaughtered girl ascends to heaven may 
the soul of her murderer go down to hell.” Scarcely 
had the words left his lips before the terrified wretch 
fell down before their eyes dead. 

From Gemman Columba passed to the great 
monastic school of Clonard, then presided over by 
S. Finnian, who must not be confounded with his 
namesake of Moville. Here he was ordained to the 
priesthood, and after a short residence removed 
to yet another monastic school—that of S. Mobbi, 
at Glasnevin, near Dublin. This society, however, 
was soon dispersed by the plague, and Columba 
shortly after began his own independent career as 
a founder of monasteries. About this time he is 
said to have visited the Continent, and brought back 
from Tours a gospel which had been in S. Martin’s 
grave for one hundred years. For fifteen years he 
was actively engaged in the work of founding 
monasteries, and then occurred the event to which 
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a famous tradition has ascribed his departure from 
Ireland. S. Columba is said to have taken the lead 
in a war between Diarmait, king of Ireland, and 
his own kinsfolk, the Clan Neill. The cause was 
comparatively frivolous, and the saint found himself 
on the morrow of his victory at Cooldrevny, in 561, 
arraigned before a synod at Teltown on a charge 
of blood-guiltiness. The tradition at this point 
becomes confused. The saint is said to have been 
excommunicated; then, on the intercession of S. 
Brendan, he was released from his sentence. Ancther 
account describes Columba as himself stricken in 
conscience for the bloodshed he had caused, and 
seeking the advise of S. Molaise. “The saint bade 
him leave Ireland as a penance, and go down and 
win souls for Christ as many as the lives that had 
been lost in the battle, and never look upon his native 
land again or set foot upon its soil.” Adamnan 
contents himself with the statement that “in the 
second year after the battle of Cooldrevny, in the 
forty-second year of his age, [Columba], wishing to 
be a pilgrim for Christ’s sake, sailed from Scotia 
[Ireland] to Britain.’ The restless, adventurous 
spirit which burned in the breasts of so many of his 
countrymen had kindled in his breast also. There 
is no need to seek any special explanation in 
Columba’s case of a proceeding which in his age 
was quite normal. Yet we can, perhaps, perceive 
the reason why the north of Britain was the chosen 
land of his missionary effort. Columba was closely 
connected by family ties with the royal house of the 
Scotic kingdom in Argyllshire, and he could hardly 
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regard with indifference the disasters which had 
recently befallen that kingdom. In the year 560 
Brude, king of the Picts, had completely defeated 
the Scotic forces and slain their king. The triumph 
of the Pictish monarch meant also the extinction 
of Christianity in northern Britain. There was 
obviously cogent reason why an effort should be 
made to convert the Picts, and that precisely was 
the object which Columba set before him. 

He found a suitable centre for his missionary 
efforts in the little island of Hy or—as it came 
to be called—Iona,* separated from the Ross of Mull 
by a sound or strait about a mile across, It was 
thus sufficiently remote for purposes of monastic 
seclusion, and sufficiently accessible for purposes of 
missionary organization. It is a small island about 
three miles long, and varying in breadth from one 
mile to a mile and a half. It was well adapted for 
the residence of a monastic community, for it con- 
tained a sufficient area of pasture and corn land, and 
the sea which washed its coasts abounded in fish. 
This island was destined to rank with the sacred 
places of history; within a few years it had become 
one of the most important centres of Church life in 
Christendom. Within a century from Columba’s 
landing Iona was the religious capital of an empire 
which owned numerous subjects in Ireland, and was 
acknowledged by the greatest part of Britain. For 
awhile it disputed with Rome for the spiritual 
allegiance of English Christianity. 

* See Dr. Fowler’s description in the Introduction to his Edition 


of Adamnan’s Life, p. 65. The history of the saint is here related in 
a very thorough and interesting way. 
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After working for some time among his fellow- 
countrymen on the opposite mainland, Columba 
directed his efforts against the very citadel of Pictish 
Paganism, the capital of King Brude, on the river 
Ness, His courage was rewarded by success. The 
monarch was converted, and became the powerful 
ally of the great missionary. “During the nine years 
which followed Brude’s conversion Columba laboured 
diligently among the Picts, perfected himself in their 
language, and frequently visited the king, who granted 
or confirmed to him the possession of Iona.” 

In 575 Columba, accompanied by Aedhan, king of 
the Argyllshire Scots, attended the convention of 
Drumceatt in Londonderry, where not only was the 
recognition of the political independence of the Scotic 
kingdom secured, but also a decree passed exempting 
women from military service.* This decree is worthy 
of notice as indicating the influence of Christianity 
in mitigating the savagery of that fierce time. 
During the years that followed the Synod of 
Drumceatt Columba appears on more than one 
occasion in the repulsive character of a fomenter 
of sanguinary warfare in Ireland. The martial 
propensities of the saint were undoubtedly less 
shocking to his contemporaries than to us, yet they 
constitute the most serious defect of a very noble 
character, and detract from the glory of a very noble 
life. It is thought that the venerable Bede indicates 
a knowledge of S. Columba’s infirmity when he 

* The decree seems, however, to have been quickly disregarded, 
since it is on record that more than a century later, in 697, a similar 
enactment was passed at the Synod of Birr, held under the influence 


of S, Columba’s successor and biographer, Adamnan. 
F 
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writes cautiously: “Whatever he may have been 
himself we hold this for certain about him, that he 
left successors distinguished by great self-control 
and divine charity, and ordered habit of life.” The 
tradition of his imperious temper impressed itself 
on subsequent generations, and “with the profound 
respect in which his memory was held there seems 
to have been always associated a considerable degree 
of awe.” * 

In 597, the very year of S. Augustine’s landing 
- in Kent, Columba breathed his last in Iona. The 
account of his death in Adamnan’s biography is 
touching and beautiful. He had a strong presenti- 
ment of death, and spent his last days in preparing 
for his departure. In spite of his advanced age—he 
was in his seventy-seventh year—he visited every 
part of the island, and bade a solemn farewell to 
the dear familiar scenes of so many labours and 
devotions. On Saturday, the 8th June, accompanied 
by his attendant, Diormitius, he visited the barn and 
blessed it. “I heartily congratulate you, my dear 
monks,” he said, “that even if I must go from you, 
you will have ample provision for this year.” 
Diormitius sadly protested against his frequent 
references to his departure. Pledging him to 
secresy, the saint proceeded to speak yet more 
plainly to his companion. “This day is called in 
the Holy Scripture the Sabbath, which means rest, 
and truly this day is for me a Sabbath, for it is the 
last of this present, weary life, in which I keep the 


* REEVES, Ixxvii. 
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Sabbath after the fatigues of my labours; and in this 
sacred Sunday night, as the Scripture says, I shall go 
the way of my fathers. For now my Lord Jesus 
Christ deigns to invite me; to Him I say, I will 
depart this coming night, since He Himself bids me 
come. For so it has been revealed to me by the 
Lord Himself.” Leaving the barn the old man set 
out on his return to the monastery, but feeling 
weary he sate down awhile on a disused millstone. 
While thus he rested himself the old white horse 
which carried the milk-pails to and fro between the 
cow-house and the kitchen came up to him and 
thrust its nose into his bosom, shedding tears 
abundantly, and sobbing with an almost human 
affliction. Diormitius would have driven it away, 
but the saint interfered. “Leave it alone,” he said, 
“leave my friend alone, let him pour out his bitter 
grief into this bosom of mine. See, though thou art 
a man, and hast reason, thou couldest in no wise 
have known of my departure, unless I had myself 
declared it to thee awhile since; but the Creator 
Himself has somehow reveaied clearly to this brute 
and unreasoning creature that his master is about to 
go from him.’ And with these words he gave his 
blessing to the affectionate animal. Returning to 
the monastery he betook himself to his favourite 
employment of transcribing the Scriptures. It was 
to be the last time. He was at work on the Psalter, 
and he reached the words, “ But they that seek the 
Lord shall not want any good thing.” He laid down 
hiswepen., “tere,” he said) I ‘must cease; fet 
Baithene (his successor) write the rest.” Then he 
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attended vespers in the church, and after the service 
was over bade solemn farewell to the brethren, over 
whom for so many years he had presided. 

“My sons,” said the old man, “I address to you 
these my last words, that ye may have unfeigned 
charity and peace among yourselves; and if thus 
ye shall walk after the examples of the holy fathers, 
God, the comforter of all good men, will help you, 
and I, abiding with Him, will pray for you; and not 
only will the necessaries of this present life be 
sufficiently provided by Him, but also the rewards 
of the eternal inheritance, prepared for those who 
obey the divine commands, shall be granted you.” 
He retired for a brief repose, but when at midnight 
the bell rang for mattins, which were celebrated 
according to ancient custom a little before daybreak, 
Columba rose and hastened to the church before the 
rest. Diormitius followed him, and found him lying 
before the altar. He raised him, and sitting down, 
rested his head in his lap. The monks arrived for 
service carrying candles, and when they perceived 
the abbot apparently dead they burst out into 
weeping. Columba opened his eyes and looked 
around upon them with a radiant countenance; he 
seemed to be gazing on a vision of angels. 
Diormitius raised his right hand, and the dying saint, 
too weak to speak, was able to make the action of 
blessing. And as he did so his holy spirit fled. 
“T heard a voice from heaven saying, Write, Blessed 
ave the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth ; 
yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labours; for their works follow with them.” 
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Columba died on the Sunday within the octave of 
Whit Sunday, which at a later period became the 
Festival of the Blessed Trinity. On the preceding 
Whit Sunday Ethelbert had been baptized by S. 
Augustine. It is one of the most remarkable 
coincidences in history. The death of one great 
evangelist coincided with the arrival of another. 
We celebrate this year a double commemoration, 
S. Columba’s death and S. Augustine’s arrival. So 
the saying is verified: God buries His workmen, 
and carries on His work. That. work continues 
still, the same work under the conditions of a very 
different age; our work, brethren, who own the 
Lordship of the Crucified. Yes, and the difficulties 
under novel shapes remain the same. Amid the 
ebb and flow of centuries there is no change in this 
sphere, where the battle of the Most High is waged. 
Still “our wrestling ts not against flesh and blood, but 
against the principalities, against the powers, against 
the world-rulers of this darkness, against the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places.” We are 
fellow-soldiers of the great evangelist whose career 
we have been considering. There is inspiration in 
the thought of that mystic fellowship which spans 
the ages. S. Columba and his comrades are some- 
thing more than names to us. They are still 
following the old quest, pursuing the old object. 
In the unity of the Church’s prayer they are active 
and powerful still. “ Zherefore let us also, seeing we 
ave compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, 
lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so 
easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race 
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that is set before us, looking unto Jesus.” The 
summons from the sacred past is the summons to 
work. Christ’s message is reaffirmed and handed on 
with the fresh authentications of saintly lives and 
heroic achievements. “We must work the works of 
Him that sent Me, while it is day: the night cometh 
when no man can work.’ We may make or mar the 
reputation of our age. In the long retrospect of 
a distant future the events of this time will have 
settled to their true proportions, found their true 
levels. There are first which shall be last, and last 
which shall be first. This is a very wealthy, luxurious, 
splendid age, but wealth and luxury and splendour 
have no abiding greatness. The reputation which 
endures must have other elements. “ Zhe world 
passeth away, and the lust thereof; but he that doeth 
the will of God abideth for ever.” 


CHRISDLENDOM: IN THE 
SIXTH CENTURY 


Sunday after Ascension, May 30th, 1897, in the Hospital. 


‘*In those days there was no king in Israel; every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes.”—JUDGES xxi. 25. 


NE of the most important and one of the least 
common qualities of students of Church History 
is the faculty of historic imagination. Too often 
we read the records of the past in forgetfulness of 
the conditions of the time. Pursuing some special 
line of inquiry we fail to bring the facts which 
immediately concern us into due relation with the 
general course of events, and so we are in danger 
of taking a false, because an unbalanced and partial 
view of the period which interests us. Certainly 
Christian history demands in the student, perhaps 
in exceptional measure, the power to take a wide 
view, to bring under observation the whole area 
of Church life. In order, therefore, to protect our- — 
selves as far as we can from false and defective 
notions, I propose to review very briefly the aspect 
of Christendom at the time when the English race 
was brought within the pale of Christendom. 
The first character of the sixth century which 
arrests us is the lack of any central, commanding 
87 
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power. The Roman Empire in the West had vanished, 
and in its place had come the barbarian kingdoms, 
Franks and Burgundians in Gaul, Suevians and Visi- 
goths in Spain, Ostrogoths and Lombards in Italy, 
Angles and Saxons in Britain. The Eastern Em- 
pire,* indeed, still remained, and during this century 
reached a degree of power and glory which neither 
before nor afterwards was attained. Under the rule 
of the famous Emperor Justinian, by the skill and 
valour of great generals, Belisarius and Narses, the 
borders of the empire were extended by the re- 
conquest of Africa, Spain, and Southern Italy. But 
the Eastern Empire was a name and nothing more 
beyond the Alps. The Papacy during the sixth 
century, until in the closing years it is restored to 
greatness by the virtues and labours of S. Gregory, 
has a history which is neither creditable nor dis- 
tinguished. Fourteen pontiffs sat on the throne of 
S. Peter during the century. There were two con- 
tested elections, which resulted in schism: one Pope, 
Vigilius (537-555), scandalised Christendom by his 
lack of principle, and was excommunicated by the 
fifth General Council. For half a century Africa, 
North Italy, and Illyria persisted in -rejecting the 
authority of the See of Rome. One Pope, John I., 
died in the prison to which the justly-merited wrath 
of his sovereign had consigned him. The first formal 
schism between the Eastern and Western Churches 
took place at this time, and afflicted Christendom 

* For a very careful and interesting account of the Eastern Empire 


in its ecclesiastical aspects (which are the most important) see Zhe 
Church History of the Sixth Century, by W. HW. Hutton. 
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for thirty-five years (484-519). Later in the century 
the seed of a more lasting and disastrous severance 
was sown in the addition to the Nicene Creed of 
the Filioque clause. That clause first makes its 
appearance in the creed laid before the third Council 
of Toledo in 589. About half a century or more 
earlier the Athanasian Creed may have been com- 
posed, in which the doctrine of the double procession 
had been asserted. 

Christendom, then, was not merely divided 
politically. Religiously also unity was lacking. 
The Arian heresy obstinately maintained its ground, 
both in Spain and Italy. In the former country 
Catholicism triumphed in the year 589, when King 
Recared accepted the orthodox faith at the Synod 
of Toledo, and in the latter there were many evidences 
of approaching Catholic victory at the close of the 
century. The East was rent with controversy, which 
increased in obstinacy and virulence as its ostensible 
causes became less intelligible and important. The 
unity of the Church was as far from being realized 
in the sixth century as in the nineteenth. 

The most relentless enemy which the religion of 
Christ has ever encountered had not yet come on the 
scene. The Arabian desert had not yet rung with 
the great prophet’s cry, but the time of that advent 
was near at hand; before the century closed 
Mohammed had reached the age of 30. The follies 
and feuds of Christendom were quickly preparing 
in advance the victorious course of Islam. 

Russia, Scandinavia, and Germany were still Pagan. 

The age was transitional. The old powers had 
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visibly failed, the new forces were only beginning 
to make themselves felt. The supreme achievement 
of the Medizval Church was the Christianising of 
the German barbarians. This achievement was 
vigorously pursued in the sixth century. Indeed, 
we may say that the century opens with the con- 
version of the Franks and closes with the conversion 
of the English. Clovis was baptized by S. Remigius 
in 496, and Ethelbert by S. Augustine in 597. The 
noblest missionary career of the Middle Ages belongs 
to this century.* S. Columba was born in 521 and 
died in 597. His countrymen were beginning before 
the age had ended those glorious missionary labours 
which-have immortalised the early Irish Church. 

The mightiest forces of medieval Christianity 
were monasticism and the Papacy. Both come 
into clear prominence in the sixth century. The 
origin of monasticism, in its later and more 
organized form, may be attributed to two men— 
Cassiodorus and S. Benedict. The true founder of 
the medizval Papacy was Gregory the Great. All 
three belong to the sixth century. S. Benedict died 
in 543, Cassiodorus in 575, S. Gregory in 604. 

Benedict and Cassiodorus were probably born in 
the same year, 480. The first was the author of 
that famous Rule, which rapidly won its way to 
general acceptance, and has remained ever since the 


* This may seem excessive praise. S. Wilfrid in the seventh 
century, or S. Boniface in the eighth (to name but two great apostles 
of the period) may seem not less noble: but both were as much the 
eager protagonists of the Papal Claims as the Evangelists of Christ. 
S. Columba seems to have had no hierarchic ambitions to confuse and 
degrade his missionary zeal. 
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model upon which monastic organizers have framed 
their institutes. No one can read this noble pro- 
duction without feeling the strength and wisdom of 
its author ; but perhaps the modern student scarcely 
realizes the real greatness of S. Benedict’s achieve- 
ment until he remembers the character of the society 
into which this Rule was introduced. The brutality 
and misery of the age almost exceed belief. We 
possess in the writings of Gregory, Bishop of Tours, 
a contemporary picture of the sixth century. Gregory 
was born in 538 and died in 594. For more than 
twenty years he was Bishop of Tours, and in that 
capacity he was a prominent figure in much of the 
history he relates. The impression left on the mind 
by a perusal of the AHzstory of the Franks is both 
bewildering and depressing. There are kings and 
officials and laws, but they appear to exercise little 
authority over the ordinary life of the people. The 
most terrible excesses of barbarity emerge, so to say, 
naturally, in the course of the narrative. The wild 
license of the barbarians has free course in the heart 
of a population trained for centuries under the 
system of Imperial Rome. Slavery in its worst form 
exists; there is practically no check on the power 
of the master. The full horror of this is only per- 
ceived when we bear in mind that very commonly 
the slaves were Roman provincials, comparatively 
civilized, and generally Christian, while their owners 
were the coarse, semi-Pagan Frankish warriors. The 
Church exists, and is evidently possessed of great 
influence, but its morals are amazingly low, and the 
worst villains of the age are clergymen. We get 
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glimpses of pillar-saints inciting Pagan multitudes 
to destroy their idols and accept Christianity. The 
history bristles with miracles; there is evidently a 
vast reserve of religious conviction, which no scandals 
will shock and no miseries destroy. Gregory 
describes a mad world, where violence goes un- 
checked, and religion has become divorced from 
morality. Society is in a nightmare of force and 
fraud. “Jn those days there was no king in Israel; 
every man aid that which was right in his own eyes.” 
Turn from this wild scene to the Rule which, 
about the year 534, Benedict of Nursia had drawn 
up for the guidance of the monks who had gathered 
round him at Monte Cassino. The attraction 
of the cloister is at once explained. Here is 
intelligible order; here is rational purpose; here is 
social equality ; here is spiritual sanity; here is the 
hush of the soul in devotion. The keynote of the 
rule is obedience. “Hearken, O my son, to the 
precepts of thy master, and incline the ear of thine 
heart: receive with joy and faithfully fulfil the 
admonitions of thy loving Father, that thou mayest 
return by the labour of obedience to Him from 
Whom thou hast departed through the sloth of dis- 
obedience. To thee, therefore, my words are now 
addressed, whoever thou art, that, renouncing thine 
own will, dost put on the strong and bright armour 
of obedience in order to fight for the Lord Christ, 
our true king. ... We are, therefore, about to 
establish a school of the Lord’s service, in the setting 
forth of which we hope to order nothing that is harsh 
or rigorous. But if anything be somewhat strictly 
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laid down, according to the dictates of sound reason, 
for the amendment of vices or the preservation of 
charity, do not therefore fly in dismay from the way 
of salvation, whose beginning cannot but be straight 
and difficult. But as we go forward in our life and 
in faith, we shall with hearts enlarged and unspeakable 
sweetness of love run the way of God’s command- 
ments; so that never departing from His guidance, but 
persevering in the monastery until death, we may by 
patience share in the sufferings of Christ, that we 
may deserve to be partakers of His kingdom.” 
Reading the Benedictine Rule we breathe that 
atmosphere of strong quietude in the service of 
duty which exhales from the deliberate verse of 
Wordsworth. Indeed the “Ode to Duty” might 
fitly stand as the expression of the true spirit of 
Benedictine monasticism, both in its censure of the 
age and in its claim on the individual. 
“ Through no disturbance of my soul, 
Or strong compunction in me wrought, 
I supplicate for thy control; 
But in the quietness of thought: 
Me this unchartered freedom tires; 
I feel the weight of chance desires: 


My hopes no more must change their name, 
I long for a repose that ever is the same.” 


S. Benedict made his communities real societies, 
and insisted on manual labour as an essential part 
of religious discipline. The Benedictines became 
the pioneers of European civilization. Wherever 
they settled, generally in the wildest and most 
remote district they could find, they reclaimed the 
wilderness, felled the forest, drained the swamp, 
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spanned the torrent, changed the whole aspect of 
the country. To these salutary physical labours 
they added labours of another kind, and still more 
beneficent. To the scribes of the Order the world 
owes its knowledge of the Greek and Latin classics. 

This intellectual interest was the gift of Cassio- 
dorus.* This remarkable man, after having passed 
many years in the most important affairs of State, 
first as the confidential minister of Theodoric, then 
practically as the governor of Italy until the end 
of the Gothic kingdom, retired into religious seclusion 
for the long remainder of his life. He died in 575 
at the age of ninety-six, having set to his Benedictine 
neighbours an example which they were not slow 
to follow. “He endowed the monastery of Viviers 
with his Roman library, containing the accumulations 
of half a century, which he continued to augment 
until his death. Not only were the monks incited 
by his example to the study of classical and sacred 
literature, he trained them likewise to the careful 
transcription of manuscripts, in the purchase of 
which large sums were continually disbursed... . 
The system of which he was the founder took root 
and spread beyond the boundaries of Italy, so that 
the multiplication of manuscripts became gradually 
as much a recognized employment of monastic life 
as prayer or fasting.” 

In the year 590 Gregory the Great became 

* See Mr. HopcGKin’s Letters of Casstodorus, pp 57-60: “The great 
merit of Cassiodorus, that which shows his deep insight into the needs of 
his age and entitles him to the eternal gratitude of Europe, was his deter- 


mination to utilize the vast leisure of the convent for the preservation 
of divine and human learning, and for its transmission to after ages,” 
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Bishop of Rome. He succeeded to the Papacy in 
an evil time. As we have already observed, the 
sixth century is on the whole a disgraceful period 
of papal history. The Popes were the subjects 
and practically the nominees of the Emperor of 
the East. Their position at Rome was extremely 
perilous. The Lombards, latest arrivals from the 
barbarous north, were Arians, and carried the 
bitterness of religious rivalry into their chronic 
conflict with the empire in which Rome was still 
included. Gregory undoubtedly held the highest 
theory of Papal authority then known to the 
Christian world, but how far that theory fell short 
of the modern doctrine is apparent on the face of 
the Pope’s voluminous correspondence. His first 
step was to send a confession of his faith to the 
patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem. He counted himself, and was 
counted, to belong to a class—the class of patriarchs 
—in which, though he possessed a primacy, he 
certainly exercised no solitary and _ distinctive 
authority.* In 595 he denounced his_brother- 
patriarch of Constantinople for adopting the title 
“(cumenical, or universal Bishop.” “ Peter,’ he 
says, “was the first of the apostles, yet neither he 
nor any of the others would assume the title 
universal, being all members of the Church under 
one head, Christ.” Eulogius of Alexandria addressed 
him as “universal Pope.” Gregory would have 
none of it. “If you give more to me than is due 
to me you rob yourself of what is due to you. 


* See Note at the end of the Sermon. 
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Nothing can redound to my honour that redounds 
to the dishonour of my brethren. If you call me 
universal Pope you thereby own yourself to be no 
Pope. Let no such titles be mentioned or ever 
heard among us.” 

The title he adopted for himself and handed on 
to his successors at once illustrates his own humility 
and rebukes their pride of office. He called himself 
Servus servorum Dei,“Servant of the servants of 
God.” * 

Gregory contributed more perhaps than any other 
Pope to the exaltation of the Roman See, yet 
how distant in the sixth century are we from the 
claims of the Papacy in the later Middle Ages, and 
in our own day! Gregory’s contribution to the 
greatness of the Papacy was the splendid service 
he rendered to Christendom at a time of crisis. As 
we read the great Pope’s letters, of which no less 
than 838 are in existence, we are amazed at the 
range of his activity, the variety of his interests, 
the mingled strength and sympathy of his character. 
He was a statesman cast in the true Imperial mould: 
no land was too distant for his policy. He was a 
monk, with the virtues and the defects of the 
monastic character. He was a great Church re- 
former of the medieval type. Above all he was 
a true pastor of souls, and his treatise on the Pastoral 
Rule became the most popular priest’s manual of the 
Middle Ages. “Leander of Seville, to whom he 
sent it, circulated it in Spain ; the Emperor Mauricius 


* This title was not distinctive of the Papacy, but common to bishops 
in that age. 
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had it translated into Greek; Alfred the Great him- 
self translated it into English ; a succession of Synods 
in Gaul enjoined a knowledge of it on all bishops ; 
and Hincemar, Archbishop of Rheims, in the ninth 
century, says that a copy of it was delivered, to- 
gether with the book of canons, to bishops at their 
ordination, with a charge to them to frame their 
lives according to its precepts.” S. Gregory drew to 
the support of his authority the best conscience of 
his time, and he handed on the Papacy to his 
successors raised to a height of power never 
previously reached. We, members of the English 
Church, have many reasons for regarding with 
aversion that famous See of Rome; yet, in our 
utmost resentment, we can never forget that by the 
merciful providence of God to a Roman bishop the 
English race owed its first knowledge of the Gospel. 
S. Gregory’s virtues have at least this continuous 
efficacy, to moderate anger and suggest counsels. of 
charity. 

We can bear much from the modern proselytizer 
when we recall the venerated name of “our Father 
who sent us Baptism.” Yet to those who would 
make of our gratitude an argument for disloyalty 
to the Church of England, we answer: “We are 
more faithful to S. Gregory’s teaching than those 
who own the dominion of his successor. Let the 
Roman Church return to the faith of the great 
Pope, and the way will be clear for that blessed 
boon, now apparently so distant, but always so dear 
to our hearts and so constant in our prayers—the 
restoration of unity to divided Christendom. Mean- 

G 
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while it cannot be wholly without effect that both 
we of the Church which owns Gregory as father, 
and they of the Church which possesses Gregory’s 
chair, should unite in blessing God for his saintly life 
and his fruitful labours. 


Nore.—The late Dean Church, in the fascinating and luminous 
essay on “The Letters of Pope Gregory I.” [v. Miscellaneous Essays, 
pp. 205-279], has warned us against basing too much on the Pope’s 
condemnation of the title “‘ Universal Bishop.” ‘‘The condemnation 
is, indeed, as absolute as definite reasons and violent language can 
make it; but the popular controversial use of it, as a condemnation 
by Gregory of the pretensions of the Roman See, must be considered 
as an instance of theological boldness or innocence. For it is assumed 
that Gregory, in condemning the word, absolutely condemned the thing ; 
whereas the truth is that he only condemned the word and title, and 
that because it had been assumed by his rival at Constantinople, and 
symbolised his pretensions.” The Dean points out the self-contradiction 
of the Pope’s argument. “He seems absolutely unconscious that the 
same objections might be made to all that he took for granted in his 
own position and duty. But to be all that the title of Universal Bishop 
practically and really signified, Gregory certainly made no hesitating 
claim. He spurned, indeed, the pompous name, as unbecoming a 
Christian, and as invented by that ostentation and pride of office which 
he very sincerely despised and hated. And his protest undoubtedly 
does further exclude that later development of the Papal Office which 
annulled the independence of bishops, and placed its own delegated 
authority on their thrones.” No one can read the Pope’s letters without 
recognizing the intensity of his faith in the Roman Primacy, and at the 
same time his utter unconsciousness of the modern super-episcopal 
notion of the Papacy. S. Gregory would have repudiated with horror 
the language of the Bishop of Bayonne (which is quite characteristic of 
the modern Papist). ‘‘The Eucharist of the Holy Spirit which renders 
Him always present under the corporeal substance is the infallible Pope, 
Os orbs . . . It has been said most justly that the Pope is the ‘ego’ 
of the Church. . . . The Pope, the visible personification of the Spirit 
of God . . . The Pope, the incarnation of the Holy Ghost.” To be 


quite just, Father Sydney Smith, S.J., admits that this language is 
‘not in good taste’! 


». AUGUSTINE, APOSTLE 
OF ENGLAND 


Sunday after Ascension, May 30th, 1897, in the Hospital. 


“ Arise, shine; for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is 
risen upon thee.”—IsAIAH lx. 1, 


WELL-KNOWN story relates that the appear- 

ance of English slaves exposed for sale in the 
market-place at Rome first directed the thought of 
S. Gregory to the project of converting the English.* 
The zeal of the Roman people is said to have 
hindered him from attempting in his own person to 
carry out the idea he had conceived. When in 590 
he himself became Pope, he found the time very 
favourable for a mission to the English. Our heathen 
ancestors, in common with the whole Saxon race, 
were weighted in civilized minds with a formidable 
reputation for cruelty: the history of the Conversion 
yields little countenance to that reputation. The 
English seem to have sought for missionaries from 
the Frankish Church before the Roman mission had 
been organized. Gregory assigns this as the reason for 


* The original documents are collected and translated in a most 
timely and attractive little volume edited by Canon Mason, and pub- 
lished by the Cambridge Press: Zhe Mésszon of St. Augustine. 
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sending Augustine in the letter he addressed to the 
Frankish sovereigns, soliciting their goodwill towards 
the missionaries. The Pope had already made some 
preparations for the great undertaking. Candidus, 
the Administrator of the Estates belonging to the 
Roman See in Gaul, received orders to purchase 
English slaves, seventeen or eighteen years old, who 
might be trained in various monasteries to become 
the evangelists of their fellow-countrymen. The 
mission of Augustine was undertaken before this 
scheme had come to anything. The door by which 
the faith might enter the island stood open. Ethel- 
bert, king of Kent, the most powerful of all the 
petty monarchs who had established themselves in 
the eastern part of Britain, was favourably disposed 
toward Christianity. For nearly thirty years he had 
been married to a Christian wife, Bertha, the daughter 
of the Frankish king of Paris. Her chaplain, Bishop 
Lindhard, had conducted Christian services at Canter- 
bury, the capital of the kingdom, for that long period. 
The idea of conversion was neither novel nor un- 
palatable to the Kentishmen, and, as a matter of 
fact, their conversion was unusually prompt and 
unanimous. - The outlook, however, appeared to the 
missionaries themselves so formidable that they 
besought permission to retire from the undertaking, 
a request which was summarily and severely rejected. 
Landing in Thanet some time after Easter in the 
year 597, probably near the place* now marked by 

* Perhaps, however, at Richborough, then an island, where the ruins 


of the great Roman fortress are still standing. (See the discussion and 
map in Canon Mason’s handbook.) 
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the granite cross which the piety of the late Lord 
Granville caused to be erected, Augustine and his 
companions speedily discovered how baseless had 
been their fears. The Kentish monarch on hearing 
of their arrival sent a friendly message, bidding 
them remain in the Isle of Thanet until he should 
decide what course to adopt with regard to them. 
Bede thus relates what followed, and since his 
narrative contains all that is really known about the 
first preaching of the Gospel to the English, I make 
no apology for simply transcribing it here :— 

“ After some days the king came to the island, and 
sitting down in the open air he commanded Augus- 
tine and his companions to come there to confer with 
him, for he took care that they should not approach 
him in any house, obeying an ancient augury, lest if 
they possessed any magical arts they should trick 
him into submission by their attack. They, however, 
were coming clothed not with demonic power, but 
with divine virtue; and bearing for their banner a 
silver cross and the picture of our Lord and Saviour 
painted on a board, and singing litanies, they besought 
the Lord for the eternal salvation both of themselves 
and of those to whom they had come. -—And when, 
sitting down at the king’s command, they preached 
the Word of Life to him and to all his nobles who 
were present, he answered saying, ‘The words and 
promises which ye utter are certainly attractive, but 
since they are novel and doubtful I cannot assent to 
them and abandon the beliefs which I, together with 
the whole English race, have for so long maintained. 
However, since ye have certainly come hither from a 
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great distance, and as I seem to perceive ye desired 
to impart to us also the things which ye hold to be 
true and excellent, we will not show ourselves hostile 
to you, but rather we are anxious to receive you 
with courteous hospitality, and to provide whatever 
is necessary for your maintenance; nor do we forbid 
you to unite to the faith of your religion all whom 
you can [persuade] by your preaching.’ He gave 
them, moreover, a house in the city of Durovernum 
[z.e., Canterbury], which was the capital of his whole 
dominion, and as he promised, together with a supply 
of provisions for their temporal wants, he did not 
withhold liberty of preaching. Further, it is said 
that as they approached the city, after their custom, 
with the holy Cross and the picture of the great 
King, our Lord Jesus Christ, they sang this litany 
in unison, ‘We beseech Thee, O Lord, in Thy great 
mercy take away Thy wrath and Thine indignation 
from this city and from Thy holy House, for we have 
sinned, Alleluia.”’” Bede describes the great impres- 
sion which was made in Canterbury by the regular 
religious services, the preaching, above all, the holy 
living of the missionaries. The little Roman-British 
church of S. Martin, which had hitherto been used 
as Queen Bertha’s chapel, now became the centre of 
an active and successful evangelistic work. Ina few 
days Ethelbert himself professed conviction, and on 
Whit Sunday, June 2nd, 597, probably in S. Martin’s 
(where still is shown the reputed font used on the 
occasion), received baptism at the hands of Augus- 
tine. The process of conversion was now greatly 
accelerated. Ethelbert is expressly said to have 
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repudiated all coercion, but none was needed. His 
subjects displayed the utmost eagerness to follow his 
example, and on Christmas Day, 597, no less than 
10,000 Englishmen received baptism after the primi- 
tive fashion in the river Swale, at the mouth of the 
Medway. In the early summer of the following year 
S. Gregory wrote to his friend and fellow-patriarch, 
Eulogius of Alexandria, a letter, which is still extant, 
in which he gives an account of the English mission. 
This letter is in many respects so interesting that I 
make no apology for reading to you the part which 
concerns our present subject. The Pope is replying 
to a letter from Eulogius, and this is what he says: 
“Since in your good deeds there is this additional 
advantage that you share your joy with others, I 
return your favour to you, and send you tidings not 
less pleasing than your own, [for you must know 
that] since the English race, dwelling in a corner of 
the universe, continued until now without the faith, 
given up to the worship of stocks and stones, I 
decided, by the help of your prayer, that I ought 
to send to them, with God’s assistance, a monk of 
my monastery to preach the Gospel. He, by my 
permission, has been consecrated bishop by the 
bishops of Germany, by whose assistance he was 
led on his way to preach to that aforesaid race in 
the ends of the earth, and just now letters have 
reached us with tidings of his safety and work, 
stating that both he and his companions are dis- 
tinguished in that nation by such miracles as seem 
to rival the powers of the apostles. Moreover, on 
Christmas Day last more than 10,000 English are 
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reported to have been baptized by our said brother 
and co-bishop. I have told you all this that you 
may know what you achieve in Alexandria by your 
sermons, and in the ends of the earth by your 
prayers; for your prayers are there where you are 
not, and their blessed effects are manifest where 
you are.” 

You will notice that the Pope speaks of Augustine 
as already consecrated “by the bishops of the 
Germanies.” The consecration took place in Arles, 
and the principal officiating prelate was Vergilius, 
Bishop of that city, and Metropolitan of Southern 
Gaul. Thus the episcopal succession of our Church 
was derived in the first instance from that Church of 
Southern Gaul which appears to have derived its origin 
from the Churches of Western Asia Minor, over which 
S. John himself had appointed bishops. The Pope 
speaks of the miracles which had accompanied the 
preaching of the missionaries. At a later date he 
wrote to S. Augustine a long and very earnest letter, - 
warning him against the spiritual pride which might 
be provoked in him by these marvels. It would be 
difficult to take exception to this testimony. It is 
strictly contemporary, unquestionably honest, pre- 
sumably well-informed. Yet when we remember the 
conditions under which men thought and lived and 
wrote in the Middle Ages we shall not find much 
difficulty in rejecting the miracles, while retaining 
undiminished our respect for those who believed 
themselves, and were believed by their contemporaries 
to work them. This is not the place and this is not 
the occasion for a discussion of ecclesiastical miracles, 
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yet I was compelled to make this brief reference to 
a subject which will, I suppose, always divide devout 
opinion. ; 
When Augustine landed in Kent he was well 
aware of the existence of the British Church; 
indeed, had he been ignorant when che arrived he 
could not long have remained so, for the memorials 
of the banished Church were numerous and recent. 
S. Martin’s was not the only surviving fabric. We 
learn from Bede that among the earliest results of 
Ethelbert’s conversion was the restoration of 
churches, It was natural, and indeed necessary, 
that Augustine should enter into relation with the 
British bishops, and come to some arrangement with 
them as to their mutual relations and their possible 
co-operation in further missionary effort. Before 
meeting the Britons Augustine addressed Gregory 
on the subject. The seventh question of that 
remarkable series which he sent to the Pope, and 
which, together with the Pope’s answers, has been 
happily preserved, raises the question of his eccle- 
siastical position on the one hand with the bishops of 
Gaul, on the other hand with the bishops of Britain. 
Gregory’s reply refused all authority over the former, 
and granted absolute authority over the latter. 
There is an evident tone of contempt in the 
direction: “But as for all the bishops of Britain 
we commit them all to your care, that the unlearned 
may be taught, the weak strengthened by persuasion, 
and the perverse corrected by authority.” At the 
same time the Pope sent a scheme for the 
ecclesiastical reorganization of the whole island. 
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There were to be two metropolitans, the one at 
London, the other at York, and each was to have 
subject to him twelve suffragan bishops. This 
scheme reflects little credit on its author. It assumes 
in the Pope an astonishing ignorance, both of the 
actual political state of the English, and of the 
religious condition of the island. The scheme was 
plainly in excess of the Pope’s authority. He had 
no right by a stroke of the pen to destroy the 
ancient British dioceses, nor had he any title to the 
obedience of the Irish missionaries who, apparently 
without his knowledge, had just converted the 
northern part of Britain. The scheme remained a 
dead letter from the first; indeed, Augustine never 
seems to have made an attempt to put it into 
practice. 

Armed with the Papal grant of jurisdiction, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury met the representatives 
of the Church in two successive conferences, at 
Augustine’s Oak and at Bangor. Bede relates at 
some length the history of these conferences. His 
dislike of the Britons is very apparent, yet even 
through his prejudiced narrative we can discern 
some justifications for the impracticable attitude 
which they finally adopted. Augustine’s proposals 
were unpalatable, and they were not commended 
by his manner. His arrogance disgusted men who 
were justly suspicious of his pretensions. After 
prolonged debate the Archbishop proposed his 
ultimatum: The Britons must abandon their mode 
of reckoning Easter, adopt the Roman fashion of 
administering or “completing” baptism, and unite in 
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missions to the English; other differences might be 
tolerated. “We will do none of these things, neither 
will we have you for our Archbishop,” was the reply 
of the Britons. Augustine is said to have concluded 
the proceedings with prophesying the calamities 
which would fall upon the British Church at the 
hands of that English race which it would not 
attempt to convert. 

Foiled in the attempt to secure the co-operation 
of the native Church of the island, Augustine re- 
turned to Kent, and for the brief remainder cf his 
life devoted himself to the consolidation and ex- 
tension of the Church in the kingdom of Ethelbert, 
and as far as the influence of that monarch extended. 
Another episcopal see was established at Rochester, 
and Justus was consecrated bishop of the West 
Kentishmen. Ethelbert bestowed an ample endow- 
ment on the cathedral-church of S. Andrew, and 
it is not uninteresting to know that these primitive 
endowments are yet owned by the See of Rochester. 
The East Saxons, under the influence of their 
powerful neighbour, received a bishop, whose throne 
was placed at London. This was the extreme limit 
of Augustine’s success, and it was not long main- 
tained. On the death of Ethelbert the East Saxons 
relapsed into Paganism, and expelled their bishop. 
It is true to say that the conversion of Kent, and 
only of Kent, can be directly ascribed to the labours 
of Augustine. When, in 604, the first Archbishop 
of Canterbury died quietly in his cathedral-city the 
English were still, with the solitary exception of the 
Jutes in Kent, a Pagan race, Buta solid foundation 
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had been laid, a good beginning had been made— 
the conscience of the great Western Church had 
been directed upon the missionary task—and a door 
had been opened which would no more be closed. 
Others would enter into Augustine’s labours ; others 
whom he himself, perhaps, would have regarded with 
misgiving and dislike. In the final result the 
principal share in the conversion of the English 
is found to belong to Celtic rather than to Roman 
Christianity. But it is one thing to begin a work, 
another thing to carry on a work already begun. 
To Augustine belongs the unique distinction of 
leading the van of that noble army of evangelists 
which won for Christ the primitive English race. 
This is his claim to the glorious title by which he 
is known in the record of the Christian Church, the 
Apostle of England. Not a great man, if we may 
judge from the history of his life—a narrow man, 
perhaps, trained in the hard, narrow monasticism of 
the time; a man with very obvious faults of temper, 
apt to be overbearing, to make much of trifles, 
to indulge in harsh and exasperating speech. All - 
this, certainly, but also and as certainly a man of 
a stern and single-minded dutifulness, who having 
received in the providence of God a great and 
difficult task to perform, performed it honestly and 
thoroughly. It is surely no mean apology for 
Augustine that men, looking back upon his labours 
after the lapse of thirteen centuries, should be able 
to say of them that they formed the indestructible 
basis upon which all that is highest and best in 
English history has ever since reposed. More 
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attractive personalities there have been, but no 
more fruitful ministry since the days of the Twelve 
Apostles.* 


* Canon Bright, who has made the early history of the English 
Church the subject of a delightful volume, has recently borne ample 
and generous testimony to the merits of S. Augustine in a sermon 
preached in Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, on June 27th, and 
published in the Guardian of June 30th, 1897. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE SIXTH 
CENTURY 


Whit Sunday, June 6th, 1897, in the Hospital. 


‘Another parable set He before them, saying, The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto a grain of mustard seed, which a man took, 
and sowed in his field: which indeed is less than all seeds: but 
when it is grown, it is greater than the herbs, and becometh a 
tree, so that the birds of the heaven come and lodge in the 
branches thereof.”—S. MATTHEW xiii, 31, 32. 


N a previous discourse we have considered the 

aspect of Christendom in the sixth century, and 
to some extent we then anticipated the discussion 
with which we are now concerned. Christianity 
in that age carried on the surface the evidences of 
a long and chequered history. The religion of 
Christ had received many accretions from sources 
external and not always wholesome. In the belief 
of the Church great changes had taken place, in 
the worship and discipline of the Church the fact was 
equally apparent. There had certainly been at work 
in Christianity powerful forces, shaping creed and 
system. The simple Gospel, as it came under the 
pressure of actual contact with human nature, as 
it entered into the mixed, turbid, violent stream of 

IIo 
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social life, as it became the subject of criticism, 
of experiment, of speculation, rapidly acquired a new 
appearance. Christianity has often been compared 
to a river, which rises in distant hills, a tiny crystal 
stream issuing from perennial springs, but which, 
as it passes through the country on its way to the 
ocean, receives into its volume many contributions, 
which change its aspect and contaminate its purity. 
It takes the colour of the soil through which it carves 
its bed, it bears on its broadening bosom the various 
craft of commerce and pleasure, it receives the 
pollutions of the cities and villages which are planted 
on its banks, and when it rushes at last into the sea 
its dark and copious flood presents a startling 
contrast with its earlier aspect. The comparison 
is not wholly inadequate, and it may perhaps assist 
us to understand the rapid transformation which 
necessarily overtook the Christian religion. when 
once, having finally cast aside the swathing bands of 
its parent Judaism, it committed itself boldly to its 
fortunes as a universal faith. 

The cessation of the persecutions after the con- 
version of Constantine removed the principal 
hindrance to change. The Church and Society 
no longer faced one another as deadly antagonists, 
A truce had been proclaimed, and the truce slowly 
matured into an alliance. Christianity conformed 
itself with astonishing success to the Imperial 
system, and thereby conferred upon the empire 
a new lease of life; but the rapid degeneration of 
Christian morals which followed the union of Church 
and State was a heavy price to pay for tranquillity. 
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The alliance between the empire and Church was 
intimate and protracted, and in the general effect 
beneficent, but it was never either natural or creditable. 
The traditions of Rome were incorrigibly Pagan, 
and in proportion as they were appropriated by 
the Church, Christianity receded from original purity. 
So close had become the union of Church and State, 
however, that when the ruin of the latter was seen to 
be imminent, the end of all things seemed to many 
Christians assured. Yet the downfall of the empire, 
terrible as at the time the disaster seemed, was to 
become the condition of new and nobler achieve- 
ments. The conversion of the barbarian races of 
Europe forms the most splendid chapter of Christian 
history; but for that also a price had to be paid. 
Superstition, the creature of barbaric ignorance, 
infected religion, and ultimately so corrupted it 
that in certain countries and in certain centuries 
the Church has seemed to contradict herself, and 
to minister rather to the perpetuation of social evil 
than to its abolition. In the sixth century the 
influence of the rude Teutonic converts upon the 
religion they adopted was already apparent, though 
the worse results were yet distant. 

Necessarily the importance of the hierarchy was 
increasing. The organization of the clergy was 
almost the only organization which survived the 
general wreck of Imperial order. The bishops be- 
came the mediators between the conquered and their 
conquerors ; their sacred office secured to them a 
certain authority over the fiercest barbarians; they 
and they alone stood between the masses of the 
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people and an oppression, which was equally un- 
checked by law and unmitigated by culture. The 
social services of the hierarchy in that desperate time 
justly enhanced its authority ; but there was, further, 
the definite transference into Christianity of Judaic 
and Pagan conceptions of the priesthood. The 
process of barbarian conversion was too rapid to 
secure in the new converts any real understanding 
of the new faith. Thousands of warriors, induced 
by the example of their tribal monarch, or awed 
by some occurrence which appeared to them 
miraculous, would profess themselves desirous of 
baptism. The preparatory teaching was of the 
slightest kind; the background of Paganism in mind 
and life remained a perennial and prolific spring 
of corrupting superstition. The Christianity of 
numbers must have been little more than the thinnest 
veneer upon the old Paganism. To the Christian 
clergy were readily, nay inevitably, attributed the 
qualities of the Pagan priests, and so a new and 
alien sacerdotalism invaded the Christian religion. 
The history of the Church becomes the history 
of the clergy. The sixth century, and the ages 
which immediately followed, witnessed perhaps the 
climax of episcopal authority. 

Christianity, then, when it was brought to our 
English ancestors, was already a corrupted thing. 
The experience of six eventful centuries had not 
been without effect; and since the powers of the 
world had reconciled themselves to the Church, 
the development of superstition had been rapid. 
We may recognize the signs of the time in many 

ae 
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directions. It was now that Christianity began to 
wear that idolatrous aspect which has provoked 
powerful and destructive reactions, but has never 
since been wholly lost. The worship of the Blessed 
Virgin, of which the primitive Church presents no 
trace, now made rapid strides. The Incarnation 
Controversies of the fourth and fifth centuries had 
as one result a great development of the Christian 
belief about our Lord’s Mother. From the fourth 
century her perpetual virginity became the estab- 
lished doctrine of Christendom; her preservation 
from sin was next generally maintained. Festivals 
were multiplied in her honour. First, that of the 
Annunciation, then that of the Purification, then 
that of her Ascension; finally, in the seventh 
century, that of her Birth. Undoubtedly among 
the Germans their native veneration for the female 
sex, which arrested the admiring notice of the 
Roman historian, predisposed them to exalt still 
further the Mother of Christ. It would be 
equally unhistorical and unfortunate to regard this 
developed Mariolatry as wholly bad. Few students 
of medizval society will be disposed to question 
that from this source the modern world has drawn 
its chivalrous doctrine of womanhood; but that 
doctrine is inherent in Christianity, and it may be 
doubted whether even the rudeness of these times 
really needed that it should be emphasized so 
crudely. Whatever the excuse may be worth, it no 
longer can be pleaded in excuse for the modern 
Mariolatry, beside which even the medieval doctrine 
seems moderate, The sixth century was a coarse 
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and superstitious age, but in this respect it yields 
to the historian no adequate parallel to the coarse- 
ness and superstition of modern Rome. 

The early Church had been rigorously intolerant 
of any approach to idolatry; images were identified 
with idols, and regarded with horror; but in this 
respect also the ancient severity had been relaxed. 

“Tn the fifth century authentic miraculous pictures 
of Christ, the apostles and the God-mother, made 
their appearance, and with them began image- 
worship properly so called, with lighting of candles, 
kissing, burning incense, bowing of the knee, pros- 
trations.” * ; 

From the earliest times Christians had reverenced 
the martyrs ; the sentiment was equally natural and 
salutary, but it rapidly passed into extremes, and 
became the slave of gross superstition. The worship 
of relics was the offspring of the persecutions, and 
in the prosperous age when martyrdoms were a 
memory it received an immense extension. The 
history of Religious Relics is one long chapter 
of insolent, squalid, sustained fraud. S. Gregory,t 
himself an ardent believer in the virtue of relics, 
relates that certain Greeks were arrested at Rome 
in the act of digging up bodies in the neighbourhood 


* Kurz, Church Héstory, vol. i. p. 364, authorized translation. 

+ v. Greg. Epist., lib. iv. num. 30, The Pope is refusing a 
request for relics of S. Paul which had been addressed to him by 
the Empress Constantina. He thinks it profane to touch the bodies 
of the saints, and doubts the possibility of doing so. The Greeks, 
indeed, say that they often do it; but then some of them are known 
to be rogues, and the rest might be such. It is a very curious letter. 
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of S. Paul’s Church, and that they confessed their 
purpose of representing the bones as relics of saints. 
Gregory of Tours witnesses to similar frauds. The 
credulity of Christendom, however, was indifferent 
to any scandals, and the demand for relics generated 
a thriving trade. The demand was limitless, but not 
so the supply, until the commercial spirit boldly ex- 
cluded the devotional in providing for the faithful 
the objects of their desire. 

The alleged discovery of the true Cross by the 
Empress Helena created a new and popular variety 
of relic. Fragments of venerated wood were speedily 
scattered over the Christian world. Some of these 
relics have survived to our own day, and perhaps 
there is no more startling example of the obstinate 
unreasonableness of mankind, wherever its affections 
or its interests are engaged, than the fact that at 
the end of the nineteenth century not only are the 
virtues of these questionable baubles extensively 
believed by the faithful, but their authenticity 
elaborately defended by the learned.* The practice 
of making pilgrimages had rooted itself in Christen- 
dom, and led to numerous abuses. The common 
explanation of all these superstitious developments 
is the reflex action of Paganism upon victorious 
Christianity. 

While there were thus numerous evidences of cor- 
ruption already apparent, yet in the sixth century 


* A notable example is the “Holy Coat” of Tréves, the genuine- 
ness of which is gravely defended with elaborate argumentation. The 
solemn logic of credulity is equally ludicrous and tiresome. Yet it is 
not ineffectual with the multitude. 
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many of the worst abuses of historic Christianity 
were still unknown. The ancient penitential system 
survived, and perhaps, by its relentless rigour, carried 
the notion of moral law into the understandings 
of simple men more effectually than any formal 
instructions.* The spectacle of the penitents— 
squalid, outcast, well-nigh desperate—provided a 
commentary on the doctrines of the Church which 
all could understand. The system was, however, 
manifestly falling into desuetude. The practice of 
private confession was steadily gaining ground, and 
the appearance of the Penitentials marks the fact. 
The rigid definitions of the Scholastic Theologians 
had not yet overlaid Christian theology. Much of 
the liberty of earlier times still existed. Thus the 
“Seven Sacraments” had not yet been determined, 
and one of the number, the so-called Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction, did not make its appearance until 
a later period.t The Canon of Scripture had long 
been definitely fixed, and the distinction between 


* “Whenever the faithful were gathered together in church the 
penitents were grouped apart in their hideous squalor, and either 
left the church before the sacred mysteries, or if they were allowed 
to remain, they were not admitted to the Eucharist, but were brought 
forward to be prayed for and received the imposition of hands—in 
short, their humiliation was utilized to the utmost as a spectacle and 
a warning for the benefit of the congregation.” v. LEA., Auricular 
Confession and Indulgences, vol. i. p. 29. 

+ v. the learned and interesting notes in Dr. J. B, Mayor’s Zp. of 
S. James, pp.» 158-161. ‘‘There is, I believe, no recorded instance 
during the first eight centuries of the anointing of the sick being 
deferred, as having only a spiritual efficacy, to the point of death, 
except among the Heracleonites” (an early Gnostic sect). It was not 
until the 12th century that the name Extreme Unction came into use, 
and in the next century the Sacrament was established. 
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the “Apocryphal” and “ Canonical” Books had not 
yet been abandoned; but the general ignorance 
favoured the tendency to confine the study of the 
Scriptures to the clergy, while the popularity of the 
allegorical method of interpretation went far to 
neutralize the restraining influence of the sacred text 
upon the theology of the age. The doctrine of 
Purgatory was evidently establishing itself, and 
none more effectually hastened the process than 
S. Gregory; but the amazing abuses of the indul- 
gence system were yet far distant. Immersion was 
still the general mode of administering Holy 
Baptism. Communion in one kind was still regarded 
as a heretical absurdity ; but the ancient frequency 
of receiving the Sacrament* was rapidly passing 
away, and probably the modern practice of yearly 
communion was already general. Preaching was 
regarded as properly the task of the bishop. The 
services of religion tended to become more elaborate 
and magnificent. The sixth century, it is said, 
witnessed the introduction of the custom of singing 
prayers, readings, and consecrations. Church music 
became a fine art. The name of S. Gregory is 
associated with the ecclesiastical chant, of which he 

* In no particular does the practice of the modern church contrast 
more sharply with that of the early centuries than in this matter. Zhez 
abstinence from Communion was a crime, and punished as such by 
excommunication ; ow it is becoming the custom, and on the way 
to become the rule. The early Tractarians, basing themselves on 
primitive Christianity, urged frequent Communion. The modern 
Ritualists, following the Roman lead, are taking the opposite line. 


To my knowledge, confirmation candidates have been taught not to 


communicate more often than four times in the year; but, of course, 
always to “attend Mass.” 
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was the author. Undoubtedly the public worship of 
the Church became more orderly, reverent, and 
splendid, but against this must be placed the rapid 
ousting of the congregation from any direct share 
in the service. Latin, moreover, was already an 
unknown tongue over great part of Western 
Christendom. 

Passing from the ecclesiastical to the social sphere, 
the Christian conscience in the sixth century was 
tolerant of much that seems to us manifestly 
incompatible with discipleship; but clearly that 
conscience was vigilant, active, and advancing. It 
is reflected in the social influence of the Church, 
of which the records of the time contain many 
remarkable illustrations. The canons of Church 
councils held during the century may be specifically 
mentioned. These canons indicate much super- 
stition, and in some respects an astonishing moral 
obtuseness on fundamental matters, such as, for 
example, the guilt of homicide; but in the main 
their testimony is reassuring. Slowly and almost 
unconsciously, but steadily and effectually notwith- 
standing, the leaven of the Gospel was working in 
the mass of society. The Church hardly realized 
the practical effect of her own principles. Thus 
in the familiar instance of slavery which emerges— 
and the fact is noteworthy—so frequently in the 
canons. The Church herself was a large slave- 
owner, and she guarded her property in slaves not 
less jealously than her other possessions. Bishops 
and abbots were prohibited from manumitting the 
slaves belonging to their churches and monas- 
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teries. The Ordination of slaves was directly for- 
bidden, though the ordained slave could not again 
be sent to manual work. Yet all the while the 
Church was steadily hostile to the institution of 
slavery. The slave was regarded, in all but the 
article of liberty, as a man; his life was sacred ; 
his marriage was celebrated with Christian rites; his 
body rested in consecrated ground; his position 
was softened and strengthened in many ways; 
certain holidays were secured to him; from the 
brutal violence of an oppressive master he could 
seek protection in the sanctuaries of the Church, and 
though the protection he received was precarious 
and partial, it was not ineffectual. Thus, in spite 
of many abuses and much superstition, the religion 
of Christ fulfilled in the society of the sixth century 
the function which is described in the Gospel under 
the significant metaphors of light, salt, and leaven. 
The extent of the corruption is really an evidence 
of this. The Church had entered frankly into the 
world’s life, and was grappling boldly with the 
monstrous evils which darkened and burdened it. 
Having regard to all the conditions of the time, it 
may well be questioned whether Christianity ever 
before or since has so potently and_ beneficently 
influenced society. The modern student must 
chasten his disgust of superstition by the reflection 
that superstition is relative to the general intelli- 
gence, and judge the Christianity of the sixth century 
by the intellectual and moral standards of the age. 
Two conclusions will, I think, suggest themselves 
from a review of the sixth century. The one is 
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polemical, the other general. The polemical inference 
is obvious. Whatever may be doubtful about ‘the 
Christianity which S. Augustine brought to our 
ancestors thirteen centuries ago, this is clear: it was 
not identical with modern Romanism. It is always 
rather futile to attempt to establish identities over 
such long periods, and I am far indeed from suggest- 
ing that S. Augustine would have found himself 
altogether at ease with modern Anglicanism; but 
this at least may be said: As an Anglican he would 
not have found himself required to profess any 
doctrine which he had not been taught, or to alter 
in any important degree the practice in which he had 
been trained ; whereas, judged by the standard of the 
modern Roman Church, he would have found both 
his creed and his practice gravely, if not fatally 
defective. 

The late Lord Selborne justly expresses the evi- 
dence of history in these words: “If (apart from the 
breach of ecclesiastical intercommunion which un- 
doubtedly took place at the time of the Reformation, 
and the moral responsibility for that breach) the 
authorized doctrine and practice of the Church of 
England at the present day should be compared with 
that of the Christian Church generally—including 
the Church of Rome—in the days of Augustine, it 
would require a strong application of the theological 
microscope to discover any really substantial differ- 
ences between them. Almost, if not absolutely, 
everything which the Church of England has since 
rejected as usurpation or corruption was then un- 


known.” * 
* Defence of the Church of England against Disestablishment, p. 7. 
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The general inference is hardly less obvious and 
certainly not less important. The appeal to history 
must not be lightly made or carelessly conducted. 
The answer of the past to the questionings of the 
present is neither so clear nor so satisfactory as 
controversialists are wont to make out. The history 
of the Church is a very complex history; the chalice 
which has been poured forth into human life has been 
strangely mingled. The student must be prepared 
for disappointment, for correction, for instruction; 
yet he will be richly rewarded for whatever toil in 
honesty, and patience, and faith he bestows upon 
his subject. At least he may hope to take from his 
studies a large tolerance of human error, a generous 
reluctance to register spiritual failure on the evidence 
of ecclesiastical corruption, and, perhaps, some con- 
firmation of the old Christian conviction that above 
the changeful centuries, with their various and dis- 
tinctive burdens of scandal and failure, presides the 
sleepless Providence of the Eternal, pursuing without 
intermission or deflection His sovereign purposes 
of righteousness and mercy, Whose way is in the 
sea, and Whose paths in the great waters, and Whose 
SJootsteps are not known. 


tie OUNTLY OF) FHE,SPIRIT 
Whit Sunday, June 6th, 1897, tn the Hospital. 


‘Giving diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace.” —EPHESIANS iy, 3. 


NY review of Church History, however cursory 

and superficial, must suggest grave and difficult 
questions. Christianity claims to be divine, and the 
first ideas which are conveyed by that august and 
awful character are those of permanence and im- 
munity from change; yet, as a matter of fact, those 
ideas do not at first sight seem to be reflected in 
Christian History. The transformations of Christian- 
ity have been so numerous and so complete that the 
doubt rises irresistibly whether or not there are in 
Christianity any fixed and changeless elements at all. 
The religion of Christ appears to share with all 
other religions that servitude to circumstances which 
stamps them all with a provisional and transitory 
character. Theories of continuity become necessarily 
doctrines of development, and religion—even Christ’s 
religion—is always in some sense the creature of the 
age. The contradictions of the history are amazing. 
The heresy of one century is the orthodoxy of 
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another; the anomaly of one generation is the habit 
of the next; the tests and terms of Christian mem- 
bership vary from age to age. Always the same 
awful claims side by side with the same bewildering 
inconsistencies ; always the same fanatical obstinacy 
linked to the same accommodating receptiveness. 
Mortal sin passes into essential discipline ; there is 
no permanence of moral perspective. The triumph 
of Christianity seems to be but a Pyrrhic victory at 
best, in which the conqueror suffers scarcely less than 
the conquered. Doctrine, discipline, worship, ritual 
—all bear upon them the same fatal instability ; they 
are the creatures of experience—fleeting, mobile, 
accommodating ; they express the influence of forces 
external to Christianity, and not always friendly. 
“Ts then the history of Christian Society the history 
of a great evasion?” asked the sanest of modern 
Christian thinkers, with reference to the unquestion- 
able contrast between the Church, “as it was first 
called forth out of the world,” and “ Christian Society 
as we know it, and live in it, and on the whole take 
it for granted.” We may recast the question to 
match our present purpose. “Is then the history 
of the Catholic Church the history of a great 
delusion? What intelligible meaning can the words 
of the creed possess when we read them in the light 
of Christian History, ‘I believe one Catholic and 
Apostolic Church?” Is there any real unity possible 
to a society which takes the colour of every age and 
reflects the idiosyncrasies of every race? How in 
the name of historic truth can any man maintain 
that the Church is one? These are the questions 
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which press for answer at the conclusion of a 
historical inquiry, and which, perhaps, may find an 
answer on this great festival. 

The evidence of Christian History would seem to 
be fatal to all rigid doctrines of an external unity. 
Manifestly the Graces of God have not respected 
ecclesiastical theories. Heretics like Ulphilas have 
been as effectual in the mission-field as their 
orthodox contemporaries; schismatics (and, indeed, 
heretics also), such as on the modern Roman doctrine 
were the Irish missionaries, were none the less 
abundantly blessed in their labours. In our own 
day no evangelistic efforts have been more heroic 
and more successful than those of the Presbyterians. 
Moreover, it is manifest that saintliness cannot be 
cooped up within any ecclesiastical limits. Some 
systems may favour one type of moral excellence, 
and some another, but all Christian systems have 
proved themselves capable of producing types of 
character which can be rightly called saintly. The 
most arrogant and the most futile of all ecclesiastical 
pretensions is that which would claim for any Church 
a monopoly of saints. 

In condemning exclusive theories of Church unity 
Christian History establishes a unity of another 
kind. Christianity certifies its Divine character not 
in the political sphere by the miracle of an im- 
mutable institution, but in the moral sphere by the 
various but accordant testimony of saintly lives. 
So essentially divine is the Religion of Christ that 
no stupidity, or superstition, or arrogance, or wilful- 
ness of man can wholly destroy its moral force, or 
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altogether inhibit its spiritual activity. The worst 
Christian systems* are not so bad as to bar the flow 
of Divine Grace into human souls, and neutralize 
the influence of discipleship upon human lives. 

“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the voice thereof, but knowest not whence it cometh, and 
whither tt goeth: so is every one that ts born of the 
Spirit.” 

But here let us guard against a generous error. 
Rigid theories of external unity are indeed con- 
demned by the impartial and irreversible verdict 
of Christian History ; but the same authority certifies 
the naturalness, the permanence, and the benefit of 
external unity. We may not claim the sanction of 
history for doctrines of anarchy, whether in the 
sphere of faith, or in that of discipline. Christianity 
has always done its work in the world through the 
agency of an organized society. It has always been 
sacramental, always Divinely Ordered. Amid the 
infinite variety of theories and systems, these two 
marks have always attached to Christianity as a 
power in human life. It addresses men through an 
ordained, that is, a Divinely-commissioned Ministry ; 
it approaches them with visible Sacraments, certify- 
ing and carrying Divine Grace. Moreover, it would 
be an error to identify these two characteristics with 
the Catholic Church, although, obviously, in the 
Catholic Church they have been most evidently and 
consistently exhibited. In varying degree, and with 


* I have in mind notably the Salvation Army—a system which is 
only semi-Christian, but which yet has not been able to hinder very 
gracious Christian results in individuals. 
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great variety of external form, heretic and orthodox, 
sectary and Catholic, have here found agreement. 
All alike have gone about their work with these 
methods.* Non-sacramental, non-ordered Christianity 
has been sterile, if not unknown. We go back to 
the New Testament, and we find that these two 
elements of historic Christianity are directly referred 
to the Divine Founder. Christ Himself instituted 
Sacraments and ordained a Ministry. Upon the 
primitive institution history records that much was 
subsequently built, much that was useful, excellent, 
enduring, much also that was the reverse. Always, 
however, the Sacraments of the Gospel—Baptism 
and the Supper of the Lord—held their sovereign 
place, and always, though not in later times univer- 
sally, the Ministerial Office which the Lord first gave 
to His apostles has been jealously maintained and 
transmitted by Ordination. The doctrine of Apos- 
tolic Succession is an appeal to history, and, it can 
hardly be disputed, a successful appeal. It would 
seem impossible for any Christian who accepts the 
Appeal to History to recede from that doctrine. 
But history is a present teacher, and we may not 
wisely or reasonably shut our ears to the lessons 
of contemporary events. Christianity, as we know 
it, is largely non-Episcopal, and non-Episcopalian 
Christians are not less rich in moral fruits than other 


* It is the plain fact that che convection of a Divine Commission, and 
the belief in the spiritual efficacy of “means of grace” (whether called 
sacraments or not), are as real among Protestants as among Catholics. 
The historic justifications may be less in the one case than in the other, 
but the strength of the conviction is the same in both, 
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Christians. The graces of the Holy Ghost are as 
apparent in the Presbyterian, the Lutheran, and the 
Wesleyan as in the Anglican, the Roman Catholic, 
and the Greek. History offers explanations of the 
great departure from Christian precedent which took 
place at the Reformation. It is hard to deny the 
cogency of the case for Protestantism, yet if 
Christian History be in any measure a trustworthy 
guide, the repudiation of the Episcopal government 
involved the loss of an original element of Christ- 
ianity ; nor can it be denied that the loss of external 
unity has enormously weakened the influence of the 
Church in the world. We must acquiesce, apparently, 
in a position which is neither logical nor popular. 
On the one hand, we cannot either abandon an 
ecclesiastical végzme which, as far as we can perceive, 
derives its authority from our Lord, or surrender an 
ideal which is the assumption of the New Testament 
and the legacy of the primitive ages; on the other 
hand, we cannot use the language of denunciation or 
contempt towards the non-Episcopal systems, which 
have such considerable historical justification, and are 
so manifestly blessed of God. The Witness of the 
Past prohibits our union: the Witness of the Present 
requires our sympathy and respect. We must stand 
apart, but not in bitterness. We can rejoice in every 
saintly life, in every heroic achievement, “giving 
diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace,’ waiting in mutual charity, in the generous 
rivalry of unselfish endeavour, the coming of the time 
when the Lord Himself shall comfort His People, and 
have compassion upon His afflicted, 
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Meanwhile, we should accustom ourselves to dis- 
tinguish between the abiding and the transitory 
elements in Christianity. That which is secular, 
belonging to the seculum or age; that which is 
ethnical, or local, or contingent on intellectual and 
social and political conditions will pass, as it has ever 
passed ; but that which is common to all Christians 
in all lands and in all ages will endure. That is 
the canon of criticism which must determine our 
spiritual allegiance. It is only the old Catholic test 
of S. Vincent expressed in a modern way, and it 
carries far. Some may perhaps object that under 
the rigid application of that test Christianity would 
possess no permanent elements at all. I answer that 
the case is not so. Read any Christian writing of 
any age, and inquire what is the explanation of its 
hold on you. Is it not this one fact, that every 
Christian composition, in measure as it is Christian, 
expresses discipleship to Jesus Christ? It is’ as 
disciples that Christians are united, in spite of that 
perplexing instability, to which history bears testi- 
mony. 

The Apostle Paul recognized this when he summed 
up Christianity in the concise confession, the Alpha 
-and Omega of the disciple’s faith, “/esus zs Lord.” 
And that confession he declared to be a Divine gift. 
“No man can say Jesus is Lord, but in the Holy 
Spirit.” If discipleship, then, be the original and 
essential character of Christianity, we have found the 
true principle of continuity. Regard from this stand- 
point the history of the Church, and it no longer has 
an aspect so painful and so melancholy, From the 
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first century to the nineteenth one ideal leads captive 
the hearts of men. Variously apprehended, indeed, 
at different times, yet always commanding a homage 
both ample and willing, the ideal of the Gospel has 
remained the common possession of every Christian 
generation. It is the enigma of Christianity and its 
vindication. “In the same living person,” writes the 
late Dean Church, “each age has seen its best idea 
embodied; but its idea was not adequate to the 
truth—there was something still beyond. An age 
of intellectual confusion saw in the portraiture of 
Him in the Gospels the ideal of the great teacher 
and prophet of human kind, the healer of human 
error, in whom were brought together and harmonized 
the fractured and divergent truths scattered through- 
out all times and among all races. It judged rightly, 
but that was only part. The monastic spirit saw in 
it the warrant and suggestion of a life of self-devoted 
poverty as the condition of perfection. Who can 
doubt that there was much to justify it? Who can 
doubt that the reality was something far wider than 
the purest type of monastic life? The Reformation 
saw in Him the great improver, the breaker of the 
bonds of servitude and custom, the quickener of the 
dead letter, the stern rebuker of a religion which had 
forgotten its spirit; and doubtless He was all this, 
only He was infinitely more. And now in modern 
times there is the disposition to dwell on Him as the 
ideal exemplar of perfect manhood, great in truth, 
great in the power of goodness, great in His justice 
and His forbearance, great in using and yet being 
above the world, great in infinite love, the opener of 
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men’s hearts to one another, the well-spring never to 
be dry of a new humanity. He is all this, and this 
is infinitely precious. We may ‘glorify Him for it, 
and exalt Him as much as we can; but even yet will 
He far exceed. That one and the same form has 
borne the eager scrutiny of each anxious and imperfect 
age, and each age has recognized with boundless 
sympathy and devotion what it missed in the world, 
and has found in Him what is wanted. Each age 
has caught in those august lineaments what most 
touched and swayed its heart. And as generations 
go on and unfold themselves they still find that 
character answering to their best thoughts and hopes; 
they still find in it what their predecessors had not 
seen or cared for; they bow down to it as their 
inimitable pattern, and draw comfort from a model 
who was plain enough and universal enough to be 
the Master as of rich and poor, so of the first century g 
and the last.” 

“No man can say Jesus ts Lord, but in the Holy 
Spirit.” The unwavering loyalty to the Evangelic 
ideal, the progressive appreciation of what that ideal 
involves, the persistent pursuit of it amid every dis- 
couragement—these are the “fruits of the Spirit.” 
The order of the Creed suggests the true standpoint 
from which to regard Church History. “I believe in 
the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church.” - There 
has been present in the history a supernatural force 
—a principle of guidance, a power of recovery, an 
inspiration, a spirit of prophecy. Whit Sunday 
inaugurates and interprets the life of the Church. 
Christ’s promise did not fail of effect, though its 
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fulfilment has not matched the hopes or satisfied 
the impatience of Christians. “Howdert when He, 
the Spirit of truth, ts come, He shall guide you into all 
the truth; for He shall not speak from Himself ; but 
what things soever He shall hear, these things shall He 
speak ; and He shall declare unto you the things that 
are to come. He shall glorify Me, for He shall take of 
Mine, and shall declare tt unto you.” 

The “unzty of the Spirit” is a real unity, though it 
may not be brought into harmony with the claims 
of churches and denominations. At least in two 
spheres it is capable of being reached and maintained 
even under the difficult conditions of a divided 
Christendom. In the sphere of devotion all true 
disciples are one. They unite in common adoration 
of the “one Lord” by the present inspiration of the 
same Holy Spirit. There is comfort in the thought. 
In view of “our unhappy divisions ”—so obdurate, so 
shameless, so unnecessary, so scandalous—we stay our 
souls on the assurances of S. Paul. “ The Spirit also 
helpeth our infirmity, for we know not how to pray as 
we ought ; but the Spirit Himself maketh intercession 
Jor us with groanings which cannot be uttered.” In 
the sphere of service all true disciples are one. Who 
thinks it worth while to distinguish where the conflict 
against evil is in question? Christians have never 
been divided in this respect. Discipleship has always 
been held to involve the life of righteousness and the 
warfare against sin. “ The unity of the Spirit” must 
mean the combination of disciples for righteous 
ends. 


There is no solvent of bigotry which can equal 
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partnership in moral service ; there is no reconciling 
influence so potent as community in sacrifice; and 
these are within our reach still. Christian History isa 
cemetery of buried controversies, a museum of extinct, 
or obsolete, or abandoned doctrines, a register of 
abortive claims; but in the article of moral effort, 
of social service, there is continuous life. The 
centuries are linked in one great “day of the Lord,” 
filled with the strife in which the Crucified is 
protagonist and every disciple is a combatant. To 
fall out of this unity of moral endeavour is disaster 
indeed. For the Church and the denomination, as 
for the individual Christian, is the oracle of warning. 
“ Salt ts good, but uf even the salt have lost its savour, 
wherewith shall tt be seasoned? It is fit neither for 
the land nor for the dunghill: men cast tt out.” 

So the voice of the sacred past cries a twofold 
message of warning and of encouragement. It tells 
of the stumbling-blocks which the pride and the 
short-sightedness and the corruptions of Christians 
have heaped in the way of Christ’s purpose, and it 
warns us to vigilantly guard ourselves against similar- 
scandals, But this is not all its witness. It tells us 
also how the Divine Force within Christianity has 
always prevailed—not, indeed, commonly, as men’s 
expectations suggested, not often as their preferences 
desired, but manifestly and completely none the less 
* —over the obstacles of human folly and sin. The 
interpretation of Christian history demands in the 
student that intuitive faculty which divines the inner 
meaning of events, and which the theologian calls 
faith. The words in which S. Paul described his 
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own stormy career are found to be true of the long 
paradox of the Church’s life. “We have this treasure 
in earthen vessels, that the exceeding greatness of the 
power may be of God, and not from ourselves: we are 
pressed on every side, yet not straitened ; perplexed yet 
not unto despair ; pursued yet not forsaken ; smitten 
down yet not destroyed ; always bearing about in the 
body the dying of Jesus, that the life also of Jesus may 
be manifested in the body.” For the life of the Church, 
not less than the life of the disciple, is an inspired 
life, the source, the sustenance, the direction of which 
are divine; the gift and work of Him whose Pente- 
costal advent we hail to-day; the Comforter, which 
is the Holy Ghost. 


S. EDWARD THE CONFESSOR 


Preached at the Dedication Festival of S. Edward’s Church in 
komford, on the Translation of S. Edward the Confessor, 
October 13th, 18809. 


“‘The memory of the just is blessed.”—PROVERBS x. 7. 


IVINE revelation and modern science are 

agreed in declaring the unity of the human 
family. The great mysterious fact that men are 
verily members one of another, and that no ex- 
perience of the individual is altogether unimportant 
to the race, is as much a conclusion of science as a 
postulate of religion. 

It has, perhaps, not quite succeeded in vindicating © 
its position as an influence on conduct, and, indeed, 
it may fairly be questioned whether the essential 
unity of the human family is not too vague and vast 
a conception to find admittance into the number of 
ideas and beliefs which actually affect and direct 
individual action. It is rather a reflection of 
abstract philosophy than a motive of conduct. 
Undoubtedly the general tendency of men is to 
become dangerously individualist ; the temper which 
we English folks are said to possess so strongly, 
and which is conveniently styled our insularity, is 
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only a special development of this tendency to 
recede from the great truth of human solidarity. 
Nor can we conceal from ourselves that this tendency 
—in spite of the occasional picturesqueness of its 
manifestations —is in the main evil; it induces 
ignorance, the fertile parent of prejudice, itself in 
turn the root of enmities and jealousies. It cannot, 
therefore, be other than very desirable that the effort 
should be made to bring together into some sort of 
habitual contact these truths of human solidarity 
and ordinary human conduct. The Church of Christ 
does make this effort from its own point of view, 
and not without effect both on the individual and 
on society. The limitations of time and place and 
nation, which crystallize individualism into epochs, 
localities, and races, find no recognition within the 
Catholic Church. The Church includes within her 
borders as well all the ages as all the races of 
human history. The unity of history is not only 
a conclusion of modern historical science, it is also 
a postulate of Catholicism. The religious life of 
the individual Christian attains breadth and dignity 
from the realization of the solidarity of Catholic 
history. To neglect the past, still more to deride 
it, is a sure evidence of shrivelled and ignorant 
discipleship, a condition the most favourable in the 
world of every form of error and prejudice. Every- 
thing that can bring into more living contact the 
past and the present will assuredly be for the benefit 
of the latter, if for no other reason than for this, 
that thereby the present will be taught modesty, 
for it will learn the truth of the preacher’s observa- 
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tion, that human experience evermore repeats itself. 
That which is hath been already: and that which ts 
to be hath already been; and God seeketh again that 
which ts passed away. But there is a higher and 
less cynical reason than this. The past is rich in 
records of brave deeds and high endeavours, the 
page of its history contains noble names of heroes 
and saints who are our spiritual ancestors, whose 
toils secured to us many and great franchises, whose 
examples are our heritage and may be our inspira- 
tion, whose sympathy we have a right to claim now, 
and whose companionship we may hope to attain 
to hereafter. 

The battle-roll of the Saints is a long one, and 
to tell it over is a worthy task, from which the con- 
clusion can scarcely be other than that to which the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews arrived when 
he so concluded his record of the Old Testament 
heroes of the faith. “ Therefore let us also, seeing 
we ave compassed about with so great a cloud of 
wetnesses, lay aside every weight, and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience 
the vace that ts set before us.” We Catholics are no 
spiritual parvenus; we come of a noble stock, and 
our family record is illumined by countless illustrious 
names. The knowledge of this fact ought to bring 
us some accession of moral strength in the rough 
contests of our lives. 

These general observations appeared to me not 
altogether out of place on this occasion, as leading 
us towards the proper subject of our reflections 
to-day, when you are celebrating your patron’s 
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festival. I propose to consider briefly the character 
of S. Edward in order that we may perhaps find 
special reason in reference to him, to “bless God’s 
holy name for all His servants departed this life 
in His faith and fear.” 

Edward the Confessor holds a great place in 
English History. His position in the Calendar 
marks his ecclesiastical prominence, but in secular 
history his name is no less distinguished. The 
reasons of this importance are very largely to be 
sought for in circumstances unconnected with the 
saint’s personal character. The time in which he 
was. called to sit on the throne of his ancestors was 
a time of critical importance. It was the transition 
period which over all Europe preceded the definite 
establishment of that system of society and govern- 
ment which we are accustomed to call by the 
somewhat dark and doubtful term, feudal. It may 
escape the notice of those who are not familiar 
with the history of Western civilization that this 
feudal system, to use again a convenient though 
inexact phrase, was as much ecclesiastical as secular, 
and modelled the Church not less powerfully than 
the State on its principles. In English History 
undoubtedly there have worked special influences, 
to which must be ascribed not only the ancestral 
liberty of which Englishmen are accustomed, and 
with excellent reason, to be proud, but also the 
ecclesiastical individualism which, if not so unmixed 
a blessing (and individualism, I apprehend, never 
can be an unmixed blessing), yet is assuredly a force 
for good in English life and thought. It would be 
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out of place in a discourse of this character to enter 
even briefly on a consideration of those special 
influences ; let it suffice to point out that they have 
worked from the earliest times, and are working 
still. 

Edward the Confessor, I said, came to the 
throne in critical times. Turn your thoughts for 
a few moments back to the England of the first 
half of the eleventh century, and see how true my 
words are. The great Danish wars of the tenth 
century had been followed by the brief repose of 
Cnut’s reign, and then with his death the troublous 
days had come back, and the country was again 
distracted by contending claimants for the throne. 
For seven years this had gone on, until the death 
of Harthacnut, as he drank himself drunk at a 
bridal feast ; then, mainly through the influence of 
the famous Godwine, most eloquent and most 
valiant of English nobles, the line of the old English 
kings was restored in the person of Edward the 
Confessor. He came to a distracted kingdom, 
poverty-stricken by a long course of civil strife, 
degraded by a succession of foreign rulers. So far 
I have been speaking of the secular State. If you 
turn to the Church the aspect of affairs was even 
more deplorable. There can be no question that 
the clergy of England at this time were the most 
ignorant and worldly in Europe. At an earlier 
period they had been in the forefront of the Church, 
and the monastic schools of England had been the 
universities of the West; but all this had been 
changed during the disastrous Danish wars. It 
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must be remembered that the Danes directed their 
fiercest attacks against the churches and monasteries, 
as well because those institutions contained most of 
the wealth of the country as because the invaders 
were Pagans of a singularly ferocious type. With 
the churches and monasteries, schools and libraries, 
the sustenance and nurseries of learning perished. 
The state of the Church of England was then 
deplorable, and if reformation was to be effected it 
must come from outside, since from within it was 
no longer possible to hope that recuperative energy 
could be found. 

Now the previous history of this monarch, your 
patron saint, had brought him into close contact 
with the foreign Church; especially with that 
Church of Normandy, which was destined to play 
so distinguished a part in that great Reformation 
which is associated with the name of the Archdeacon 
Hildebrand, afterwards Pope Gregory VII. I may 
remind you that S. Edward was the son of A&thelred, 
surnamed the Redeless, or lacking Counsel, and 
brother of that heroic prince Eadmund, surnamed 
Ironside. His mother was the Norman lady Emma. 
He had shared his father’s temporary exile in 
Normandy, and after the death of his brother had 
passed most of his time in that country. There 
he had become conscious of the vanity of worldly 
ambition ; the fascination of that wonderful medizval 
spirit of monasticism, which some persons seem to 
think, strangely enough, may be conjured back into 
existence in our own faithless and sordid days, had 
seized hold of him, and he was a monk long before 
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he was a king. This is the explanation of that 
un-English partiality for foreigners, which in his 
own day and since has done so much to injure his 
good name amongst patriots. I am not attempting 
to defend him in this matter, but I would point 
out that the .condition of the Church of England 
was such that no change for the better could 
reasonably be expected except from without ; and 
that, as a matter of fact, most excellent results 
followed as well to the nation as to the Church 
of England from that subordination to foreign 
influences which Edward the Confessor certainly 
hastened and encouraged, if he did not originate. 
Ecclesiastical independence in the eleventh century 
meant nothing less than ecclesiastical anarchy, and 
ecclesiastical anarchy, all the world over, means 
spiritual and moral decay. If proof were needed 
of the assertion, it may be found in the history of 
the Church of Ireland. 
Edward the Confessor is to the monarchy of 
England what S. Louis was to the monarchy of 
France: he was the royal saint, and his sanctity 
hallowed the throne for all time. Ever since it is 
the figure of S. Edward which is forced on the 
notice of the new monarch by the significant cere- 
monies of his coronation. In S, Edward’s chair 
he is seated as king, S. Edward’s crown is placed 
upon his brows; S. Edward’s franchises are promised 
to the clergy. Now at first sight this seems a little 
surprising. There have been greater kings, there 
have been greater men than he in the annals of 
England, and yet none seems so permanently to 
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have impressed the national imagination. Un- 
doubtedly, as I said before, the critical character 
of the age in which he lived goes far to explain 
this; but still there must have been qualities in 
the monkish king which justified the homage of 
the nation through so many ages. Lappenberg, a 
writer by no means prejudiced in his favour, yet 
admits that he “desired only the happiness and 
prosperity of his people; and his was the rare 
justification of having relieved them from all oppres- 
sive imposts. His administration of justice is without 
reproach.” The historian no doubt alludes to the 
abolition of the famous Danegelt, so unpopular and 
oppressive to the nation at that time. The legend 
which ascribes the abolition to the fact that S. 
Edward saw the Devil sitting on the Treasure is 
not altogether without interest. It seems to reveal 
in this king that anxious, suspicious temper, so proper * 
in the Christian when directed towards the gains and 
the dignities of the world, and that unflinching self- 
sacrifice which when the course of duty is clear 
will not shrink from walking therein at whatever 
cost. A tender-hearted, pious king in those rough, 
rude days might well associate the author of Evil 
with the proceeds of Taxation. The legend is a 
medieval method of declaring that S. Edward 
made his ordinary duty matter of conscience, and 
applied his religion to the commonplace details of 
daily life. 

The old English chronicle, when it comes to record 
the death of the saintly king, cannot continue to 
speak the sober language of prose, but breaks out 
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into verse. He died when the glorious church, which 
was known as the West Minster, was just dedicated 
to the glory of God, and of the Holy Apostle S., 
Peter. The hallowing was on Childermass Day, 
December 28th, 1065; the king died on Twelfth 
Day Eve, January 5th, 1066, at the beginning of 
that fateful year which before its close would 
witness the battle of Senlac, and the establish- 
ment of the Normans in England. The unknown 
historian, who records S. Edward’s death, has testified 
in simple verse the deep affection and respect which 
was borne towards him by the people over whom he 
had reigned. 


“ This year king Edward, of Angles, Lord, 
Sent his truthful soul to Christ, 
Into God’s protection. A holy spirit. 
* % * * * 


A king in virtues good, chaste, and mild ; 
Edward the noble his country guarded, 
His land and people, until came suddenly 
The bitter death, and so dearly took 

The noble king from earth.” 


The English had good reason for thinking with 
regretful love on the just and merciful king when 
the iron yoke of the Norman crushed them to the 
earth. His government seemed to them in their 
misery the ideal system, and when as time passed 
they gathered themselves together against their 
oppressors, compelling them to give audience to 
their demands, they asked simply for the restora- 
tion of the laws of Edward, not meaning thereby 
any special enactments which they desired to have 
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again put into force, for it is very doubtful whether 
the good king was to any considerable extent an 
original legislator, but rather indicating that mild 
and merciful administration of government which 
they had been wont to enjoy under the last king 
of the Old-English Dynasty. 


“The memory of the Just is Blessed. 


I have shown how notoriously this was the case 
with your glorious patron, S. Edward; how his 
revered figure seemed to watch over the people 
and secure to them benefits and blessings long 
after his death. It is so, my brethren, not less 
truly with all those who lead the high and holy 
life on earth, wherever. they are placed in society, 
whenever they are called to bear their witness. S. 
Edward had to serve God on a throne; he bare his 
witness in the most distinguished position which 
human ambition can crave for. You and I have 
to serve God in more lowly spheres of action; we 
are not set on high as a sign and a beacon to all 
men, but in the comparative obscurity of private 
life must bear our witness before the world. Let 
us not suppose that because we are insignificant 
we are therefore exempt from the obligation of 
duty. Let us not suppose that the Sacred Record 
of heaven, which contains the life-story of the sons 
of men, is constructed on the model of the histories 
of earth, and only deigns to note the deeds of the 
famous and the great. Verily, my brethren, fame 
and power and majesty, rank and importance and 
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degree—these all are but the tattle of earth, and 
have no counterpart in heaven. They belong to 
the transitory arrangements of time, not to the 
eternal laws of God. We who believe in God, and 
walk in the narrow way which Jesus Christ traced 
for us, must pass through the life of earth as Moses 
passed through the temptation of ‘the Egyptian 
Court, of whom it is on record that “he endured 
as seeing Him, Who ts invisible.” The times in 
which S. Edward lived were strangely different from 
these in which you and I are living. It requires 
an exertion of historic imagination to recover that 
eleventh century into reality even for a moment. 
Manners, language, government—all were different. 
One thing was the same then as now—the Truth of 
God, of human duty, of Satanic Temptation, of 
Divine Grace. The Church of God gathers into 
real unity the eleventh century and the nineteenth, 
of both proclaiming this supreme verity, that zhzs 
is the victory that overcometh the world, even Fatth. 
The Battle of the Lord, in which S. Edward fought 
so bravely, still proceeds, and still, as in the first 
age, the weapons of our warfare are not carnal; 
still, as then, our wrestling ts not against flesh and 
blood, but against the principalities, against the powers, 
against the world-rulers of this darkness, against the 
spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places ; 
and now, not less than then, those only can hope 
for victory who have followed the admonition of 
the apostle, and put on the whole armour of God. 
Still, my brethren, the fortunes of the day are 
doubtful, and the Militant Church in the stress of 
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the conflict cannot tell which way victory inclines. 
Divers is the fate of the warriors of Christ. 


Some in the tumult are lost, 
Baffled, bewilder’d, they stray ; 

Some, as prisoners, draw breath ; 
Some, unconquered, are cross’d 

(Not yet half through the day) 
By a pitiless arrow of Death. 


Hardly, hardly shall one 
Come with countenance bright, 

At the close of the day, from the plain, 
His Master’s errand well done, 

Safe through the smoke of the fight, 
Back to his Master again. 


THE? CATHOLIC’ CHURCH INTHE 
TWEE CENTURY, 


AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE CAREER 
OF ARCHBISHOP THOMAS OF CANTERBURY 


Address given in S. Marys Hospital on December 29th, 1896. 


HE career of Archbishop Thomas, whose memory 

this ancient Hospital is charged to perpetuate,* 
was passed in an age strangely unlike our own, and 
yet an age which is linked to ours by important and 
manifest links. If to-night, in addressing you on the 
occasion of this Festival (which we celebrate rather 
by way of an historical commemoration than by the 
specific authority of ecclesiastical law), I seem to leave 
on one side the stirring narrative of the Prelate’s 
conflicts and martyrdom, you must grant me your 
indulgence, since I have in view a purpose—useful I 
hope, necessary I think at the present time—which, 
however, does not permit me to trace the history in 
detail. I desire to speak to you briefly about the 
Church in the twelfth century, of which our patron 
was so conspicuous a champion, and by the fortune 
of his death so potent an advocate. Comparisons 


_ * The Hospital at Ilford, originally dedicated to S. Mary, was re- 
dedicated, fifty years after its foundation (z.e. in 1191), to S. Thomas 
of Canterbury, by his sister Mary Becket, at that time Abbess of 
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between the Church of our own day and the Church 
of former times are very frequently made, and not 
always, as it seems to me, very fairly or very wisely. 
The characteristic faults of our own time are dwelt 
upon, and we are bidden to admire a century in which 
assuredly chose faults were not apparent; but we are 
not bidden to remember that there were other faults 
not less considerable, perhaps greatly more so, than 
those against which we now chafe, which in that 
century troubled good men, and caused them to look 
back to the days of their fathers for the “ golden age.” 
Roman Catholic preachers are much given to these 
misleading comparisons. They point the finger of 
scorn at the religious distractions of our time, and 
then they raise the picture of the medizval Church, 
so united, so enthusiastic, so devoted, when all 
Christians owned the supremacy of the Pope; and 
the suggestion always is, go back to the Pope’s 
supremacy, and you shall get again that glorious 
harmony of the “ages of Faith.” We sometimes 
hear men who are worried with business and bur- 
dened with cares speak in terms of regretful com- 
parison of their schoolboy days, when they had no 
worries or cares, but were “happy as the day is long.” 
What would be thought of the practical wisdom of 
the counsellor who should advise the dejected man in 
some such terms as these: “Ah! that light-hearted 
joy, that peace of mind, that eager pursuit of objects 
which once were yours; you have lost them, because 
in your waywardness you left school, where you were 
properly looked after, and never required to think 
for yourself. Go back to school, my good man, and 
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all will again be well. It is this miserable indepen- 
dence of yours that weights your manhood with the 
burden of responsibility, and darkens it with the 
cloud of care.”? You would reject such counsel as 
absurd—not less absurd is their counsel who bid you 
seek the remedy for modern difficulties in medizval 
arrangements. 

The twelfth century is the golden age of the Papacy; 
never before and never afterwards did it so success- 
fully commend itself to the conscience of Christendom. 
The Popes themselves throughout the century were 
men of high character and virtuous lives. They were 
marvellously successful in their policy, and the close 
of the century saw the Throne of the Apostolic 
Church of Rome occupied by the greatest and most 
powerful of all the Pontiffs, Innocent III. You 
will perceive that in selecting the twelfth century for 
our inquiry we are giving every advantage to the 
Papists. 

A glance at a map of medieval Europe will at 
once reveal a remarkable dissimilarity between the 
political divisions of the twelfth century and those 
of the nineteenth. The Eastern Empire was still a 
real power, though sadly pressed by the advancing 
tide of Mohammedanism. Constantinople was the 
political centre of a dominion which included the 
southern half of the Balkan peninsula, and the 
eastern part of Asia Minor. It retained a shadowy 
authority over the southern shore of the Black Sea. 
Religiously, however, Constantinople wielded a far 
wider dominion. The numerous Christians who 
groaned under the Moslem yoke were still, for the 
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most part, the spiritual subjects of the Patriarch ; 
the independent kingdoms of Servia and Bulgaria, 
and the half-barbarian power of Russia, were in his 
communion. We should always remember that the 
Catholic Church, which owned the supremacy of the 
Popes, was only half—the western Latin-speaking 
half—of the Roman Empire, together with the 
Barbarian tribes, which had been converted to 
Christianity. It was the assumption of the Popes 
that the headship of the whole Church belonged 
to them by Divine Right; but the older and more 
cultured Church of the East uniformly rejected that 
assumption. While thus the Balkan peninsula and 
Russia lay outside the limits of the Roman obedience 
on the one side of Europe, on the other, half Spain 
and Portugal was Mohammedan. The Pomeranians 
and Prussians, bordering on the Baltic, were still 
heathen. The three principal powers of Christen- 
dom were the Holy Roman Empire; the Kingdom 
of England, with its continental dominions; and the 
Kingdom of France. Of these the Holy Roman 
Empire was at once the most august and the most 
extensive. It included the whole of central Europe 
and Italy, as far south as Rome, and it claimed a 
hazy supremacy over all Christendom. You will 
remember that the Western Empire, which had 
been extinct since the abdication of Augustulus 
in 476, had been revived in 800 in the person of 
the German king Charles, known to romance and 
tradition as Charlemagne, and certainly one of the 
most remarkable men of all history. The principal 
agent in this restoration of the empire had been 
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the Pope of Rome, Leo III., and the character 
of the imperial dignity received thus a specially 
sacred aspect. “We have,” says the Pope, in a 
document drawn up on the day of the coronation, 
“consecrated him to-day to the office of Augustus for 
the defence and exaltation of the universal Church.” * 
Charles understood his position thoroughly, and 
governed Church and State with masterful wisdom 
throughout his reign. In the troubled times that 
followed his death the imperial dignity lost much of 
its importance, but retaining its sacred character and 
the tradition of the great emperor it possessed an 
inherent strength which enabled it to render the 
highest service to the Christian world. The tenth 
century witnessed the debasement of the Papacy to 
a degree without parallel before or since. Partly 
it resulted from the fearful disorganization of society, 
caused by the invasions of the Northmen, the Hun- 
garians, and the Saracens. 

“The anarchy of Italy led to the dears 
of the Papacy, the degradation of the Papacy 
increased the anarchy of Italy. So insignificant 
is the Pope become, that it is almost as difficult 
to trace now for a long period, as afterward at the 
close of the century, the regular succession. The 
Pope steals unnoticed into his dignity, and departs 
from it as unregarded; or rather, is suddenly thrust 
into the throne by some act of violence, and as 
suddenly dispossessed by means as violent.” t 

From this slough of degradation the Papacy was 


* von DOLLINGER, Aéstorical Essays, p. 126. 
+ Mitman, “7st. of Latin Christianity, vol. iii. p. 282. 
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raised by the action of the German emperors. In 
961 Otho the Great was anointed as Emperor at 
Rome by Pope John XII., and inaugurated a 
succession of powerful princes, who reformed the 
degraded Papacy with a strong hand. Yet the 
disorders continued in spite of intervention for 
many years, and were only terminated when the 
emperors adopted the policy of appointing trust- 
worthy German prelates in place of the depraved 
Roman clergy. In 1046 the first of a series of 
German Popes ascended the throne, as Clement II. 
The reformed Papacy did not long acquiesce in the 
supremacy of its benefactors. Over all Europe in 
the eleventh century a wave of religious enthusiasm 
was passing, and it ran in a hierarchic channel. 
A loftier tone was adopted by the Roman Pontiffs: 
they ceased to regard the emperors with that lowly 
submission which at first marked their attitude. 
The hierarchic enthusiasm of the time found its 
ablest and most ardent exponent in the famous 
Hildebrand, who in 1073 ascended the throne as 
Pope Gregory VII. “One predominating idea 
inspired him,” observes Neander, “and to this he 
sacrificed all other interests: the idea of the indepen- 
dence of the Church, and of the control to be 
exercised by her over all other human relations; 
the idea of a religious moral dominion over the 
world to be administered by the Papacy. This was 
not, indeed, the purely Christian idea of dominion 
over the world, but a recasting of it under an Old 
Testament form altogether foreign to Christianity ; 
and that, too, not without some mixture of the idea 
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of Rome’s ancient imperial sovereignty.”* Now this 
idea of a visible kingdom of Christ, ruling by Divine 
Authority and bringing under the dominion of right- 
eousness all the powers of the world, was not only 
very noble and attractive in itself—in the existing 
state of opinion it seemed reasonable and expedient. 
The best men of the time were carried away by it, 
and from Gregory VII. to Innocent III. that is, 
throughout the twelfth century, the Popes were 
supported by the general conscience of the Church. 
Yet the short sketch I have given will indicate to 
you that the opposition roused against the Papal 
policy of universal moral empire would be both 
powerful and persistent. Not only would the forces 
of tyranny and vice be naturally ranged against the 
enforcement of righteousness, but also legitimate 
interests of nationality, of political order, of local 
independence, of spirituality, would resist the despotic 
authority of the Pontiffs, and the German emperors 
would obviously be the first to resist the Papal claims. 
The conflict in which Archbishop Thomas lost his life 
cannot be understood except as part of a general 
conflict, proceeding throughout Christendom, between 
the ideal of moral empire, administered by the Popes, 
and the practical necessities of government. The 
Papacy began that conflict under great disadvantages, 
but with the support of the Christian conscience. 
After nearly two centuries of conflict it emerged 
victorious; but it had lost, and lost for ever, the 
support of the Christian conscience. 


* NEANDER, General Church History, vol. vii. p. 111. [Clark’s 
Foreign Theol, Library. ] 
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Turning now to the actual career of our patron, 
you will notice how it illustrates the solidarity of 
the Western Church. The immediate causes of the 
dispute are purely local, but they raise the issue 
of principle, and once carried into that sphere 
become the public interest of Christendom. The 
fugitive archbishop finds allies and apologists every- 
where; his quarrel is espoused by the reigning 
Pontiff, Alexander III, and Henry II. discovers 
himself to be in controversy no longer with a 
refractory subject, but also with the whole hierarchy 
of Christendom. The actual causes, as we read 
them now, seem very inadequate. S. Thomas was, 
as it seems to us, the advocate of clerical privileges 
always perilous, and generally mischievous. We 
wonder how he has succeeded in drawing to himself 
the homage of centuries; we inquire in what sense 
we can sympathize with his conflict, and be thankful 
for his triumph. Surely the explanation must be 
sought in the actual barbarism of that age. Henry II. 
was in many respects a great king, and his con- 
ception of government was no unworthy one. Here 
is a summary of a great living historian :* “He was 
faithful to the letter of his engagements . . . he 
restored internal peace, and with it plenty, as the 
riches of England in the following reign amply 
testify. He arranged the administration of justice 
by enacting good laws and appointing faithful judges. 
He restored the currency, he encouraged commerce, 
he maintained the privileges of the towns, and 


* The Bishop of Oxford. 
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without encouraging an aggressive spirit armed his 
people for self-defence. He sustained the form and 
somewhat of the spirit of the national representation. 
The clergy had grounds of complaint against him 
for very important reasons, but their chief complaints 
were caused by their preference of the immunities of 
their class to the common safeguard of justice.” 
This is high praise, and we are left by it in con- 
siderable perplexity how to adjudge between king 
and archbishop. We can see where the weakness 
of Henry’s position lay when we study his turbulent 
but commanding personality. “When we find that 
in this cause (of clerical privilege for which S. Thomas 
died) all the piety and wisdom of three centuries saw 
the championship of divine truth and justice against 
secular usurpation, we are not surely wrong in 
supposing that the constitutions of Clarendon were 
dated three centuries too soon.” 

In himself Henry II. continued a barbarian. After 
the archbishop’s flight he could not restrain his fury. 
“He passed a sentence of banishment, and ordered 
at once to be driven from the kingdom all the 
Primate’s kinsmen, dependents, and friends. Four 
hundred persons, it is said, of both sexes, of every 
age, even infants at the breast were included (and 
it was the depth of winter) in this relentless edict.” 
Could the author of such an atrocity be safely 
trusted with the unlimited authority he claimed? 
He sometimes gave way to paroxysms of passion 
so violent as to suggest insanity. “He burst into 
a fit of passion, threw away his cap, ungirt his belt, 
stripped off his clothes, tore the silken coverlet from 
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his bed, and crouched down on the straw, gnawing 
bits of it with his teeth.” Could that furious maniac 
reasonably claim the confidence of the clergy? He 
is said to have tortured with his own hands a hapless 
lad who was captured with letters of the archbishop 
in his possession. In all this, doubtless, the king 
could find many parallels in that age of violence. 
This is precisely where the justification of the clergy 
must be found. The State was not sufficiently 
civilized to merit that authority which now it rightly 
claims. Remember the liberties of the clergy ex- 
tended to a very large number of people, and they 
the most helpless against feudal violence. So I 
demur to Dean Milman’s judgment that “Becket 
was, indeed, the martyr of the clergy, not of the 
Church; of sacerdotal power, not of Christianity ; 
of a caste, not of mankind”; not as being untrue, 
so much as being merely superficial. Bishop Stubbs 
speaks with more insight and with greater justice 
when he points out “that the privileges of the 
Church in the Norman era should be considered 
as the franchises of the people: it was through the 
clergy only that the voice of the people could be 
heard.” So long as the Church represented juster 
principles of government than the State, so long 
would her supremacy rest on a moral basis, and 
command the support of the general conscience; 
but when once this ceased to be the case then that 
basis would crumble, that support be withdrawn, 
and the days of that supremacy be numbered. 

The Papacy in the twelfth century fulfilled a most 
valuable educational function. It exercised stern 
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dominion over the rude races of Europe, and trained 
them by necessary discipline for the independent 
careers which lay before them. This temporary and 
contingent value of the Papal supremacy may be 
perceived by the palpable inadequacy of the Papacy 
for the task of a permanent dominion. The Popes 
were plainly unable to live up to their own theory. 
Human nature is not competent for so sublime a 
role. Neander’s remarks on Gregory’s doctrine are 
not less profound than true. 

“He who allows the zeal for such an idea to usurp 
the place of a zeal for truth and justice will soon 
have formed within himself a particular conscience 
also which may sanction many things, tending to 
the advantage of his party bent, that a true con- 
science and the divine law would condemn. He 
who believes himself the vicegerent of the divine 
will in the government of mankind will easily be 
misled to set up Azs own wll in place of the divine, 
and then think himself entitled to take many 
liberties for the realization of that divine will.” * 
The history of the Papacy even in that golden age, 
the twelfth century, abundantly illustrates these 
words. The Popes even then, when the reforming 
enthusiasm to which they owed their lofty position 
was bearing all before it, were perceptibly unable to 
justify their sacred pretensions. There was a Papal 
Schism in progress. Christendom was divided 
between two contending Popes. Henry II. and 
Louis VII. supported Pope Alexander; the great 


* General Church History, vol, vii. p. 113. 
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Emperor Frederick Barbarossa supported his rival, 
Victor IV. The unity of the Church, about which 
Roman Catholics speak so movingly, was a very 
precarious and intermittent thing in the “ages of 
Faith.” The distress of consciences must have been 
cruel when the conflicting Pontiffs were hurling their 
anathemas at one another, and no one was free from 
some fatal guilt in the judgment of half Christen- 
dom.* We learn that a certain abbot applied to 
the famous Abbess Hildegard to inform him what 
he ought to do during the schism. “She advised 
him to say in his heart to God, ‘Lord, Thou, who 
knowest all things in my superiors, I will obey them, 
so long as they oblige me to do nothing contrary 
to the Catholic Faith.” + One result of this melan- 
choly schism was to destroy the Pope’s liberty of 
action. Alexander III. believed and declared that 
Archbishop Thomas was entirely right, but he 
suffered the poor man to beat his heart out in 
exile for six years, because he dared not take a 
strong line against King Henry, who was always 
hinting that he might join the side of the rival 
pope. The Divine Vicegerent cuts rather a poor 
figure when he thus trims his sail to the wind. 
There is no doubt that the murder of the arch- 
bishop relieved the Pope from an extremely difficult 
position. Moreover, the more successful the Popes 


* The higher the Papal authority is reckoned, the graver is the 
spiritual significance of these Papal schisms. Historically the Papacy 
has rather ministered to fatal religious division than to that external 
unity of which it is ow said to be the symbol and pledge. 

t+ NEANDER, Vii. p. 293. 
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were in drawing to themselves the homage of Christ- 
endom, the more they multiplied the opportunities of 
corruption. With the best of intentions, they could 
not escape from the infirmities of human nature. As 
the business of all the Churches began to centre in 
Rome, inevitably a great official system for dealing 
with it grew up. The Pope himself might be upright 
and clean-handed, and in the twelfth century gener- 
ally was, but what should secure the same qualities in 
his officials? As an actual fact, even then the Roman 
Court was scandalous; in the subsequent ages it 
became the by-word of Christendom for its corrup- 
tion. S. Thomas himself uses language of the most 
vehement denunciation about the Papal Court. “I 
know not how it is that in the Court of Rome the 
Lord’s side is always sacrificed, that Barabbas escapes 
and Christ is slain. By the authority of the Court 
our exile and the calamity of the Church has been 
prolonged to the end of the sixth year. With you 
the wretched, the exiles, the innocent are condemned, 
and for no other reason (on my conscience I say it) 
than because they are the poor of Christ, and weak, 
and would not go back from the righteousness of God, 
while on the other hand you absolve the sacrilegious, 
the murderers, the robbers, the impenitent, whom I 
openly declare, on the authority of Christ, that not 
Peter himself, did he rule the Church, could absolve 
in the sight of God.... Is it not our spoils, or 
rather the spoils of the Church, which the king’s 
emissaries lavish on and pay to the cardinals and 
courtiers? ... . For my own part I am resolved no 
longer to trouble the’ Court; let those resort thither 
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who prevail in their iniquities.”* Clearly the Divine 
Tribunal was not working very satisfactorily; our 
patron’s language would serve very well for a 
Protestant diatribe against Rome. 

I had intended to speak of the evidence which 
the life of S. Thomas provides of the fictitiousness 
of the much-vaunted ecclesiastical liberty of the 
time. We sometimes hear men speak scornfully of 
the hollowness (which is, indeed, painful enough) of 
the various forms of pretended election, etc., by which 
the nominee of the State is now appointed to his 
bishopric. Certainly the hollowness was _ scarcely 
less manifest in the twelfth century. Henry II. nomi- 
nated the bishops with as much authority, though 
with less parade of authority, than Henry VIII. The 
Papacy was supposed to have secured the right of 
free election to the chapters; but the right was as 
nominal as it is now, whenever the king cared to 
assert himself. 

We may conclude, then, that the supremacy of the 
Popes was morally valuable so long as it commended 
itself to the general conscience as making for 
righteousness ; that, on the whole, during the twelfth 
century it did so commend itself; but that, even at 
that time, there were very evident signs of its inability 
to fulfil the great task it had claimed for itself. In- 
cidentally, I think, we have learned the futility of 
those comparisons between our own time and earlier 


* vy. S. Thomas’ letter to Cardinal Albert. (Aaterials for History of 
Archbishop Becket, vol. vii. p. 279, Rolls Series.) There is a good bit 


of such language in the Archbishop’s correspondence towards the end 
of his exile. 
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ages, greatly to the disadvantage of our own time; 
we have seen that when the past is carefully examined 
it is found to have its full complement of problems 
and difficulties. I think also that we must have 
perceived how fatuous is the suggestion that the 
system of Papal dominion, which was possible and 
even serviceable in a simple and semi-savage society, 
could be either possible or serviceable now. The 
England of the twelfth century probably contained 
throughout its entire expanse little more than one- 
third of the population of London and its suburbs, 
The whole population of Western Christendom, as it 
was regarded by the medieval Catholic, probably 
contained a smaller population than that of the 
British Islands. The ignorance of the age almost 
exceeds belief. The clergy were the monopolists of 
learning, and even they were often marvellously 
ignorant. It was, however, the ignorance of vigorous 
childhood, not the brutal vacancy of mere savagery ; 
and in that vigorous childhood of Europe the Church 
played the part of a mighty mother, teaching, indulg- 
ing, punishing, rewarding her children. That service 
was incalculably great, but its successful performance 
involved the cessation of the Church’s dominion. To 
propose the restoration of the mediaeval system is to 
propose to a thoughtful and educated man a return to 
the nursery. Just as a mother performs for her child 
numerous services which in due time he will perform 
for himself, so the Church performed for the infant 
civilization of Europe a variety of services which now 
that developed civilization can provide and will pro- 
vide for itself. In the twelfth century the Church 
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was teacher, doctor, lawyer, politician, schoolmaster, 
musician, sanitary officer, literary man, theatrical 
manager; there is no branch of activity which she 
did not undertake and regulate; but her perpetual 
task is not in these, it lies not in the sphere of civiliza- 
tion, but in the higher sphere of spiritual witness. 
Her dominion has ceased, and it is vain to speak 
of reviving it; but her authority remains, her ever- 
lasting mission continues; for her Authority is that 
of the World’s Redeemer, and her mission is His. 
Still, wherever she proclaims the Gospel and offers 
the means of grace, and gives to the distressed the 
consolations of Christ, she commands the homage of 
men’s consciences and the ardent devotion of their 
hearts, 
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Preached in the Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn on the Fourth 
Sunday after the Epiphany, January 31st, 1897. 


‘“We must work the works of Him that sent Me, while it is day: the 
night cometh, when no man can work.”—S. JOHN ix. 4. 


[- HESE words were drawn from Jesus Christ by 
a remarkable question addressed to Him by 

His disciples. Our Saviour’s attention had been 
arrested by the sad but familiar spectacle of a blind 
beggar. We may reasonably infer from the evan- 
gelist’s account that this afflicted man’s case was 
notorious. He was “blind from his birth.’ Thus 
he presented to view in its most pathetic, because 
its least disciplinary shape, the very common, but 
not on that account more. tolerable, phenomenon 
of physical affliction. (Very often the connection 
between suffering and culpable misconduct is so 
manifest and direct that we concede such moral 
justification for the. affliction as mitigates its 
repulsiveness ; but in the case of a man born blind 
such mitigation does not exist: the unrelieved horror 
of human suffering encounters us. ) This, then, was 
the occasion of the following. remarkable inquiry on 
the part of Christ’s disciples: “ Rabbi, who did sin, 
this man or his parents, that he should be born 
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blind p\ Doubtless the question reflects the pre- 
vailing Jewish opinion on the subject of physical 
suffering. “It was a received doctrine in the Jewish 
schools that children according to some wickedness 
of their parents were born lame, or crooked, or 
maimed, or defective in some of their parts, by 
which they kept parents in awe lest they should 
grow remiss and negligent in the performance of 
some rites which had respect to their being clean, 
such as washings and purifyings.” Possibly there 
may be a reference to the theory of transmigration 
of souls, which Josephus declares to have been held 
by the Pharisees, though with respect to good souls 
only—a limitation which seems to destroy its 
relevancy here, where the transmission of guilt is 
in question. Nor does the Rabbinic notion of a 
repository, in which at the creation “all the souls 
that ever were to be born were formed together and 
placed,” seem admissible in the present connection, 
since it cannot be supposed without blasphemy that, 
in Dr. John Lightfoot’s words, “some souls came 
immediately from the hand of God, stained and 
defiled.” According to the great authority just 
named, the question of the disciples may best be 
explained by Rabbi Akiba’s doctrine, “that in the 
days of the Messiah there shall be neither merit nor 
demerit,’ and he paraphrases the text of S. John in 
this way :— 

“Master, we know that Thou art the Messiah, 
and that these are the days of the Messiah: we 
have also learnt from our schools that there is no 
imputation of merit or demerit from the parents 
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in the days of the Messiah, whence then is it 
that this man is born blind?—that in these 
days of the Messiah he should bring into the 
world with him some mark and imputation of fault 
or blame somewhere? What, was it his parents’ 
fault? This seems against the received opinion. It 
seems therefore that he bears some tokens of his 
own fault—Is it so, or no?” * 

We may doubt, I think, whether the disciples 
were at that time so convinced of Christ’s 
Messianic character, and probably it were safest 
to suppose that their question expressed nothing 
more than that eager curiosity with which the 
vulgar at all times contemplate human suffering, 
and their readiness to assume that it is retributive. 
Our Saviour’s reply is deeply significant. He 
sweeps aside the cruel suggestions of His ques- 
tioners. ‘/esus answered, Neither did this man sin, 
nor his parents’; and He points to the moral 
serviceableness of the affliction which He leaves 
unexplained, ‘dut that the works of God should be 
made manifest in Him?’ Then in the text He 
draws the inference of practical duty. Whatever 
mystery might attach to the origin of the man’s 
calamity, none whatever attached to Christ’s obliga- 
tion with respect to it. “We must work the works of 
Him that sent Me, while tt ts day: the night cometh, 
when no man can work. When I am in the world, 
I am the light of the world” And forthwith He 
gave sight to the blind man. 


* y, J. LIGHTFOOT, Works, vol, xii, pp. 324 327. [London, 1823. ] 
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You observe, brethren, that while Christ condemns 
the retributive assumption of His disciples, He does 
not deny the connection between physical suffering 
and moral evil. On other occasions He insisted on 
that connection, nor is it excessive to say that it was 
the assumption of His ministry. When He addressed 
to the paralysed man the memorable words which 
so offended the scribes, Son, be of good cheer, thy sins 
ave forgiven, He clearly assumed a connection between 
the man’s present suffering and his past sin. The 
Author of Evil, Satan, is spoken of as also the 
author of physical affliction. So our Lord’s indignant 
rebuke to the ruler of the synagogue, whose Sabbatic: 
propriety was shocked by the healing on the Sabbath 
day of a woman which had a spirit of infirmity 
eighteen years, and was bowed together, and could in 
no wise lift herself up... . Ought not this woman, 
being a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan had bound, 
lo, these eighteen years, to have been loosed from this 
bond on the day of the Sabbath? But Christ steadily 
discouraged the tendency to read into sudden 
calamity the awful sense of a special divine judg- 
ment on sin. He did this even while He presented 
such calamity as a true symbol of the ultimate 
punishment of wrong. 

“Think ye that these Galileans were sinners above 
all the Galileans because they suffered such things? I 
tell you, nay; but except ye repent, ye shall all in like 
manner perish. Or those eighteen upon whom the 
tower in Siloam fell, and killed them; think ye that 
they were offenders above all the men that dwell in 
Jerusalem? TI tell you, nay; but except ye vepent, ye 
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shall all likewise perish.” Our physical distresses 
often are the direct outcome of our foolish or vicious 
conduct, but as often, perhaps more often, they have 
a more distant origin. None can question the literal 
truth within the physical sphere of the ancient 
declaration: the sins of the fathers are visited upon 
the children unto the third and the fourth generation. 
The unity of the race is a terribly real thing. The 
mischief of the world’s sin empoisons and embitters 
the whole chalice of life, and works disaster over 
the whole area of human activity. Christianity 
attempts to explain the mystery of suffering by 
the doctrine of the fall. I know no better explanation, 
even while I sadly own the grave difficulties of this. 
Christ’s mission was designed to recover the race 
from its servitude to sin, and to suffering as a 
consequence of sin. S. John summarizes that 
mission in words which may serve as a key to 
the episode we have before us. “ Zo this end was 
the Son of God manifested, that He might destroy 
the works of the devil.” On the assumption that 
in the last resort physical suffering must be regarded 
as the creature of moral evil, all the pain of the 
world can be classed under the description, “ che works 
of the devil,’ and Christ encountering that pain, so 
various, so repulsive, so cruel, so far-reaching, rises 
to the height of His divine mission as the World’s 
Redeemer, and undertakes the task of healing. 

“ We must work the works of Him that sent Me 
while it ts day.” 

“ We must work ”—you will doubtless observe that 
I adopt the reading of the revised version. The 
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MSS. are wonderfully divided, and many eminent 
critics have decided in favour of the common reading, 
“7 must work”; but I cannot feel any hesitation in 
following the revisers. Not only is there a distinct 
superiority of critical evidence for the plural pronoun, 
but also there is—at least in my poor judgment— 
a large gain in the sense of the passage. | Christ 
associates His disciples with Himself in his Divine 
enterprise of mercy. They, too, are commissioned to 
“ destroy the works of the devil,’ and the range of 
their activity must be co-extensive with their Lord’s. 
Physical suffering, and all that makes for physical 
suffering — unjust conditions of living, insanitary 
dwellings, inadequate and misdirected education, 
harsh and unequal laws, oppressive social conven- 
tions—all the perennial springs of human misery 
and disgrace are within the sphere of that redemptive 
mission which was Christ’s in Palestine nearly two 
millenniums ago, and is Christ’s still, wherever His 
true disciples are found. Has he not identified Him- 
self with them, clothing them with the authority of 
His own person: “ He that heareth you heareth Me ; 
fle that rejecteth you rejecteth Me”? “We must work 
the works of Him that sent Me while it is day.” The 
exemplary worth of Christ’s conduct follows from 
this identity of His mission and ours, and the abiding 
importance of the Gospel but reflects the conviction 
of men that in the life therein recorded they can 
learn their own practical obligations.) Here, brethren, 
is the reason why I have ventured to bring before you 
Christ’s treatment of the man born blind. I appre- 
hend we may learn a lesson, salutary at all times 
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eminently required at the present time. Never before, 
I suppose, was human suffering so much in evidence ; 
never before did it weigh so heavily on the heart of 
civilized mankind; never was speculation as to the 
origin and meaning of physical affliction so eager and 
so audacious. It is characteristic of the age that such 
speculations should be advanced rather in the name 
of science than in that of religion. The effect is the 
same—in brooding over the problem of pain men 
seem to grow indifferent to it, or rather, the intensified 
sense of the cruelties of existence tends to dishearten 
' them for the attempt to mitigate them. We are pre- 
disposed to a morbid acquiescence in the inveterate 
evils of life, and grow averse to the apparently hope- 
less efforts to assuage them. Therefore we need the 
summons of the Redeemer, bidding us surcease from 
the idle exertion of a too-curious fancy in order to 
fulfil the obvious requirement of practical duty. 
Whatever may be the true explanation of these 
afflictions which perplex and distress us, one thing 
does not admit of doubt: we have it in our power 
to overcome them and, by overcoming them, to trans- 
mute them into blessings and the fruitful parents of 
blessing. “We must work the works of Him that 
sent Me while tt is day.” 

Mark, brethren, how Christ lays His consecrating 
hand on all good work. In this age of intellectual 
unrest, when men’s standpoints are changing, and the 
old formulas of faith seem largely untenable in the 
face of modern developments of thought, it cannot 
be without value and without comfort to dwell on 
the character of the Christian discipleship as pre- 
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eminently a warfare against evil in all its forms, 
personal, domestic, social, political. In some form 
or other evil faces us all. We are conscious, even the 
best of us are conscious, of base yearnings within us, 
which—if but we give way to them—will sink us in 
our own eyes, and manifestly strengthen over us the 
dominion of evil. Discipleship is confessed in that 
“more fearful war within,” against self-indulgence in 
every shape. In conquering the evil within us we 
approve ourselves to be Christians, and so with the 
burdens and the sorrows of the world—our attitude 
towards them discovers our attitude towards Jesus 
Christ. “Jnasmuch as yé did it unto one of these My 
brethren, even these least, ye did it unto Me” is the 
King’s explanation of His gracious welcome to those 
who could not recognize in His approving words a 
description of their own lives, and to this orthodoxy 
of moral effort He adds a promise. Spiritual vision 
shall reward practical obedience. “Jf any man willeth 
to do His will, he shall know of the teaching, whether 
wt be of God, or whether I speak from Myself” Be 
loyal to your conscience, fight the baseness of the 
world around you, bring help to your fellows in their 
distress—you will find yourself in line with Jesus 
Christ. His example will recur to you continually: 
as your true model; His spirit will possess you. 
His words before Ponat Pilate will in your case 
also approve themselves to be true: “ Zo this end have 
I been born, and to this end am I come into the world, 
that I should bear witness unto the truth. Every- 
one that ts of the truth heareth My voice.” 
The conclusion which Mill drew from the premiss 
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of Dualism is the commonplace of Christianity, and 
the disciple may adopt the philosopher’s language: 
“A virtuous human being assumes... the exalted 
character of a fellow-labourer with the Highest, a 
fellow-combatant in the great strife, contributing his 
little, which by the aggregation of many like himself 
becomes much, towards that progressive ascendancy 
and ultimately complete triumph of good over evil 
which history points to...-.”* 

Christ fases the language of urgency. His Divine 
_ mission must be fulfilled in the brief space of His 
“day” of opportunity, or not fulfilled at all. “#he 


night—cometh~whenno-man~—can-work.’ We gain a _ 


glimpse of our Lord’s view of His own career. ' He, 
like all His brethren, worked under the hard con- 
ditions of .xisk and uncertainty. His “day” was a 
short one. : 7é life ofJesus in the world had- ended 
when most human lives may be said to be but 


beginning. » It is, indeed, true that His earthly career - 


is but an episode-in His warfare against evil, but it is 
no less true that it is the supreme episode on which 
hung the issue of men’s redemption. (After the 
Passion the conditions of Christ’s life changed : there 
was no longer any opportunity for the performance 
of those works by which—in-—terms~of-human~ex- 
perience—the character of the unseen, unknown 


Father might be, discovered to human view. The ,--~7 | 


lifé,o Christ causes the revelation of Ged, and 
that revelation is adequate and faithful as that life is 
perfect.) S. John—for by that title I must describe 


* v, J. S. MILL, Zhree Essays on Region, p. 116. [London, 1874.] 
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the author of the Fourth Gospel—has adopted this 
view of Christ’s earthly career, and arranged his 
narrative accordingly. In the prologue he pro- 
pounds it as the key to the history. “Mo man hath 
seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, which ts 
in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.” 
That task—the declaration of the Divine in terms of 
the human—is the explanation of Christ’s words, of 
His “signs,’ of His conflicts. He raises against 
Himself all the interests which are dependent on 
false views about God. The professional pride of 
the scribes, the hierarchic pretension of the priests, 
the rigorous ritualism of the Pharisees, the cynical 
worldliness of the Sadducees—all these drew together 
against our Lord as against their mortal adversary. 
Their instinct was unerring, their apprehensions were 
well founded. Christ’s presentment of the Divine 
character condemned pride and pretence; and ex- 
ternalism and expediency. Step by step the 
discovery was made; the breach grew wider with 
every new teaching; the discrepancy became more 
manifest with every fresh “sign”; the history 
becomes dramatic, advancing to a culminating 
crisis. For Christ the crisis is reached when from 
the Cross He cries His victorious word, “J¢ zs 
jinished”, for the opponents of Christ the crisis is 
reached when in answer to the Governor's scornful 
question, “ Shall I crucify your King?” the chief 
priests return the answer of apostasy, “ We have no 
king but Caesar.” The career of our Lord is a 
sustained witness, a Divine pageant, a detailed 
exposition, and, for good or ill, it was completed 
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when the “zght” of the Passion closed in on Him. 
He knew it, and the knowledge shadowed His life 
with awful gravity. “JMZy meat is to do the will of 
Flim that sent Me, and to accomplish His work”; 
“ My Father worketh even until now, and I work”; 
“Vet a little while am I with you, and I go unto Him 
that sent Me”; and in the sublime “ prayer of conse- 
cration ” on the threshold of His agony, “J glorified 
Thee on the earth, having accomplished the work which 
Thou gavest Me to do.’ These and many similar 
words of Christ reveal the intense conviction of 
purpose which inspired His action. The text may 
be added: “ We must work the works of Him that 
sent Me while it ts day: the night cometh when no 
man can work,” 

( “The night cometh when no man can work.” My~ 
brethren, Which of us can escape the pathetic truth 
of Christ’s warning? Forget it, indeed, we may 
in the easy routine of comfortable living, or the 
absorbing pre-occupation of selfish ambition ; drive 
it from mind we can by the distractions of business, 
or the dissipations of pleasure, but it returns upon 
us with ruthless persistence—“The night cometh 
when no man can work.’~-The sand in the hour- 
glass of life falls silently, and we are cheated by 
the silence of its falling into forgetting that it 
falls unceasingly until the last grain has run out. 
It is only under the pressure of some compulsion 
—unwelcome truly, but beneficent—that we mark 
the fatal process. Some career, intertwined with 
our own by the close and subtle bonds of relation- 
ship, or sympathy, or fellowship in work and hope, 
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is cut short by “the pitiless arrow of death,” or 
shipwrecked disastrously in mid-course on the 
sunken rocks of shameful sin, or submerged by 
the sullen wave of irrecoverable misfortune. The 
pang of our hearts compels our notice; in the 
solitude of grief we hear perforce the foreboding 
witness of our fears. “Such are your perils too; 
such the possibilities of your career; for you also 
is the saying, ‘Zhe night cometh when no man can 
work.” And in quieter hours, in those pauses of 
introspection which all, even the lightest, even the 
busiest, experience, the thought comes threateningly 
upon us that our life is passing, that, if indeed we 
are to make any worthy use of the powers and 
opportunities we possess, we must seriously apply 
_ ourselves to some task, and surrender ourselves to 
the service of some ideal. We reflect that our 
tenure of our faculties is pitiably frail, our hold 
on life strangely uncertain. Probably there is not 
one of us who cannot produce from the archives 
of memory instances of mental and moral collapse, 
which afflict us by their pathos or appal us by 
their shame. “ 7he night” has fallen on brilliant 
powers, and great success, and a noble name, and 
splendid hopes. 
“ Names in my ears 

Of all the lost adventurers my peers, 

How such a one was strong, and such was bold, 

And such was fortunate, yet each of old 

Lost, lost ! one moment knelled the woe of years.” 


How inexplicable it is—this persistent cruelty of 
relentless fortunes! Men draw the inferences which 
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match and reveal their characters: the “saeva in- 
dignatio” of the satirist, or the ascetic’s “sorrowful 
way,’ or the “fool’s” coarse atheism, or the 
sensualist’s squalid pleasure. “Vanity of vanities, 
all ts vanity.’ Christ draws another and a nobler 
conclusion. To Him the problem presented itself 
under circumstances of aggravated difficulty. He 
drained the chalice of human baseness, and carried 
the Cross of uttermost human failure; there is no 
deep of human sorrow which He has not sounded ; 
and with these credentials of bitter experience He 
makes His appeal to all who, under whatever cir- 
cumstances, in whatever measure, yet drink of that 
chalice and bend beneath that Cross. 

“We must work the works of Him that sent Me, 
while it ts day; the night cometh when no man can 
work.” “In the world ye have tribulation: but be 
of good cheer; I have overcome the world.” 


THE CHRISTIAN IN THE WORLD 


Preached on the Fourth Sunday in Lent, March 4th, 1894, 
in Westminster Abbey. 


“Look therefore carefully how ye walk, not as unwise, but as wise, 
redeeming the time, because the days are evil.” 
: EPHESIANS v. 15, 16. 


— 


ioe pH per al of Jesus Christ living in the midst 
of a great Pagan city were exposed to grievous 

and continuous perils. The moral corruption of 
the ancient world found there its most complete 
and deadly expression. It entered into all. the 
relations of life: commerce, politics, society, worst’ of 
all, religion, were steeped in it. The very atmosphere 
of existence was heavy with gross sin. Evil, which 
in the country diffused itself over a wider area, and 
was at all times checked and shadowed by the 
solemn and beautiful scenes of Nature, was here 
brought together into a centre, and protruded upon 
the notice without hindrance or intermission. To 
borrow Cardinal Newman’s simile, “It was basking 
under the sun, and rioting and extending itself to 
its amplest dimensions, like some glittering serpent, 
or spotted pard .... without interposition from 
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heaven or earth in correction of so awful a degrada- 
tion.” Such a centre and focus of evil was ancient 
Ephesus. , There vice went hand in hand with the 
grossest superstition; the magic of the Ephesians 
was proverbial. There Paganism expressed itself 
in a popular worship, which combined the sensual 
splendour of the Oriental with the artistic grace of 
the Greek. The Church had been established ‘there 
by S. Paul during two years of unremitting labour, 
amid extraordinary tokens of popular excitement. 
The exceptional violence of his opponents revealed 
the exceptional measure of the apostle’s success, 
‘and .we may not doubt that the sharp-witted 
Ephesians appreciated justly the religious devotion 
of Demetrius and his fellow-craftsmen. The times 
of open opposition are commonly those .of ‘least 
‘spiritual danger, and it was not until quieter days 
succeeded the excitement which drave S. Paul from 
the city, that the real perils of their position were 
felt by the Ephesian converts. When the familiar 
life was resumed amid the familiar surroundings, and 
they found themselves face to face with all its old 
attractions, laid hold of by all its old claims, 
appealed to by all its old motives, then, and not 
till then, did they realize the gulf which severed 
the followers of Christ from the devotees of Diana, 
And as the chill of that great severance passed upon 
them the temptation was steady and strong to rebel 
against it, to throw a bridge across the chasm, and 
attempt the futile yet seductive task of reconciling 
the service of the Crucified with the enjoyment of the 
world, That this temptation was not altogether 
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unsuccessful we may conclude from the passionate 
earnestness with which S. Paul urges upon his 
__converts the austere claims of discipleship. “Our 
lt text stands at the end of a series of moral counsels 
and warnings, of which it is difficult to exaggerate 
the urgency and solemnity. S. Paul has painted 
in vivid colours the contrast between the corruptions 
of society and the holy living of genuine discipleship, 
he has implored the Ephesians to remember that 
such holy living is the condition of “any inheritance 
in the kingdom of Christ and God,’ he has proved 
the necessity of carefulness in the religious life, and 
now he proceeds yet one step further. Carefulness 
must be directed by wisdom, lest the fears of 
conscience and the discipline of conduct be wrongly 
directed, and therefore wasted. “ Take heed therefore 
how ye walk exactly,’ for this is the true sense of the 
original. The Ephesians are to be wise in their 
self-discipline, taking heed that the strictness of their 
walk is directed by right motives to right ends. 
“Take heed therefore how ye walk exactly, not as 
unwise, but as wise, redeeming the time,’ or rather, 
“buying up the opportunity,’ because the days are 
Ye evil. 

S. Paul proposes the method and the reason of 
that careful walk in the world, without which the 
Christian will fail to resist the degrading influences 
which from every side bear down upon him. 

“Buying up the opportunity.” The expression 
occurs also in the Epistle to the Colossians, and a 
comparison of the two passages makes it evident 
that the apostle has primarily in view the relations | 
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which should exist between Christians and those who 
are not Christians. 

“Walk in wisdom toward them that are without, 
buying up the opportunity.’ S, Chrysostom bases on 
these words some admirable counsels as to the right 
method of dealing with unbelievers, counsels which 
have lost nothing of their truth and little of their 
value in the passing of fifteen centuries. He warns 
against giving needless offence to the prejudices of 
men, “Except the Gospel message give no other 
handle, on any score whatever, for the hatred which 
you will incur.” He advises the cultivation of friend- 
ship as a method of gaining access to men’s hearts. 
Intimate acquaintance with character will enable a 
suitable method of address. “For if a physician 
dealeth not with all bodies alike, much more ought 
not a teacher. And yet better will the body 
bear unsuitable medicines than the soul unsuitable 
language ; for instance, a Greek cometh to thee, and 
becomes thy friend. Discourse not at all with him 
on this subject until he has become a close friend, 
and after he hath become so do it gradually.” 

“Buying up the opportunity.” The language is 
that of commerce. S. Paul proposes, as the type 
of the wisely-careful Christian, the prudent merchant 
vigilantly watching the market, prompt to seize the 
opportunities of advantage when they occur, avoid- 
ing the double danger of procrastination and _half- 
heartedness. To procrastinate certainly jeopardizes, 
probably loses the advantage, which the moment 
offers ; half-measures will be worse than none at all. 
To negotiate with no serious purpose, to set hand 
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to tasks the magnitude of which has not been con- 
sidered, to play with business—this is to be guilty of 
the unpardonable sin of merchants, frivolity. No, 
the opportunity must be bought up without delay, 
and secured, made our own, and used. 

We observe, then, that the apostle’s counsel 
assumes vigilance, promptitude, and decision, the 
tempers which are indispensable in the successful 
merchant. 

My brethren, we are ready enough in the concerns 
of the secular life to allow the reasonableness of S. 
Paul’s advice. We speak of men’s “chances,” and 
we are properly relentless against those who waste 
their chances. We say of them very rightly that 
they merit their obscurity, or their failure, or their 
indigence. It is the severest judgment that we can 
pass on a statesman that he missed his opportunity 
because he failed to gauge aright the mind of his 
generation, and was blind to the signs of the times 
writ large in the political horizon. History owes 
its tragedies to such blindness. The world’s crises 
are brought about by it. A living historian has set — 
before us the beginnings of the Reformation. 
Perhaps the most impressive feature in the record 
is the astounding example of political blindness 
which it presents to view. The Papal Court, con- 
taining the most experienced and keen-sighted 
diplomatists of Christendom, was apparently totally 
unable to understand either the grievance or the 
character of Martin Luther. We see them absorbed 
in the eager pursuit of secular objects, and absolutely 
unconscious of the great German revolt that was 
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gathering strength beyond the Alps. “The Papal 
policy towards Luther,” is the striking judgment of 
Bishop Creighton, “was the result of the triumph 
of officials over statesmen in the Papal Court.” A 
great crisis in the history of the Church had arrived, 
and the Church’s rulers were unconscious, pre- 
occupied, blind, and deaf. I have sometimes re- 
flected that such failure to recognize crises is the 
besetting sin of hierarchies. Our Saviour’s comment 
on the Pharisees and Sadducees may not unfitly be 
applied to the religious leaders of later ages, “ Ye 
know how to discern the face of the heaven: but ye 
cannot discern the signs of the times.” 

“Buying up the opportunity.” The wisdom of S. 
Paul’s words is sufficiently manifest when we recall 
the disasters which have had no other cause than the 
slothful indifference or fatuous apathy of men; 
but it is not to such illustrations in the past that I 
desire to lead your thoughts to-day. I have a more 
practical, a more personal end in view. As Christians 
we are each one charged with the sublime mission 
to represent before our fellows. the power of the 
Gospel. The men of the world are authorized to 
demand of those who call themselves by the name 
of Christ a true presentation of His religion. It is 
a very terrible fact, but one from which we may not 
escape. Christ in the judgment of the world is 
Christ as we show Him forth. Our conduct gives 
the measure of His power to order lives. Our 
devotion gives the measure of His power to evoke 
love. He is proposed to men under the dis- 
advantages of our scandals, and with the recom- 
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mendations of our virtues, Christ says not merely 
to the ordained Christian priesthood, though doubt- 
less in special sense to it, but also to that wider 
priesthood, of which the ordaining grace is conveyed 
in the waters of baptism, “He that heareth you, 
heareth Me, and he that rejecteth you, rejecteth Me.” 
We, too, each one have the power of the keys, for 
by our virtues we draw men to those ever-open gates, 
and by our scandals we bar their approach with 
stumbling-blocks. Have you thought of this, my 
brother? These are days when men are greatly 
resentful of interference in religion, greatly devoted 
to religious individualism. There is an unexpressed 
convention, generally observed in the religious sphere, 
which permits every man to go his own way without 
regard to anybody else. It is taken for granted that 
man is not his brother’s keeper, that a man’s religion 
is his own affair, and that he is under no obligation 
to consider its bearings upon others. My brethren, 
that assumption is the most disastrous delusion that 
was ever coined by Satanic craft or accepted by 
human folly. It is the precise contradiction of the 
truth; it runs counter both to the constitution of 
human nature and to the revelation of the Divine will. 

“Ve are the salt of the earth... . Ve are the light 
of the world.” Such are Christ’s declarations to His 
disciples, and, as if to take away the very possibility 
of misconception, He adds those words, of which the 
familiar use has perhaps obscured the tremendous 
gravity. “Even so let your light shine before men, 
that they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.” 
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“ Buying up the opportunity.” This is a counsel 
very necessary, when, having realized the solemn 
charge which rests upon us as the representatives 
of Christ, we attempt deliberately and systematically 
to fulfil it. We go to our several spheres of daily 
toil with the high purpose in our mind to present 
by our words and deeds a true version of discipleship 
to those amid whom we live and more. It is then 
precisely to us that S. Paul’s words are directly 
addressed. 

We—and it is a great thing to be able to say 
this—have reached the conclusion that discipleship 
involves the strict and careful walk in the world, that 
the influence of common conduct—that mysterious 
but most real power which proceeds forth from each 
separate individual, and purifies or degrades, uplifts 
or depresses, hallows or contaminates the society in 
which he is placed—is something for which account 
will have to be rendered to God, and we are 
seriously anxious to bring our lives under the dis- 
cipline of these solemn and salutary convictions. 
We shall most assuredly find ourselves encountered 
by the difficult practical question, How shall this 
be done? How shall we work into the routine of 
office, and counter, and workshop this testimony to 
our Lord? How shall we reconcile the exigent 
claims of business with the uncompromising demands 
of discipleship? S. Paul suggests to us if not the 
answers to these questions, at least the lines along 
which the answers shall be found. He warns us 
against obtruding religion directly upon men’s notice 
in season and out of season; that is, to forget the 
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conditions of life in the world and the infinite sen- 
sitiveness of human nature. No doubt such incessant, 
unremitting testimony is the duty of the Church in 
relation to the world, and as such it finds appro- 
priate place in the advice which S. Paul himself 
‘gives to a Church-ruler ; but that which is the normal 
task of a S. Timothy is the special service of private 
disciples, and we shall gravely compromise our wit- 
ness for Christ if we allow ourselves to disregard the 
fitness of occasion, the methods of courtesy, and 
the convenience of time. Who will question the 
injury to religion which springs from the unreflecting 
persistence of enthusiasts, whose zeal is out of all 
proportion to their wisdom, their knowledge, and 
their charity? The untimely and even offensive 
exhortations addressed by such persons to fellow- 
travellers in railway carriages and omnibuses; the 
crude, conventional tract produced on every occasion 
and for every person; the solemn phrases of spiritual 
experience forced to do duty in the common inter- 
course of secular life—will anyone seriously defend - 
such methods of letting the light of discipleship shine 
upon men? Certainly it will not be disputed that 
such practices do not largely secure the result con- 
templated by Christ. Men do not readily glorify our 
Father which is in heaven when they chafe against 
our impertinence or stop their ears against our brass 
bands, or endeavour to escape from our untimely 
pertinacity, 

“ Buying up the opportunity.’ This is the method 
of the witness that obtains audience of men’s con- 
sciences and wins their hearts. It is the method of 
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habitual self-discipline, of patient vigilance, of faithful 
appeal, and it is within the reach of every disciple. 
Do not doubt that opportunities will come to you. 
It makes no matter where your place in life may be, 
this one thing will belong to it, simply because it 
involves contact with living souls; it will provide 
opportunities for bearing witness to Jesus Christ. 
On this matter I can speak with complete confi- 
dence, for my words command the assent of every 
conscience. The difficulty you and I have to reckon 
with is not lack of opportunity, we have abundance 
of that: but the carelessness which fails to mark, 
the indifference which omits to use, the cowardice 
which fears to seize opportunity—these are difficulties 
indeed. It is terrible to hear men complain of lack 
of opportunity, when to the attentive ear the whole 
complex system of life in every part is crying out 
appeals for faithful witness. So essentially religious 
is man, so real is eternity, that close behind the 
business and pleasure of the world is the question 
of questions for ever presenting itself at the bar of 
men’s hearts, and demanding answer. That question, 
brethren, comes into view when it is least expected ; 
it discovers its presence even when the doors are 
shut, as formerly when the risen Saviour stood in the 
midst of the Eleven. That brief discussion on a 
matter of business, which was quite unimportant, a 
mere suggestion, a half-hinted proposal, did yet raise 
the issue of honesty; that casual conversation in the 
train on the way to the city was the merest trifling, 
yet it meant in the record of heaven and the judg- 
ment of conscience treason to purity ; that argument 
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about religion, which was so exciting while it lasted 
and so soon forgotten, yet did raise the question of 
loyalty to Jesus Christ. What need to continue? 
In a thousand ways the opportunity of witness 
comes to us in the world; in a thousand ways—by 
look, by gesture, by word, by deed, we strip the cloak 
off our hearts and make men see the motives which 
there holds the reins of power. “ Take heed how ye 
walk strictly, not as unwise, but as wise ; buying up the 
opportunity, because the days are evil.” 

“ The days are evil.’ In a very real sense this is 
true of life in the world. The Christian is, and must 
for ever be, a stranger, a pilgrim, an exile on the 
earth. “ Our citizenship is in heaven,’ and this world, 
even at its best, presents itself in ominous competition 
with the duties of the heavenly state. S. John was 
not writing for his own age only when he uttered 
that great cry of warning, which rings through the 
ages as the protest of the last of the apostles against 
the worldliness of discipleship in the coming time: 
“Love not the world, neither the things that are in 
the world. If any man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him. For all that ts in the world, the 
lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the vain- 
glory of life is not of the Father, but is of the world. 
And the world passeth away, and the lust thereof, but 
he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.” 

But each generation has its own particular perils: 
each life its own incommunicable temptations. The 
evil of the days must be rightly adjudged if, indeed, 
it is to be effectually resisted. The strict walk in the 
world, which is the mark of spiritual wisdom, must be 
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determined by the special needs of the place and 
time. My brethren, I venture to think that our own 
generation has exceptional reasons for remembering 
this truth. The conditions of life—economical, social, 
political, intellectual—have changed so rapidly that 
to an amazing extent men are everywhere facing 
new problems, new difficulties, new social ills with 
solutions, expedients, and remedies that were excel- 
lent for other times and other needs, but are now 
obsolete and powerless. Never was there a generation 
so subject to prejudices, so prone to illusions. Never, 
therefore, was there so great need of a wise appraise- 
ment and estimate of its characteristic evils. 

“ The days are evil.” SS. Paul proposes this fact as 
a reason why we should be vigilant to buy up the 
opportunities which come within our reach. In the 
last words of my sermon I would echo the apostle’s 
language. Let us realize the distinctive evils of our 
time ; analyze and so understand the reasons of the 
formidable prejudices and prepossessions which at 
every turn hamper and obstruct the Church’s work 
among the multitudes of the poor; get to the bottom 
of this portentous suspicion which, in its anxiety to 
destroy our influence, threatens even to oppress our 
consciences ; distinguish more accurately between the 
personal and professional, and the moral and spiritual 
interests of the Church ; conciliate by manifest single- 
mindedness those who have been long accustomed to 
associate the claims of conscience with the designs of 
ambition. Above all, let us remember that the duty 
of doing this rests on all disciples. There is too 
much diplomacy and too little democracy in our 
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spiritual politics. On all hands men declaim against 
individuals and classes, while they fail to set them- 
selves to the work which belongs to them. Be it 
ours, brethren, to walk strictly, understanding the 
particular evils of the time, and contributing to the 
forces of resistence that strength which we can give, 
and we alone—the strength of opportunities watched 
for and used to the glory of God and the welfare of 
man, 
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HE example of Jesus Christ is His law. The 

formula of discipleship must always remain 
what it orginally was: a brief summons to con- 
formity —“ Follow Me.” The position of unique 
honour which the Gospels have ever held in the 
visible Church is an evidence of this. They contain 
the law of discipleship because they record the 
life of Jesus Christ. It is not only natural reverence 
for the Divine Founder, nor yet involuntary homage 
to the Perfect Man that underlie this final authority 
of Christ’s example. He Himself, on more than 
one occasion, proposed His own experience as the 
model and prophecy of the eauevCnee of His 
faithful servants. 

“Remember the word that I said unto you, A 
servant ts not greater than his lord. If they persecuted 
Me, they will also persecute you; tf they kept My 
Word, they will keep yours also.” (S. John xv. 20, 21.) 
His fortunes in the world will be the type of the 
fortunes of discipleship so long as the world lasts. 
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And His example was meant to be obligatory on 
the conscience of discipleship. “Jf I then, the Lord 
and the Master, have washed your feet, ye also ought 
to wash one anothers feet. For I have given you 
an example that ye also should do as I have done 
to you.” The Church has been forgetful of much, 
false to much, but it would be hard, if not im- 
possible, to find any period in which the binding 
and final authority of Christ’s example has not 
received recognition, It would be true to make ~ 
the measure and quality of that recognition the 
test of discipleship. In proportion as this law of 
Christ’s life has been followed by His disciples 
their witness has been clear, and their influence 
powerful for blessing in the earth. Among the signs 
which may be considered hopeful at the present 
time, and which go far to counterbalance the de- 
pression which seems the inevitable result of a 
thoughtful consideration of the outlook, both ecclesi- 
astical and social, must surely be counted this very 
manifest fact, that the sense of the obligatoriness of 
Christ’s example is real and active among disciples, 
The Gospel was never more plainly paramount than 
at this time, and if its authority be extensively 
abused, that also is an additional sign of its recog- 
nition. 

I make no apology, then, for the title of this 
paper. Christian men must be deeply concerned 
with the urgent social questions of the time, deeply 
interested in the solutions which from many sides 
are proposed to the complex problems of modern 
civilization, and they turn inevitably to the Gospel 
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for guidance, for authority, and for inspiration. How 
must the Church determine her attitude towards 
the politics of the hour? How shall the altruistic 
ardours of discipleship find practical expression 
under the difficult conditions of an ancient and 
infinitely complex society? How shall our heavenly 
citizenship be reconciled with the claims and duties 
of our earthly citizenship? What guidance can the 
Light of the World give the statesman, the social 
reformer, the town councillor, the man of business, 
the labourer, each in his specific political or economic 
task? There are great movements for social change 
—change for the better, as their advocates say. Has 
the Church of Jesus Christ nothing to say on their 
behalf? Has the New Testament no place among 
the books of political science and social economy ? 
From many sides there rise eager voices of appeal, 
of strong entreaty, that the greatest moral authority 
on the earth—for so much the Christian Church is 
on all hands acknowledged to be—should consent 
to lend support to policies which, at least, profess 
to be beneficent in origin and drift. What is the 
answer to be returned? History is a vast register 
of failure. What influence shall the fact have on 
the enthusiasms of the agonizing present? Does 
not faith remove the mountain? Is the most sacred 
Oracle dumb at such a crisis, or are its responses 
too ambiguous to encourage, too vague to enlighten 
the eager questioner? The literature of social 
reform teems with references to the Gospels. The 
fact is too notorious to require proof. In a thousand 
shapes the appeal is made to the example of Jesus 
N 
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Christ; very astounding proposals are commended 
by His authority; His sacred name is inscribed on 
strange banners. I recognize the legitimacy of the 
appeal while I demur to the causes which it is 
supposed to assist. 

Very briefly I propose to ask what is the witness 
of the Gospel to the social duty of the Church. 
Permit me to interpose the remark that the Church 
has a social duty. It may suit controversialists—nay, 
is it not their obvious interest as controversialists ? 
—to represent every refusal to adopt their own 
standpoint as a denial of the social duty of the 
Church. 

The issues are conveniently simplified until the 
disciple is bidden to choose between a specific social 
policy and a stultification of his position as the 
professed follower of Him whom all, both friends 
and foes, own to be the Prince of Social Benefactors, 
Believe me, the issues are not so simple, and as 
between disciples there is no question of repudiating 
the social duty of the Church. Perhaps the acerbity 
of discussion would vanish when the advocates of 
Christian Socialism recognized that their opponents 
are not a whit less anxious than they are to fulfil. 
the social duty of discipleship. The contention is 
about methods rather than about principles, about 
interpretation rather than about texts. We own the 
duty, we share the ambition, we appeal to the same 
ultimate authority. Nor is there, I think, any notion 
of restricting the subject-matter of discipleship, 
Precisely because the law of discipleship is expressed 
in a human life its range is co-extensive with human 
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duty. As far as I know there are none who would 
dispute Dr. Hort’s words :— 

“Christ's hallowing lordship over human _ life 
demands the full and harmonious co-operation of 
its several functions. The pretermission of any 
one function is to that extent an abnegation of 
Him; the limitation of His supremacy to any one 
function, while the others are reserved for the control 
of self, or of the world without, is to that extent 
a rebellion against Him. His discipleship and His 
apostolate can be duly executed in any one sphere 
only when He is recognized and diligently served 
sas: Lord. of All.-* 

Recognizing the universal range of discipleship, 
it yet remains certain that the various constituents 
of mundane life were variously dealt with by Him, 
who yet designed to rescue, cleanse, and rightly order 
every one. He acted directly here, indirectly there; 
He taught darkly in parables to these, openly in 
plain statement to those. I stand on this variety of 
Christ’s action, this distinctness of Christ’s method; 
and the while I urge these on the notice of an ardent 
and too impatient discipleship, I demur to being 
accused of a desire to limit His empire over human 
life, or to question His guidance in every sphere of 
human duty. You will understand and permit this 
digression. 

+I have observed that by some eminent and many 
obscure writers inferences are drawn from our Lord’s 


* Way, Truth, and Life, p. 153- 
+ See Canon Scott-Holland’s statement of the argument in Zconomic 


Review, Jan., 1895, pp. 16-18. 
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miracles of healing, which seem to me very pre- 
carious, to say the least. If I do those writers no 
injustice their contention is that as Christ commended 
His spiritual teachings by His concern for the bodily 
afflictions of men, so should the Church, obeying the 
law of His example, commend her spiritual message 
by her social service. The inference is sound or 
excessive according to the sense of the last phrase. 
That the physical ills of men were interesting to 
Christ, that. He fulfilled the character attributed to 
Messiah by the prophets of the great Healer, the 
good Physician, is manifest; that His acts of healing 
commended His spiritual teachings to the audience, 
and possibly even to the acceptance of the gross 
multitudes, may be admitted, though I am bound 
to say that the sacred record ever leaves on me the 
impression that Christ’s miracles were rather the 
necessary effects of His divine personality than the 
expression of His deliberate policy; they were 
“signs” of His character, rather than aids to His 
mission. No doubt in experience being the first they 
have also come to be the last; but at the time, in 
common with much else, with all the mystery of 
humiliation which S. Paul summed up in the phrase, 
0 Adyos 6 TOU Taupo, they probably were a hindrance 
to success.* Certainly our Saviour did most care- 
fully abstain from using His miracles as advertisements 
of His mission. He straitly charged those whom He _ 
healed to keep the fact secret, and when, in spite of 
His precautions, His fame as a miracle-worker spread 
abroad, He seemed to retire before it. Moreover, 


* See S, John ix, 1-33 of S. Luke xiii. 1-5. 
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He clearly distinguished the audience of discipleship 
from the eager attention of the multitude. “Ye 
seek Me, not because ye saw signs, but because ye ate 
of the loaves and were filled.” And further, our 
Saviour on more than one occasion impressively 
asserted the connection between sin and physical 
suffering, and His language on this point is all the 
more remarkable, since He explicitly dissociated 
Himself from the hard, mechanical doctrine of the 
Pharisees on the subject. The moral affinities of 
physical suffering were frightfully manifest in the 
case of the possessed. However we interpret the 
expressions of the Scripture, it is evident enough 
that possession involved both a subjugation of the 
victim’s will, and an oppression which might take 
the form of ordinary illness of the victim’s body.* 
Our Saviour, then, as well by the necessity of His 
self-manifestation through appropriate signs, as by 
the physical connections of the moral mischief He 
expressly came to conquer, was forced to deai with 
the bodily afflictions of the men to whom He 
addressed Himself. The Church which perpetuates 
His mission and possesses His presence most 
rightly follows His, example by concerning herself 
deliberately, perpetually, and (if I may use the word) 
corporately with the physical evils of men. The 
history of hospitals is a standing evidence of the 
influence of Christ’s example on the conduct of the 
Church. Hospitals are only one, though perhaps 

* “To this end was the Son of God manifested, that He might 
destroy the works of the devil.” (1 John iii. 8.) 


Cf. the description of Christ healing ‘‘one possessed with a devil, 
blind and dumb.” (S. Matt. xii. 22-30.) 
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the most conspicuous provision which the charity 
of discipleship has made for the physical comfort 
of mankind. So far there is no dispute. But when 
the inference is made to cover the case of direct 
interference in economic conflicts, of direct advocacy 
of social legislation, or even of direct support of 
schemes of social reorganization—and this is the 
case at present—then I demur. Not less impres- 
sive, not less authoritative than Christ’s activity in 
the healing of disease is His abstinence from inter- 
ference in economic and political matters. His 
example is not only binding when it falls in with 
our preferences; it must check and restrain as well 
as stimulate and inspire.* 

Christ. did abstain from directly touching the 
burning practical questions of His day. I suppose 
that is not too much to say of the question whether 
or not tribute should be paid to Cesar. Were not 
consciences troubled about that matter? Was it 
not acute? Did it not, in fact, threaten plainly 
to overwhelm society, as actually happened but a 
few years later in the rebellion of Bar-Cochba? 
I dwell on these points advisedly. The trouble 
of consciences and the urgency of the question are 
irrelevant to the issue whether or not the Church 
should take action. 

But our Lord, though He refused to directly inter- 
fere in political questions, did indirectly deal with 
them. The answer He returned to the Herodians 
is not a mere refusal to have anything to do with 
the question, it is a comprehensive, profound 


* S. Matthew xvii. 15-22, 
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teaching. The immediate question is unanswered ; 
none could make party-capital. (as we might say) 
out of Christ’s answer. Herodian and Pharisee 
were equally rebuked. The answer enshrines a 
principle upon which the Christian Church has, 
with greater or less fidelity, determined her attitude 
towards the State ever since. And the same may 
be said of His answer to the aggrieved man, who 
sought His interference in a property-suit.* Our 
Lord’s refusal to deal directly with the matter was 
as explicit as possible; but He did not content 
Himself with that refusal. He went on to teach 
lessons of perpetual worth about property, and 
its place in human lifet The author of Pastor 
Pastorum very justly comments on the importance 
of Christ’s treatment of this applicant. 

“Let us suppose for a moment that our Lord 
had listened to this man, and left a judgment. 
What would have been the result? We _ should 
have had an isolated case of the law of inheritance, 
on which an irreversible decision had been pro- 
nounced. Every code framed for Christian lands 
would have had to accept and embody this. 
Endless comments on this particular case would 
have been written, endless guesses at the circum- 
stances of it would have been made, and every 
one who contested a distribution would have 
endeavoured to show that this decision covered 
his claims. Moreover, whenever the Christian 

* S. Luke xii. 13-21. 

+ ‘© Take heed and keep yourselves from all covetousness : for a man’s 


life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth ” 
and the parable of the rich fool, 
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missionary came to a new country, instead of 
holding a purely spiritual position he would have 
brought with him a new law of inheritance as part 
of the new religion, and people could not have 
accepted his teaching without changing usages to 
which they clung.’* 

These instances of our Lord’s explicit refusal to 
interpose His authority into the course of social and 
political development raises the question which, in 
view of certain modern contentions, it is necessary to 
consider: Did Christ intend His Church to organize 
for herself a suitable social and political system? 
From my standpoint the answer must be in the 
negative. The Church was not intended to stand 
outside the social, economical, political development 
of the race.t An influence she would be, a very 
important influence she might be, a_ beneficent 
influence she ought to be, but still an influence 
in a wider movement, one factor of many. Is it 
altogether fanciful to recognize His abolition of 
the Pharisaic distinctions between meats clean and 
unclean, as enshrining a principle of very wide 
application? He withdrew religion from spheres 
wherein other forces were set to work. He would 
have no Theocracies of the old type. His claims 
_ were too great for such petty spheres of rule. He 
bade us recognize in the process of human develop- 


* Pastor Pastorumt, p. 404, « 

t ‘‘Ye are the salt of the earth... the light of the w rid.” 
(S. Matt. v. 13-16.) - 

Cf. The description of the Christians in the world, in the 


anonymous Epistle to Diognetus, possibly written by Pantaenus. 
(Licutroor, Apostolic Fathers, p. 505.) 
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ment, as in the physical universe everywhere, the 
Divine Action. 

“ My Father worketh even until now, and I work.” 
(S. John v. 17.) Christ requires of us that we shall 
bring our best intelligence, our best conscience to the 
performance of civic duty, but He gives us no direc- 
tions as Christians which He does not also give to 
those who are not Christians. We bring to our 
performance of civic obligations, to our treatment 
of social problems, to our discussion of political 
proposals, a heightened sense of duty, a spirit of 
self-sacrifice, a just judgment of the relative values 
of things, a faith in the possibilities of man, a great 
respect for his independence, a deep sympathy with 
his difficulties ; in a single phrase, we bring the “send 
of Christ,’ but we have no access to other guidance 
than that which the experience of the race can 
contribute to the intelligence of the individual. The 
temptation has always been great to forget this, to 
claim for Christianity a direct authority in the social 
and political sphere, to place the Church frankly on 
the side of types of social order or political govern- 
ment.* We may concede that the natural tendency 
of things will work out a gradual harmonizing of the 
external order of life and the internal conviction of 
Christians. 

“They put new wine into fresh wine-skins.” Once 


* The attitude of the C. S. U. during the coal-strike of 1893 is a 
case in point. I cannot square with the Gospel the famous Holborn 
resolution: “That the Christian organization of industry involves the 
maintenance of a living wage, by which this Conference understands 
such a wage as shall enable the workers to maintain healthy and 


human homes.” 
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convince men in any number that they all are brethren 
in the one Heavenly Father’s home, and you will 
undoubtedly lay the axe at the root of slavery, and, 
indeed, of all social tyranny ; but you will assuredly 
go astray if you commit yourself to a crusade against 
slavery in the name of Christianity. Slavery is one 
form of social order, and as such Christianity has 
tolerated it, and can still tolerate it until it fails to 
commend itself to the civic conscience ; then, and not 
till then, it will forfeit its claim to the toleration of 
Christ’s disciples. We ought to be very slow to mark 
with the Sign of the Cross any scheme or method 
or policy, however admirable we may adjudge it, 
however plainly it may appear to us to express 
the true Christian principle. Surely the blunders of 
religious men in the past ought to teach modesty to 
religious men in the present. Monarchy did not 
seem less manifestly in its essence Christian to the 
advocates of the divine right of kings in the 
seventeenth century than does combination in 
Trades Unions now appear to Canon Scott-Holland; 
but monarchy is none the less not essentially 
Christian, and labour combinations have no better 
claim on our support than the case they can make 
out to our civic conscience. 

Dean Church has pointed out the essential dis- 
tinction between civilization and religion, and I quote 
his words the more readily since I am thus enabled 
to direct attention to one of the weightiest and wisest 
utterances on the social duty of the Church with 
which I am acquainted. 


“Civilization cannot be said to be the same thing 
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as the influence of Christianity, or to be purely a 
result derived from it, for these tendencies to moral 
improvement existed before Christianity, and showed 
themselves by unequivocal signs, however much they 
were thwarted, neutralized, or at last destroyed. 
There are certain great virtues which social life 
loudly calls for and tends to foster, which, as thought 
grows and purposes widen, are felt more clearly to be 
the true and imperative conditions of all human 
action. Civilization, whether or not it presupposes 
and assists in keeping in view another life, arranges 
primarily and directly for this one, and these virtues 
it produces in increasing force and perfection as its 
fruit and test. It is no disparagement to that which 
we believe to be as infinitely greater than civilization, 
as the future destiny of man is greater than his 
present state, to acknowledge gladly that these 
beneficial tendencies were originally implanted in 
society by the author of society. But the effect has 
been that alongside of the influence of Christianity 
has grown up another influence, not independent of 
it, yet not identical with it; owing much—it would 
be bold to limit ow much—to Christianity, yet 
having roots of its own; not in its own nature hostile 
to religion, yet moving on a separate line; sometimes 
wearing the guise of a rival, sometimes of a suspicious 
and uncongenial associate with diverging aims and 
incommensurate views, but always, even when most 
friendly, with principles and methods of its own. It 
has many names, and perhaps none of them happy 
ones; but it is that power, distinct from religion, 
however much it may be affected by it, which shapes 
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our polity, and makes our laws, and rules in our 
tribunals, and sets the standard in literature, and 
impregnates our whole social atmosphere.”* 

The Gospels do seem to me to justify that dis- 
tinction between sacred and secular, which has no 
doubt been often drawn too sharply, and sometimes 
has been drawn in wrong directions, but which none 
the less is real and fundamental. It is the distinc- 
tion which Dean Church draws in the words I have 
quoted between Civilization and Christianity. It is 
drawn—as I understand His Words—by our Blessed 
Saviour Himself.+ 

“ Work not for the meat which perisheth, but for the 
meat which abideth unto eternal life, which the Son of 
Man shall give unto you.” (S. John vi. 27.) 

“ Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon the earth, 
where moth and rust doth consume, and where thieves 
break through and steal: but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth 
consume, and where thieves do not break through nor 
steal: for where thy treasure ts, there will thy heart be 
also.” (S. Matt. vi. 19, 20.) 

How sharply the distinction between the disciples 
and the world is drawn in the Discourses in the 
Upper Chamber, and in the Prayer of Christ. The 
famous words to Pilate do not stand alone, they are 
the summary of that Witness of the Gospel of 
which they may be considered the concluding word. 


* Gifts of Civilization, pp. 98, 99. 

t Cf Canon Bricut, Waymarks in Church History, pp. 417-418. 
“The attempt to treat all things as equally sacred may result in treating 
all things as equally secular.” 
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They must be read with the commentary of the 
Life before and the Passion after. “My kingdom ts 
not of this world: if My kingdom were of this world, 
then would My servants fight, that I should not be 
delivered to the Jews: but now is My kingdom not 
Srom hence.” 

I do not think the recognition of this distinction 
need expose us to the danger which Dr. Hort 
vigorously indicates, though I confess I do not quite 
see my way through all he says in those profound 
and most suggestive pages. “The Church will be 
false to herself and to the universality of the task 
committed to her if she seeks to protect the life of 
Christ by striving to fence it round into a little 
province of peculiar emotion.”’* 

The Church is charged to perpetuate Christ’s 
Mission, with Christ’s authority, by Christ’s methods. 
“As the Father hath sent Me, even so send I you,” are 
the words which inspire the Church’s Witness in the 
world. The influence which the Church brings to 
bear upon the world’s life ought to be the same 
influence as that which Christ brought to bear on the 
life of His own generation, and it should be exerted 
in the same directions. If Christ was normally 
engaged in teaching men the truths which concern 
their eternal welfare, in bidding them lift up their 
minds from the visible, tangible concerns of daily 
routine to the supreme interests which mysteriously 
were bound up with them, such we may be sure is 
the normal task of Christ’s Church. If He interested 


* The Way, the Truth, and the Life, p. 146. 
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Himself in the physical ills of men, and healed them, 
the Church cannot do otherwise. If He asserted 
the sanctity of the Marriage Bond the Church can- 
not be indifferent on the subject; if He was silent 
on economic and political questions the Church may 
be sure she has no commission to speak. How the 
Church is to fulfil Christ’s Ministry, to perpetuate 
Christ’s Witness, to exert Christ’s influence under the 
ever-changing conditions of the world’s life, would 
seem to be reserved for the guidance of the Spirit 
of Truth, who lives in her. Indeed, our Saviour did 
so reserve the application of His own Gospel. 

“T have yet many things to say unto you, but ye can- 
not bear them now. Howbeit when He, the Spirit of 
truth is come, He shall guide you into all the truth: 
jor He shall not speak from Himself: but what things 
soever He shall hear, these shall He speak: and He 
shall declare unto you the things that are to come. He 
shall glorify Me: for He shall take of Mine,and shall 
declare it unto you.’ The teaching function of the 
Spirit will be exercised within the limits of Christ’s 
Witness; His guidance will have reference to the 
Revelation once for all delivered in Christ’s life. 

The influence of our blessed Lord was the influence 
of perfect character. He did what He did in the 
power of His righteousness. He could face opposition 
with the fearless challenge, “Which of you convicteth 
Me of sin?” and by title of His innocent life He 
could address directly the consciences of men. “Jf 
I say truth, why do ye not. believe Me? He that is 
of God heareth the words of God: for this cause ye 
hear them not, because ye are not of God.” In thus 
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addressing Himself to consciences, He accepted very 
slow and limited success for His message, and so 
must it be with His Church. If she will be content 
to adopt her Founder’s method, how severe must be 
her own self-discipline, how gradual and intermittent 
her success, how constant her failure! I do not trust 
the eagerness of Christian Socialists. They talk of 
the conditions of this age as so startling and so 
grave as to compel a change in Christian standpoints. 
I do not think the changing of conditions can justify 
much that is proposed. I venture to suggest that 
impatience, and the disposition to take short cuts 
to success, and the zeal that will annihilate those 
who seem to obstruct the way of the Lord, are not 
merely the temptations of the past, but also of the 
present. It is a temptation which degrades the 
disciple who yields to it, and charges his apparent 
success with the promise of the worst failure, and 
the witness of the Gospel is very clear against it. 
Christ’s example requires the Church and every 
member of the Church to be very jealous for the 
independence of men, very careful not to bring 
illegitimate pressure to bear on human wills. We 
may not bring the coercive methods of the world 
into the service of the kingdom of heaven, And let 
us be thoroughly honest. Coercion in the old brutal 
sense of physical force is little temptation now; in 
civilized communities methods of violence are not 
tolerated, but do not suppose that therefore the 
ancient temptation has ceased. You can coerce men 
by organizing public opinion against them as truly 
and as efficiently as ever they were coerced by the 
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despots of a ruder time. You can destroy the 
independence of men’s characters, and kill the great- 
ness out of their conduct by other forms of bribery 
than that coarse obvious form which is known to 
our penal code.* Whatever the degree or type of 
unlawful pressure may be, it stands condemned by 
the example of Jesus Christ. Men cannot be tricked, 
or bullied, or bribed, or coaxed into owning His 
authority. The heavenly city must not by such 
means gather its citizens. You will not make men 
Christians if you begin by making them hypocrites. 
Christ would not accept unreal discipleship. Signifi- 
cantly enough His sternest teachings were called 
forth by the indications of popularity.t He was 
quite intolerant of delusion; men must come to Him 
with their eyes open. Is there no lesson here for the 
ardour of social reformers? Is there no rebuke for 
those who are for ever seeking to make the Church 
popular? Is there no warning as to the real worth 
of such popularity as she succeeds in gaining? When 
the Church can take on to her lips her Master’s 
description of His earthly life, “JZy meat ts to do 
the will of Him that sent Me, and to accomplish His 
work,’ she need not greatly concern herself about 
the results of her labours, even though her failure 
be as apparently complete as His. 


* This is my objection against the “ White Lists” of the C. S. U. 
The principle is wrong, and ultimately the result cannot help being 
degraded. Human virtue is too fragile for these violent experiments. 

t See S. Luke xiv. 25-35; S. John vi, 15, 22, sg, 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL 
RE EATIONSIIPS 


Preached on the Fourth Sunday in Lent, March 15th, 18096, 
in the Chapel. 


‘*Those that use the world, as not abusing it: for the fashion of this 
world passeth away.”—1I CORINTHIANS vii, 31.* 


HE Epistles of S. Paul to the Church in Corinth 

are, from the standpoint of the student of 
Christian History, singularly difficult and important. 
The introduction of Christianity into the midst of 
a great Pagan city involved the raising and, at least, 
the provisional solution of many difficult problems. 
How far must the new faith disturb and change the 
old manner of life? Human society has necessary 
requirements of its own—there are conditions of 
human life which are older than Christianity and, 
in some sense, independent of Christianity. Here 
are the claims of the State, the unformulated yet, 
perhaps, even more imperious claims of society ; 
the complex network of relationships, especially 
that great basal relationship of the sexes which 


* The English happily preserves the paronomasia in the Greek, kat 
of xpwhpevor TOV KbcMOY WS Wh KaTAXpwpevoL* Tapdryer yap TO TXHua TOD 
K6opou TovToU, 
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seems to be the ultimately determining factor in 
most social problems, and these claims have taken 
customary expression, they are enshrined in the 
myriad fashions, traditions, usages, unwritten codes 
of conduct, accepted standards of duty which belong 
to and, in the sum, determine the character of an 
ancient civilization. These may be called the furniture 
of human life, of which physical conditions are the 
habitation. And into the very heart of this complex, 
organized, venerable society there is suddenly intro- 
duced the faith of Jesus Christ. The society of the 
Church begins to grow with the fresh vigour of youth 
in the very centres of ancient Pagan civilization, 
as in the country I have observed an ash growing 
strongly through, and apparently out of the hollow 
trunk of an exhausted but yet living oak. It is 
evident that there will emerge manifold friction, 
complication, and disturbance. These consequences, 
we may remind ourselves, were expressly contem- 
plated by the Divine Founder of Christianity. He 
spoke with startling plainness of the disruptions 
which His Gospel would occasion :— 

“ Think not that I came to send peace on the earth ; 
L came not to send peace but a sword. For I came 
to set a man at variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother, and the daughter-in-law 
against her mother-in-law ; and a man’s foes shall 
be they of his own household.” Not less plainly did 
our Lord repudiate the aims and modes of secular 
warfare. In a series of parables He declared the 
calmness and, so to speak, naturalness of the process 
by which Christianity should be established in the 
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world: The seed cast into the ground, growing 
unnoticed and unheard; the Jeaven hid in three 
measures of meal, working silently but surely; the 
draught-net spread out in the waters, of which it 
does not even ruffle the surface—these and similar 
metaphors convey the same impression. Christ 
summed up His habitual teaching when He spoke 
the memorable words to Pontius Pilate—words 
which face every Christian generation with the 
comfort of divine assurance, and the severity of 
divine rebuke: 

“My kingdom ts not of this world: tf My kingdom 
were of this world, then would My servants fight, that 
I should not be delivered to the Jews: but now 1s My 
kingdom not from hence.” 

We find the same double and apparently contra- 
dictory aspect presented by the Gospel in the hands 
of its first missionaries. It seemed to the heathen, 
among whom it was proclaimed, a veritable message 
of social revolt: the authorities looked upon it with 
suspicion: the leaders of society held aloof: the 
clever men, the learned, the philosophers could not 
conceal their contempt. “ These that have turned the 
world upside down are come hither also” was the cry 
raised when the apostles appeared. S. Paul was 
writing from life when in the first chapter of the 
epistle before us he drew his famous picture of the 
world’s reception of the Gospel : 

“Where is the wise? Where ts the scribe? 
Where is the disputer of this world? ... Seeing 
that Jews ask for signs, and Greeks seek after wisdom : 
but we preach Christ crucified, unto Jews a stumbling- 
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block, and unto Gentiles foolishness... not many 
wise after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble 
are called.” On the other hand, nothing was farther 
from the mind of the apostles than to break suddenly 
and abruptly the established traditions of ordered 
life. They consistently preached loyalty to the 
State: they exhorted men to acquiesce in the 
arrangements of society. The chapter before us is 
an impressive example of their teaching. The 
apostle has been asked by the Corinthians to direct 
them as to their duty in the difficult and delicate 
questions which, in consequence of discipleship, arose 
in connexion with the relation of the sexes. Ought 
men to marry under the circumstances of Pagan life, 
when the end of the world was—such was the 
universal belief of Christians at the time—so near at 
hand? Ought the Christian wife to continue with 
the heathen husband, or the Christian husband retain 
the heathen wife? Ought fathers to give their 
daughters in marriage? These and similar questions 
were of urgent practical importance: the welfare, 
nay, the existence of many homes depended on the 
answers which S. Paul returned. He is very careful 
to define the measure of authority which his answers 
can claim. Thus he advances the absolute and final 
authority of Christ Himself for the decision that 
not even discipleship could be pleaded against the 
marriage bond. “ Unto the married I give charge, yea 
not I, but the Lord, that the wife depart not from her 
husband... and that the husband leave not his wife.” 
This is the grand principle: marriage is a divine 
institution, and as such, not to be revolted against in 
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the supposed interest of religion. In applying this 
principle to the actual cases of mixed marriages, 
S. Paul speaks with the high but secondary authority 
of the Apostolate. “Zo the rest say I, not the Lord: 
Tf any brother hath an unbelieving wife, and she is 
content to dwell with him, let him not leave her. And 
the woman which hath an unbelieving husband, and he 
zs content to dwell with her, let her not leave her hus- 
band ... Yet if the unbelieving departeth, let him 
depart: the brother or the sister ts not under bondage 
in such cases: but God hath called us in peace.” So 
S. Paul tolerates in the case of fanatical heathen 
wives and persecuting heathen husbands that dis- 
ruption of the home, which Christ Himself had 
contemplated. Yet immediately, as if fearful of 
having conceded too much, the apostle addresses 
to Christian husbands and wives an exhortation to 
have faith and be patient. “For how knowest thou, 
O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband? or how 
knowest thou, O husband, whether thou shalt save thy 
wife? Only as the Lord hath distributed to each man, 
as God hath called each, so let him walk. And so 
ordain I in all the churches.” S, Paul pauses to apply 
this principle of acquiescence, of continuance in 
existing situations, of loyalty to actual claims to 
two prominent cases, which were general and urgent 
at the time. Ought a man on becoming a disciple 
to repudiate his religious status as Jew or Gentile? 
Ought he to repudiate his social status as freeman or 
bond-slave? In both cases the apostle returns 
a negative answer. Discipleship is independent of 
status, greater, deeper, more lasting. Privilege has 
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no intrinsic value: social status does not affect the 
real liberty. “Let each man abide in that calling 
wherein he was called.” 

“Such a thing is Christianity,” exclaims S. 
Chrysostom, in one of those famous homilies, which 
may take rank with S. Paul’s Epistles as providing 
the clearest insight into the actual conditions of 
discipleship in the ancient world—‘“in slavery to 
bestow freedom... For this cause his bidding 
is, remain a slave.... And how shall slavery be 
able to hurt? It is not slavery itself, beloved, that 
hurts; but the real slavery is that of sin. And, if 
thou be not a slave in this sense, be bold and rejoice. 
No one shall have power to do thee any wrong, 
having the temper which cannot be enslaved. But 
if thou be a slave to sin, even though thou be ten 
thousand times free, thou hast no good of thy 
liberty.” 

The apostle recommends the unmarried state 
generally as appropriate to the “present distress,” 
and more particularly as leaving greater freedom 
for the Lord’s work. The “present distress” must 
be understood as a reference to the Second Advent, 
supposed to be imminent, the occurrence of which 
would be accompanied by those tremendous 
calamities which the Jews were accustomed to 
describe by the impressive phrase, “the pangs of. 
the Messiah,”* and of which our Lord gave solemn 
warning to His disciples. In view of those “ days 
of travail” now so close at hand there was an in- 


* vy, LIGHTFOOT, Works, xi. 421-423, where Rabbinic references 
are collected, 
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congruity, almost an insolence, in contracting new 
secular ties, “marrying and giving in marriage.” 
Rather it were fitting to regard existing relation- 
ships as cancelled in everything but the article of 
duty. S. Paul’s language is remarkably similar to 
that of the Apocryphal book known as the Second 
Book of Esdras, which, however, was probably not 
written for nearly a generation after the apostle 
wrote the epistle before us.* I will quote the 
passage, not only for its interest, but because it will 
serve to bring out the sense of S. Paul: 

“O My people, hear My word: make you ready to 
the battle, and in those evils be even as pilgrims upon 
the earth. He that selleth, let him be as he that fleeth 
away: and he that buyeth as one that will lose: he 
that occupieth merchandize, as he that hath no profit by 
zt, and he that butldeth as he that shall not dwell 
therein: he that soweth, as if he should not reap: so also 
he that pruneth the vines, as he that shall not gather 
the grapes: they that marry as they that shall get no 
children; and they that marry not as the widowed. 
Inasmuch as they that labour labour in vain: for 
strangers shall reap their fruits, and spoil their goods, 
overthrow their houses, and take their children captive, 
for in captivity and famine shall they beget their 
children: and they that traffick, traffick to become a 
spoil: the more they deck their cities, their houses, their 
possessions, and their own persons, the more will I hate 
them for their sins, saith the Lord.” 


* ©©Tt was evidently written only a short time after the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Romans; and in all probability its date is to be 
assigned to the reign of Domitian (81-96 A.D.).”—Prof. RyLE, in 
Cambridge Companion to Bible, p. 62. 
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It is not surprising that S. Paul’s language was 
misunderstood. We find that at least in one Gentile 
Church the apostle had to rebuke with severity a 
disposition to make the nearness of the Second 
Advent an excuse for neglecting the plain duties 
of life, and, in fact, for basing a disgraceful idleness 
on the pretence of an absorbing piety. “Aven when 
we were with you, this we commanded you. If any 
will not work, neither let him eat,’ writes S. Paul to 
the Thessalonians. This scandalous abuse of the 
apostle’s teaching cannot detract from its essential 
agreement with our sense of fitness. In times of 
great anxiety or distress we resent, and resent justly, 
proposals of action, new plans, new engagements. 
We echo Elisha’s indignant words to the covetous 
Gehazi, who, even in the decline of the national 
fortunes, and in presence of a representative of the 
Syrian power which was destined to work the final 
overthrow of the kingdom of Israel, could yet turn 
his thoughts towards his self-advantage.* “Js zt a 
time to receive money, and to receive garments, and 
olive-yards, and vineyards, and sheep, and oxen, and 
menservants, and maidservanis?” We can under- 


* of. the Pharisees who after the destruction of the Temple would 
neither eat flesh nor drink wine. ‘‘To whom R. Josua, Why, O my 
sons, do ye not eat flesh nor drink wine? And they answered, Should 
we eat flesh, of which we were wont to offer on the altar, and now it 
is perished? and shall we drink wine, of which we were wont to pour 
out upon the altar, and now it is ceased? When a wicked empire 
ruled over Israel, and decreed rough things against them, and made 
the law and the precept cease from them, and permitted them not to 
circumcise their children, they said to Rabbi Josua, It is fit, that we 
resolve among ourselves, not to contract marriage, nor beget sons,”— 
LIGHTFOOT, vol. xii, p. 499. 
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stand that among the Armenian Christians, who 
have for many months been surrendered to the 
foulest oppression, that S. Paul’s language would 
still possess all its original power and persuasiveness. 
That would be a base Armenian who, while his race 
was in jeopardy of actual extirpation, while his faith 
was daily subjected to infamous insult, could give 
himself to thoughts of marriage, of business, of self- 
advancement. On the morrow of an earthquake, 
when the landscape is an almost unrecognisable 
scene of ruin, men cannot find the heart to make 
plans, or energy to undertake exertion. And as 
the memory of a great calamity paralyses men’s 
faculties, so does the expectation of disaster. There 
is an inherent and irresistible repugnance to the 
bustle and eagerness of ordinary business at a time 
when life is shadowed by a great woe, and hearts are 
breaking beneath an intolerable strain. We claim 
and we receive at such times the homage of silence. 
But it may be urged with much force: the gloomy 
counsels of S. Paul have no fitness, and can find no 
possible practical application in our own age, when 
the expectation of the end of the world, which 
plainly inspired them, can hardly be said to retain 
a place among the convictions of believers. May we 
not relegate this harsh and repulsive chapter to the 
category of obsolete and abrogated speculations? 

It is worth while for a few moments, before we 
conclude, to consider what answer to return to that 
question. It must be conceded by the most resentful 
that the text scarcely reads like a transitory counsel 
dictated by panic, and useless, not to say absurd, 
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now the panic is over. “ Those that use the world, as 
not abusing it: for the fashion of this world passeth 
away.” Not even the most worldly will fail to 
recognize a disturbing appearance of truth in the 
last sentence. The “fashion”* of the world, that is, 
the aspect which it is presenting to view at any given 
moment, passes away, to be replaced immediately by 
another “fashion” equally authoritative and equally 
transitory. The image is probably drawn from the 
shifting scenes of a theatre, which, indeed, fill the 
whole view of the spectator while they occupy the 
stage, but which are none the less the production of 
a mechanism which will remove and replace them as 
easily as it set them up. 

Who will question the fleeting character of even 
the most apparently durable of terrestrial fashions ? 

Not only customs change, and change quickly, 
but ideas change, canons of taste change, systems 
of thought change, the mightiest institutions change. 
The extent and rapidity of terrestrial change escape 
us in common life, but in the retrospect of time, 
when we pause to note the experiences through 
which we have been passing, to take our bearings 
in. the voyage of existence, we are almost staggered 
at the vastness of the revolution which has silently, 
and without attracting our regard, passed over the 
world. Even in the affairs of this life we are quick 
to recognize the folly of allying ourselves too closely 
with any particular phase of public sentiment, or 
committing our fortunes unreservedly to any specific 
arrangement of society. The man who in business, 


* 


v. TRENCH, Synonyms of N. T., pp. 262-267. 
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or in politics, refuses to recognize the mutability 
of the world’s fashion may, by his dogged courage, 
command our admiration, but cannot be adjudged 
other than an unreflective fool notwithstanding. 
This sentence, which provides the basis of S. Paul’s 
admonition in the text, helps us to understand it. 
To wse the world rightly is to treat it with due 
regard to its transitory character. We are immortal 
beings ; our hearts can only rightly rest on immortal 
things; the interests of earth, urgent, plausible, 
powerful, alluring, are but the “husks which the swine 
do eat.” S. Augustine’s famous saying declares a 
truth which the long history of human disillusionment 
has affirmed, and still affirms, and shall affirm for 
ever. “Fecisti nos ad Te, Domine; et inquietum est 
cor nostrum donec requiescat in Te.” “O Lord, 
Thou hast fashioned us for Thyself; and our soul 
has no rest until it rests in Thee.’ <A greater than 
S. Augustine cried the same warning. “ Work not 
for the meat which perisheth,” saith the Lord, “du¢ 
for the meat which abideth unto eternal life, which 
the Son of man shall give unto you.’ We abuse 
the world when we throw ourselves heart and soul 
into its interests and engagements. We should 
remember that our real concern with these is but 
slight and brief. We, brethren, not less than those 
heroes of faith whose noble record illumines the 
history of the race, must confess, when we consider 
seriously our position in the world, that we too 
“are strangers and pilgrims on the earth,’ making 
it manifest even in the very mid-course of temporal 
business that we, as they, are “seeking after a country 
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of our own.” An ancient Christian writer* has 
described the position of the citizens of the heavenly 
city in the world under the suggestive metaphor of 
the soul in the body. “The soul is enclosed in the 
body, and yet itself holdeth the body together; so 
Christians are kept in the world as in a prison-house, 
and yet they themselves hold the world together. 
The soul, though itself immortal, dwelleth in a 
mortal tabernacle; so Christians sojourn amidst 
perishable things, while they look for the imperish- 
ability which is in the heavens.” 

“ Where your treasure ts, there will your heart 
be also,’ said Christ, and we should indeed be wise 
if we took the words to heart. “Zhe fashion of 
this world passeth away”—none can deny it; the 
evidences of change, decay, departure, death, are 
too many and too manifest to escape the regard 
of the least observant. Whence comes it that, in 
spite of this, the empty, passing world, with its 
tinsel glory and hollow pretence, yet chains our 
hearts and absorbs our affections? 

“ Set your mind on the things that are above, not 
on the things that are upon the earth. For ye died, 
and your life is hid with Christ in» God.” To be 
a Christian is to be linked on to the Eternal Reality, 
even in the midst of the ebb and flow of the 
changing world. “Thou shalt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on Thee,’ runs the word 

* The author of the anonymous fragment known as the “‘ Epistle to 
Diognetus.”—v. Licutroot, Afostolic Fathers, p. 505. It “consists 
of two fragments, of which the latter portion is sometimes assigned to 


about 130, while the first part is possibly of yet earlier date.”—Prof, 
RYLE, Cambridge Companion, p. 11. 
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of ancient promise: the word which finds ample 
fulfilment in every human life which has anchored 
itself for time and for eternity to the Rock of Ages ; 
for though “the world passeth away and the lust 
thereof,’ yet still it is true that “he that doeth the 
will of God abideth for ever.” 


CHRISTIANITY AND CHILDHOOD 


Preached on the Sunday after Christmas, Dec. 27th, 1896, 
in the Hospital. 


“The Child Jesus.”— S. LUKE ii. 27. 


T is a common observation that an affection for 

children, and what invariably goes with it, the 
power of drawing forth the affection of children, are 
among the best signs of character anyone can 
possess. Few people, I think, would be disposed to 
deny that a dislike of children, and the quality of 
drawing upon oneself children’s dislike, are very 
unfavourable witnesses to character. Whether this 
general conviction be well founded or not, there can 
be no question as to its existence, and it argues an 
attitude of mind with regard to childhood not less 
interesting than significant. It may, I think, be said 
with truth that this attitude of mind is strictly limited 
to Christian society, by which I mean society which 
acknowledges the authority and has developed under 
the influence of Christian ideas. Certainly we are 
not now accustomed to consider a regard for children 
as a specially Christian disposition: it is part and 
parcel of the general and settled opinions of civilized 
men: we should naturally rank it among the notions 
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which belong to humanity as such, rather than to 
humanity as Christian. In doing so we have 
certainly this measure of justification, that the 
affectionate regard for children has a natural basis ; 
it is a true development of that parental sense which 
is an essential element of human nature. But that 
parental sense, outside the sphere of Christian 
influence, has not been able to exercise a sufficiently 
commanding authority over human action: every- 
where it has yielded to the hostile pressure of other 
forces. Christmastide turns our thought to child- 
hood ; on every hand, wherever Christianity prevails, 
men are thinking and speaking about the Child Jesus. 
Even the prejudices of religious disagreement, or the 
more relentless resentments of anti-Christian belief, 
cannot resist the charm of this festival. The sourest 
sectary and the most scornful infidel waive their 
objections, and the Birthday of Jesus Christ wins the 
unique distinction of universal celebration, 

I take this opportunity then of considering briefly 
the influence of Christianity on childhood. What was 
the prevailing doctrine about childhood when Christ 
was born in Bethlehem? It is a safe rule that the 
best statement of men’s beliefs is their practice. 
Applying that rule to the case before us, we can have 
no doubt at all as to the general opinion of civilized 
mankind 1900 years ago. I am not speaking now of 
the opinion of the brutal and degraded sections of 
ancient society. It would be as unfair to judge 
Paganism by such, as it would be to judge 
Christianity by the slum and the police-court. 
No, I am speaking of the opinion as illustrated 
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by the practice of the best men of Pagan society. 
Now, for the purpose of our present discussion, 
we may examine the practice of Paganism with 
reference to the crime of infanticide. Infanticide, 
probably, was commonly regarded as a wrong thing 
among the Pagans, though the greatest names of 
antiquity may be counted among its advocates and 
apologists; but it was considered a very venial 
offence. 

“Infanticide,” observes Mr. Lecky,* “as is well 
known, was almost universally admitted among the 
Greeks, being sanctioned, and in some cases enjoined, 
upon what we should now call ‘the greatest happiness 
principle, by the ideal legislations of Plato and 
Aristotle, and by the actual legislations of Lycurgus 
and Solon.” 

The exposition of children may be regarded as 
practically identical in moral turpitude with infanti- 
cide, and of exposition we may safely affirm that it 
was the rule and not the exception of Pagan life. 

“The exposition of children,” says Gibbon,+ “was 
the prevailing and stubborn vice of antiquity. It was 
sometimes prescribed, often permitted, almost always 
practised with impunity.” 

The Stoic philosopher, Seneca,{ is justly regarded 
with admiration. His writings abound in utterances 
so profound, so true, so elevated, as to be not un- 
worthy of comparison with the teachings of the New 


* vy, History of European Morals, ch. iv. 

+ Decline and Fall, ch. 44. 

tv. Bishop LicutrooT’s Essay on S, Paul and Seneca in Philip- 
pians, pp. 270-328, 
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Testament. He must certainly be regarded as 
representing the highest morality of Paganism. He 
was a contemporary of the Apostle Paul, and the 
brother of that amiable proconsul of Achaia, Gallio, 
to whose broad-minded ‘equity the apostle owed his 
escape from the violence of the Corinthian Jews. 
What was Seneca’s opinion about these horrible 
practices of killing and exposing infants? He leaves 
us in no doubt on the matter: 

“Monstrous births we destroy,” he writes, “children, 
if they are weak and deformed, we drown. It is not 
wrath but reason to separate the useless from the 
sound.” 

You may be sure that if such was the teaching of 
the best Pagans, the practice of the average multi- 
tude proceeded on even lower principles. The 
utilitarian basis which the philosopher proposed for 
child-murder would be exchanged by the selfish and 
the licentious for very much lower considerations. 
We know how even in the face of Christianity, under 
the terror of righteously stern laws, watched by a 
justly resentful public opinion, the cruelty of avarice 
and the abominable recklessness of lust continue to 
work out their achievements of infamy. What must 
the children of the Pagans have endured when there 
were no restraining principles in religion, and no 
deterrent terrors in the law! 

We turn now to consider the attitude of Christianity 
towards these prevailing practices of child-murder 
and exposure. In the Gospels, and indeed generally 
in the New Testament, these offences are scarcely 
mentioned, for the sufficient reason that the writings 
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of the New Testament belong almost entirely to the 
time when Christianity was face to face with Judaism, 
and Judaism was honourably free from the cruelty 
and profligacy which reigned in Pagan society. When 
we pass to the literature of the sub-apostolic age the 
case is different. In the earliest treatises on Christian 
morals which have survived, we note that abortion 
and child-murder are specifically condemned. I will 
content myself with a single reference to the Doctrine 
of the Twelve Apostles,* a manual probably not later 
than the end of the first or the beginning of the 
second century. “And the second commandment of 
the teaching is: Thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not 
commit adultery, thou shalt not corrupt boys, thou 
shalt not commit fornication, thou shalt not steal, 
thou shalt not use enchantments, thou shalt not pro- 
cure abortion, nor shalt thou kill the new-born child, 
thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s goods.” 

An anonymous writer of the second century, the 
author of the Epistle to Diognetus, institutes a most 
interesting comparison between Christians and Pagans, 
from which I extract the following: “Every foreign 
country is a fatherland to them, and every fatherland 
is foreign. They marry like all other men, and they 
beget children: but they do not cast away their 
offspring. They have their meals in common, but 
not their wives. They find themselves in the flesh, 
and yet they live not after the flesh. Their existence 
is in earth, but their citizenship is in heaven.” 


* Didache, c. ii. This little treatise was probably a manual used in 
the training of catechumens. The prohibition of child-murder is 
repeated in the ZY. of Barnabas, c. xix. 
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S. Justin Martyr, in the earlier of his Apologzes,* 
written probably about the year 148 of our era, thus 
expresses the prevailing Christian opinion :— 

“We, however, to avoid bringing oppression on 
any one, or sinning ourselves, are taught that it is 
unlawful to expose even new-born children; in the 
first place, because we see almost all those that are 
so—not only the females, but also the males—trained 
to purposes of prostitution ... Again, another 
reason against exposing infants is, lest any one of 
them may not be found, but may perish, and we be 
homicides.” The compassion of Christians went forth 
to these abandoned little ones, doomed by their 
parents to death, or disgrace more terrible than 
death. The widows and virgins of the Church in- 
cluded among their regular works of piety, the care 
of these outcast babes. Among the very earliest 
recorded charitable institutions we find mention of 
children’s homes or orphanages. S. Ignatius counts 
it among the tokens of those “who hold strange 
doctrine touching the grace. of Jesus Christ,’} that 
they “have no care for love, none for the widow, 
none for the orphan, none for the afflicted, none for 
the prisoner, none for the hungry or thirsty.” When 
persecution ceased, and with the conversion of Con- 
stantine the perilous era of secular prosperity began, 
these institutions for destitute children attracted the 
lavish support of Christians, and I need not remind 
you that they retain their place in popular regard at 


* Apology i., 27, 29. 
+ Epistle to the Smyrneans, c. vi.—v. LIGHTFOOT, Apostolic Fathers, 
vol, ii. pp. 304-306. 
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this present time. It may interest the choir-boys to 
know that both at Rome and Constantinople orphans 
from the orphanage were employed as choristers ;* 
and that at Rome, a thousand years ago, the 
orphanage came to be used as the Singers’ School. 
It is the natural development, brethren, from good 
works to acceptable worship. He sings best who 
lives best. But this is a digression. 

It would take me too long to trace the effect of 
Christian influence upon the legislation of the empire, 
and I will conclude this part of my sermon with Mr. 
Lecky’s summary: “It may be safely asserted that 
the publicity of the trade in exposed children became 
impossible under the influence of Christianity, and 
that the sense of the serious nature of the crime was 
very considerably increased ... This minute and 
scrupulous care for human life and human virtue in 
the humblest forms, in the slave, the gladiator, the 
savage, or the infant, was indeed wholly foreign to 
the genius of Paganism. It was produced by the 
Christian doctrine of the inestimable value of each 
immortal soul. It is the distinguishing and tran- 
scendent characteristic of every society into which 
the spirit of Christianity has passed.” 

If this be the case, then that regard for children, 
which is now the common possession of civilized 
humanity, is really the creation of Christianity. It 
did not exist in pre-Christian Paganism: it has 
never existed outside the sphere of Christian in- 
fluence. We proceed to inquire how Christianity 


v. Dictionary of Christian Antigquzties, art. “Orphanage”: “In 
some Greek rituals the word dppavor is used for ‘ choir-boys.’” 
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achieved this immense triumph. It may be true, to 
some extent it clearly is true, that specific doctrines 
as to the future life, and the eternal misery of 
unbaptized infants, may have contributed; but I 
think it must be conceded that the main influence 
has been that of Christ’s own Person and Example. 
It is surely not the least impressive indication of 
His unique greatness that the result of His personal 
associations should be so powerful and so permanent. 
If you examine the history of Christianity you will 
find that the abiding practices and beliefs are pre- 
cisely those which have their model and exposition 
in the life of Jesus Christ. The tradition of the 
Gospels presents to the view of discipleship in large 
prominence, not certainly of great detail, but rather 
in a few broad touches, Christ as an infant, and as 
a young boy. The immense popularity of S. Luke’s 
Gospel probably arises from the fact that it alone 
includes the history of the Nativity at Bethlehem, 
and the episode with the Doctors in the temple. It 
is no merely modern sentiment that has fastened on 
those tender and beautiful narratives. The greatest 
of the earlier Fathers, S. Irenzeus, perceived their 
religious importance as indicating the range of 
Christ’s redemptive activity.* “He came to save all 
through Himself: all, I mean, who through Him are 
born anew unto God, infants and little children, and 
boys and youths, and elders. Accordingly He came 
through every age, with infants becoming an infant, 
hallowing infants ; among little children a little child, 


* T quote Dr. Hort’s translation in that charming little volume, 77 ae 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, p. 72. 
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hallowing those of that very age, at the same time 
making Himself to them an example of dutifulness, 
and righteousness, and subjection; among young 
men a young man, becoming an example to young 
men and hallowing them to the Lord. So also an 
elder among elders, that He might be a perfect 
Teacher in all things, not only as regards the setting 
forth of the truth, but also as regards age, at the 
same time hallowing also the elders, becoming like- 
wise an example to them. Lastly, He came also 
even unto death, that He might be the first begotten 
from the dead, Himself holding the primacy in all 
things, the Author of life, before all things, and 
having precedence of all things.” 

S. Irenzeus wrote those words more than seventeen 
centuries ago. It is impossible to add to their truth 
and lucidity. Christ is the model of childhood as 
truly as of manhood; but more than this, Christ 
declares childhood to be specially close to Himself. 
When will the disciple ever be able to read unmoved 
the evangelist’s account of the divine Lord face to 
face with “dzttle children”? When will the echoes 
of His indignation at those disciples who would 
have driven the babes from Him have died away 
in Christendom? Historically the practice of the 
Church in baptizing infants grows out of His words, 
“ Suffer the little children to come unto Me: forbid 
them not: for of such ts the kingdom of God.’ There 
have been other arguments in abundance. The 
antiquarians would trace an apostolic origin for the 
practice; the theologians would base it on the 
nature of the sacrament; the zealots for eccle- 
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siastical authority would assert the sentence of the 
Church. There is something in all the arguments, 
not so much as their respective advocates suppose, 
but still something; yet I am very sure that the 
broad reason which has determined, and always will 
determine the action of discipleship, is that which 
lies on the surface of the Gospel. Children came 
to Jesus Christ naturally: they divined, with that 
unerring insight of theirs, the sweetness and purity 
and love of His Character, and He found solace and 
refreshment in their clean, young, trusting hearts. 
“ Tle took them in Hts arms, and blessed them, laying 
His hands upon them.” There is our warrant for 
baptizing children, and we want no better. We gain 
-a real view of our Lord’s Personality when we read 
of His rebuking the ambition of His apostles by the 
help of a child. The expressions of the evangelists 
are full of interest. S. Matthew tells us that “He 
called to Him a little child” Brethren, children will 
not come to every man’s call; they are shy and 
timid, and will oftener run away than come near 
when they hear the summons of the stranger, but the 
voice of Jesus has no terrors for little ones. S. Mark 
adds that He “took the child up in His arms.” 
That is the action of One who loves children, and 
naturally caresses them. Finally, S. Luke relates 
that He “set the child by Hts side.’ Memorable 
spectacle! The two teachers side by side in face 
of the Church—the Incarnate Son of God and a 
little child. And sitting thus the Lord interpreted 
childhood, and told the secret of its spiritual 
supremacy. “Whosoever shall receive this little child 
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in My name, receiveth Me: and whosoever shall 
veceive Me, receiveth Him that sent Me: for He that 
ts least among you all, the same is great.’ The little 
child with his clear brow and pure, bright eyes, and 
loving open heart, and utter frankness of trust, can 
take in without let or hindrance the hallowing graces 
of the Spirit. We older folks have a mist before our 
eyes as we face the Master—defiling memories of 
sin, puzzling connections with the world, strange, 
hungry longings, lingering bitternesses of failure and 
injury. We face Him as a great city faces the 
glorious sun, covering itself with the fogs and 
vapours which rise from its turbid, toiling life, and 
always dimming, sometimes even obscuring altogether, 
the blessed Light; but the little child meets Jesus 
Christ as the still mountain pool meets the open 
heaven, taking its colour, and reflecting its beauty. 
Explain it how you will, this openness to good, this 
natural sympathy with innocence, is the prerogative of 
childhood, and the secret of its distinctive charm. 


“ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.” 


This nearness to God, this natural sympathy with 
Jesus Christ, explains the moral influence of little 
children. Hard men of the world, their faces seamed 
with the lines of selfishness, their hearts frozen, as it 
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appears, have been saved by the confidence and love 
of children. Obdurate quarrels, bitter estrangements 
protracting themselves from year to year, and leading 
into bondage every relationship of life, have yielded 
to the unconscious rebuke of a child. In thousands 
of homes the Blessed Peacemakers are the little 
ones. Surely the prophet spake in parables when 
he foretold the time in which “the wolf shall dwell 
with the lamb, and the leopard shall le down with 
the kid: and the calf and the young lion and the 
fatling together: and a little child shall lead them.” 
Tired hearts, bruised by the world’s wrongs, dis- 
illusioned, dejected, nearly in despair, find balm and 
renewal at the shrine of a child’s heart. It is an 
absolution when in our self-contempt we discover 
that in one pure mind no doubt of us finds entrance ; 
it is a benediction as from divine lips when that 
selfless affection clings round us. Finally, brethren, 
it is the natural moral supremacy of children that 
adds such appalling guilt to their moral hurt. You 
remember how this thought rose upon Christ as He 
held the little child beside Him: “Whoso shall recetve 
one such little child in My name, receiveth Me: but 
whoso shall cause one of these little ones which believe 
on Me to stumble, itis profitable for him that a great 
millstone. should be hanged about his neck, and that he 
should be sunk in the depth of the sea” And He 
spoke yet more mysteriously, as if His eyes were 
fixed on the other world where are the substances 
of these earthly shadows. “See that ye despise not 
one of these little ones; for I say unto you that in 
heaven their angels do always behold the face of My 
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Father which is in heaven.” How fearful is the ruin 
of childhood! what infamy of desecration! what 
abomination of cruelty! All men grow relentless 
in their wrath when they encounter the oppression 
of a child; but, my brethren, our Lord was not 
speaking of that outrage when He warned us against 
causing His little ones to stumble. The utter trust 
of a child may be abused to its deception; the frank, 
open mind may be abominably polluted ; the eager 
readiness to follow may be made the occasion of 
deplorable perversion. 

I appeal more directly to you, fathers and elder 
brothers, older men in whose presence young boys 
live and work, in audience of whose conversation 
young ears stand open, in view of whose examples 
young eyes are observant. Look to it that you 
lead them to no harm; look to it that you do not 
waste the homage of their confidence. These are 
days of great freedom of speech; matters are 
openly discussed which our fathers would have 
prohibited as unfit for discussion; and in all dis- 
cussions a license of language is now common which 
would have shocked an older generation. Religion 
is freely talked about, and the reverence of the 
speakers, and their knowledge, do not always keep 
pace with their freedom. Take heed how you 
speak of religion before children. Do not force 
on their pure minds the scepticism which is the 
shadow of your own sin. Let all the love, and 
loyalty, and enthusiasm of their young hearts expand 
freely, with no deadly frosts of unbelief and wither- 
ing blasts of scorn to destroy them in the bud, 
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Reverence little children, my brothers, as standing 
nearer the throne of God than we, their elders; 
recognize in their unspoiled innocence the features 
of the Child Jesus. Sit at their feet and learn again 
the forgotten lessons of your own childhood. Humble 
yourselves, as the proud Syrian, to such lowly aid. 
It may be that your leprosy also shall be purged, 
and your flesh come again like unto the flesh of a 
little child, and you too be clean. Reverence little 
children, you mothers, to whom God has given the 
holy task of their earliest nurture. You have re- 
ceived them, remember, from the font of baptism, 
where the awful sign was placed on their infant 
brows, and the awful pledges given. They are 
Christ’s children for evermore; look to it that in 
your hands they learn no disloyalty to Him. Rather 
be you their guardian angels, ever ministrant in love 
about their way in life. Be it your blessed task to 
water the divine seed within their hearts; -your 
blessed privilege to watch the fair blossoming of 
their discipleship. 

Let Christmastide, with its tender thoughts of 
the Royal Child of Bethlehem, with its solemn 
Eucharists, with its joyousness of family reunions, 
of hearts softened and responsive, of gentle charities, 
of mutual goodwill, lead us all to love more deeply 
and serve more wisely the little ones of Christ. 
So shall every home find consecration, and above 
every house glow the beacon star of Christ’s mani- 
festation. 
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Fourth Sunday after Easter, May 3rd, 1896, 
in the Hospital. 


“‘Onesimus, the faithful and beloved brother, who is one of you.” 
COLOSSIANS iv. 9. 


HERE is scarcely any name in the New Testa- 

ment which has attracted more interest than 
this of Philemon’s slave, whom S. Paul so affection- 
ately describes. He is the subject of the only 
private letter of the apostle which has survived 
out of the many which, we may be sure, he wrote. 
The little Epistle to Philemon “is wholly occupied 
with an incident of domestic life. The occasion 
which called it forth was altogether commonplace.” 
Precisely for this reason it possesses an interest and 
a value which are unique. We are able to see by 
its light the actual working of the Gospel upon the 
most characteristic, fundamental, and important 
institution of ancient society—the institution of 
slavery. 

“QOnesimus,” observes Bishop Lightfoot, “ repre- 
sented the least respectable type of the least 
respectable class in the social scale.... He was 
a slave, and what was worse a Phrygian slave; and 
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he had confirmed the popular estimate of his class 
and nation by his own conduct. He was a thief 
and a runaway.” Like most rogues of every class, 
he had fled to Rome; in the vast population of the 
world’s capital he might pass unknown and un- 
noticed, until the memory of his offence had faded 
away, and he could move about without fear of 
discovery and arrest. “But at Rome the apostle 
spread his net for him, and he was caught in its 
meshes. ... He listened, was impressed, was con- 
vinced, was baptized. The slave of Philemon 
became the freedman of Christ.” . 

But discipleship could not permit the impunity 
which Onesimus had hoped to find in Rome. 
Repentance cannot escape the duty, however difficult 
and humiliating, of restitution. Onesimus must go 
back to his master, acknowledge his own fault, 
beseech his master’s forgiveness, and accept his 
punishment. This was his duty, but none the less 
repulsive and perilous. “By returning he would 
place himself entirely at the mercy of the master 
whom he had wronged. Roman law ... practically 
imposed no limits to the power of the master over 
the slave. The alternative of life or death rested 
solely with Philemon, and slaves were constantly 
crucified for far lighter offences than his. A thief 
and a runaway, he had no claim to forgiveness.” 

But Philemon was a Christian, and his exercise 
of the limitless authority which the Roman law 
secured to him over Onesimus could not be wholly 
uninfluenced by the fact. Philemon had been con- 
verted to Christianity by the preaching of S. Paul, 
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and that circumstance gave the apostle the right 
and the opportunity of addressing him on behalf of 
Onesimus. Nothing could possibly be more dignified, 
more persuasive, or more touching than this letter. 
Let us read it while the circumstances which deter- 
mined its composition are fresh in our minds, After 
courteous salutations and expressions of thanks- 
giving after S. Paul’s custom, he proceeds thus with 
the main purpose of the letter : 

“ Wherefore, though I have all boldness in Christ 
to enjoin thee that which ts befitting, yet for love's sake 
I rather beseech, being such a one as Paul the aged, 
and now a prisoner also of Christ Jesus: I beseech 
thee for my child, whom I have begotten in my bonds, 
Onesimus, who was aforetime unprofitable to thee, but 
now ts profitable to thee and to me: whom TI have sent 
back to thee in his own person, that is, my very heart: 
whom I would fain have kept with me, that in thy 
behalf he might minister unto me in the bonds of the 
Gospel: but without thy mind I would do nothing : 
that thy goodness should not be as of necessity, but of 
Sree will, Lor perhaps he was therefore parted from 
thee for a season, that thou shouldest have him jor 
ever ; no longer as a servant, but more than a servant, 
a brother beloved, especially to me, but how much rather 
to thee, both in the flesh and in the Lord. Lf, then, 
thou countest me a partner, receive him as myself, 
But if he hath wronged thee at all, or oweth thee 
aught, put that to mine account; I Paul write it with 
mine own hand, I will repay it: that I say not unto 
thee how that thou owest to me even thine own self 
besides. Yea, brother, let me have Joy of thee in the 
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Lord: refresh my heart in Christ. Having confidence 
an thine obedience I write unto thee, knowing that thou 
wilt do even beyond what I say.” 

At the same time S. Paul despatched by Tychicus 
the Epistle to the Colossians, in which, as we read in 
the text, he commends Onésimus to the regard of 
the Church as one who was acquainted with his 
circumstances, and stood high in his regard. “A 
my affairs shall Tychicus make known unto you... 
together with Onesimus, the faithful and beloved 
brother, who ts one of you.” 

What happened to Onesimus we cannot certainly 

now. ‘Tradition, as usual, has been active in filling 

the void places of history, and has woven much 
legend around his name, but we know nothing 
certainly. We may, however, agree with Bishop 
Lightfoot, that “it is reasonable to suppose that 
Philemon would not belie the apostle’s hopes ; that 
he would receive the slave as a brother; that he 
would even go beyond the express terms of the 
apostle’s petition and emancipate the penitent.” _/ 

This Epistle to Philemon is very disappointing 
to those who expect Christianity to interfere with 
a strong hand in the course of human _ history, 
condemning tyranny and redressing wrong. S. Paul 
does not say one word against the institution of 
slavery; on the contrary, he explicitly recognizes 
it; and, as a matter of fact, his recognition has 
been largely and, indeed, excessively used by the 
advocates of slavery in later times. Elsewhere, we 
remember, the apostle touches on the institution, 
and always in the same spirit. So in this Epistle 
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to the Colossians we find the exhortation, which 
also appears in the Epistle to the Ephesians: 
“ Servants [that is, slaves], obey in all things them 
that are your masters according to the flesh; not 
with eye-service, as men-pleasers, but in singleness 
of heart, fearing the Lord.’ \n the seventh chapter 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians he directly 
considers the question whether or not discipleship 
ought to prohibit servitude, and he decides in the 
negative.* “Let each man abide in that calling 
wherein he was called. Wast thou called being a 
bondservant? care not for it; but tf thou canst 
become free, use it rather. For he that was called 
in the Lord, being a bondservant, ts the Lord’s 
Sreedman,; likewise he that was called, being free, 
is Christ's bondservant. Ye were bought with a 
price; become not bondservants of men. Brethren, 
let cach man, wherein he was called, therein abide 
with God.” S. Paul deliberately refuses to bring 
discipleship into the interminable controversy which 
fills human society and inspires human _ politics, 
Discipleship deals with profounder interests; cir- 
cumstances, the highest and the lowest, the happiest 
and the worst, are petty, and cannot touch the heart 
of things. The best-placed can but be a disciple; 
the worst-placed need be nothing less. The social 
distinctions which men most regard are meaningless 

* 1 Cor. vil. 20, 21. dotdos exAHOns 3 47) oor wedérw* GAN’ el Kat 
dvvacar €éevGepos yevérGar, Maddov xphoat. The last clause has 
been diversely understood, either (a) as recommending the slave to 
accept his liberty, or (8) as dissuading him from doing so. It seems 
evident to me that the second sense is alone accordant with the general 


context, and with the usual teaching of S. Paul. (v. Stanley's note 
on the passage. ) 
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in the highest sphere. “There can be neither bond 
nor free... for ye are all one man in Christ Jesus.” 
The disappointment which ardent social reformers 
feel when they read the New Testament is by no 
means relieved or diminished when they direct their 
attention to the history of Christianity. It would 
be far easier to prove that the Church had sanctioned 
slavery than that she had condemned it; the enemy 
of Christianity has ready to hand, in the canons 
of Church Councils, a whole armoury of contro- 
versial weapons.* It was not until the ninth century 
that the priestly benediction was permitted in the 
Eastern Empire to be given to the marriage of 
slaves; and four centuries later there is evidence 
that equality in this fundamental matter was grudg- 
ingly conceded in some quarters. In the West there 
is abundant evidence that the Church accepted 
slavery for centuries. To give but one example.t 

* In the old Roman society in the Eastern Empire this distinction 
between the marriage of the freeman and the concubinage of the slave 
was long recognized by Christianity itself. These unions were not 
blessed, as the marriages of their superiors had soon begun to be, 
by the Church, Basil, the Macedonian (867-886), first enacted that 
the priestly benediction should hallow the marriage of the slave. 
(MILMAN, p. 15.) 

+ Hefele Councils, vol. iv. p. 595. 

S. Gregory was clearly exercised in mind on the subject. Neander 
quotes the following from his writings : 

‘«Since our Redeemer, the Author of the whole work of creation, 
took upon Himself human nature in order that He might free us by 
His grace from the bonds of that slavery in which we were held, and 
restore us to our original liberty, so does it appear that something 
salutary is done, when men, whom nature created free at the beginning, 
but whom the law of nations has subjected to the yoke of bondage, 


are restored to liberty.” (Vol. v. p. 129.) 
The important point is that alongside of this conviction S. Gregory, 
as all other Christians, held slaves and bought them. 


Q 
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A Roman synod, presided over by the great and 
deservedly venerated pontiff S. Gregory, in the year 
595, passed the following canon: “It often happens 
that slaves, who belong to the Church or to secular 
people, wish to enter a monastery. If we allow this 
the Church will at last lose all her slaves. If, 
however, we do not permit their entrance into a 
monastery we refuse an offering to God. Therefore, 
if a slave shall henceforth wish to enter a convent 
his conduct shall first be carefully examined, and 
if this be blameless, entrance shall be allowed 
him.” 

I quote this canon advisedly. It illustrates at once 
the acquiescence of the Church in the institution of 
slavery, and the difficulty which the Christian con- 
science found in reconciling such acquiescence with 
discipleship, for it is time that we should look at the 
other side of the witness of history. If it is certain 
that neither the New Testament nor the history of the 
Church can justify the contention that Christianity 
is incompatible with the institution of slavery, yet 
nothing is more certain than that the principles of 
the Gospel are absolutely contradictory of the 
principles of slavery, that this contradiction has 
expressed itself from the first always in the ameliora- 
tion of the slave’s condition, often in his manumission, 
finally, in every part of Christendom, in the con- 
demnation of slavery as inconsistent with disciple- 
ship, and intolerable to the quickened sense of 
Christian fraternity. You must distinguish between 
the institution and the circumstances under which 
it works. As an institution slavery takes its place 
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among the various forms of social order, not a high 
place indeed, but still a place. Christianity is com- 
patible with every type of social order, but there 
were circumstances connected with the institution 
which Christianity could not tolerate. The torture, 
mutilation, and slaughter of slaves, the denial to 
them of legal marriage, the separation of families*— 
these were incidents of Roman slavery which the 
’ Church has from the first resisted, and almost in- 
variably condemned. So you must not judge the 
attitude of Christianity towards slavery by the law- 
book, whether civil or ecclesiastical; legislation is 
not the Church’s method of social work. There 
were no doubt many enactments passed in the 
interest of slaves, which reflect the growing influence 
of the Church, but these never until comparatively 
modern times proceeded to the length of condemn- 
ing slavery. “The sudden abolition of slavery,” 
observes an eloquent French writer,} who certainly 
does not minimise the antipathy of Christian 
principle and the institution of slavery, “would have 
reduced ancient society to starvation, for it entirely 
subsisted on the products of servile work. It would 
have thrown on to the soil whole populations, without 
guide, without resources, incapable of self-govern- 
ment, beings in truth equally destitute of the instinct 


* y, GREGORY OF Tours, History of the Franks, vol. iii., for a 
most revolting example of cruelty practised on his slaves by a certain 
Rauchingus. The story is quoted in a note by Neander, but it should 
be read in the original, which is very lifelike. (See p. 318 of Migne’s 
edition, and for the well-deserved fate of the said Rauchingus, p. 488.) 

+ De Brocum, L’£elise et ’ Empire au IV Siecle, vol. i, p. 306. 
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of the brute and the intelligence of man. More 
than one day was needed in order to give birth to 
and develop that respect for oneself and for others, 
that esteem for work, those sentiments of inde- 
pendence and dignity which make it possible for 
societies to exist by the exertions of unforced 
activity. The Church at that solemn moment (viz., 
the conversion of Constantine) accepted from God 
and from Constantine the task of emancipating the 
world without overturning it. It is for modern 
nations to say if she has kept her word.” 

To that appeal there can be but one answer. 
Christianity has destroyed slavery within its own 
borders, and is actually engaged in destroying 
slavery in the non-Christian world. When we 
examine the process by which this great result has 
been reached we observe that it has not been 
political and coercive, though politics and coercion 
have had their place in it, but a silent and gradual 
conversion of opinion. “The services of Christianity 
in this sphere,” observes a very just and wise thinker, 
Mr. Lecky,* “were of three kinds. It supplied a new 
order of relations, in which the distinction of classes 
was unknown. It imparted a moral dignity to the 
servile classes, and it gave an unexampled impetus 
to the movement of enfranchisement.” 

The history of Onesimus illustrates the philoso- 
pher’s words. In the Church this chattel, without 
rights and without respect, becomes at once im- 
portant and honourable. The doom of slavery is 


* Lecky, History of European Morals, vol. ii. p. 66, 11th edition. 
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pronounced when a Roman citizen can describe a 
slave as his “fatthful and beloved brother.” The self- 
respect prohibited by the State is discovered and 
secured in the Church. Whatever their legal relation 
to each other may be, both Philemon and Onesimus 
are and own themselves to be brothers in the family 
of God, disciples of the one Lord, heirs of the same 
hope. The better Christians they are the more real 
will their sense of equality become; manumission 
will follow upon discipleship as surely as the fruit 
upon the bud. Mankind may be compared to a 
stranded ship helplessly lying on the beach, :rom 
which all efforts to lift her are unavailing; and 
Christianity is the waxing tide which by gradual 
approaches covers the whole shore, and with silent 
but resistless force lifts the imprisoned vessel and 
floats it out of danger into the wide ocean. The 
words which her Divine Founder adopted in order 
to describe the method of His own ministry have a 
_real application to the ministry of the Church. “ She 
doth not strive nor cry aloud: neither does anyone hear 
her voice in the streets. A bruised reed she does not 
break, and smoking flax she does not quench.” It was 
a just sense of the real drift of Christian influence 
which made Constantine place the ceremony of 
manumission under the superintendence of the 
clergy. The Church always encouraged the setting 
free of slaves as a worthy and blessed act. *“It 
was celebrated at Easter, and although it was not 
proclaimed a matter of duty or necessity, it was 


* Lecky, vol. ii, pp. 69, 70, popular edition. 
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always regarded as one of the most acceptable 
modes of expiating past sins. . . . Numerous 
charters and epitaphs still record the gift of liberty to 
slaves throughout the Middle Ages ‘ for the benefit of 
the soul’ of the donor or testator. In the thirteenth 
century, when there were no slaves to emancipate in 
France, it was usual in many churches to release 
caged pigeons on the ecclesiastical festivals, in 
memory of the ancient charity, and that prisoners 
might still be freed in the name of Christ.” 

The moral of the history is twofold. On the one 
hand it counsels patience, on the other hand it 
teaches caution. Do not despair of Christianity 
because it seems to you scandalously tolerant of 
injustice. There is need to remember this counsel, 
brethren, in these days of eager social enthusiasms, 
when the zeal of discipleship seems to be out of 
all proportion to its knowledge or its wisdom. 
Christianity is the ultimate solvent of all tyrannies— 
social, political, moral; but it works its victories in 
silence by undermining in men’s minds false principles 
and replacing them by true principles, by purging 
human judgment from the distortions of prejudice 
and sin, and by quickening the sympathies of human 
nature. The influence of Christianity is the power 
of the Holy Ghost—mysterious, unmarked of men, 
disbelieved, denied, yet wherever discipleship exists, 
there operative in ceaseless blessing. “The wind 
bloweth where wt listeth, and thou hearest the voice 
thereof, but knowest not whence it cometh and whither 
at goeth: so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” 

And the history of the abolition of slavery may 
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well teach caution to those ardent disciples who are 
ready to reform the world by direct action in the 
name of Christ. The history of the past does not 
encourage such attempts. They are always made 
under the great risk of human error. The risk is the 
greater since they are always made by enthusiasts, 
and when did enthusiasm ever truly discern the signs 
of the times? It is difficult to see how slavery could 
have been abolished if the Church had done what, 
perhaps, we might have expected she would have 
done—condemned it root and branch. The nemesis 
of premature reform is reaction; and there is no 
lesson of history more certain than this, that there 
are no short cuts to righteousness, whether individual 
or social. One thing it is in the power of every Chris- 
tian to bring to the help of his fellows, and that thing 
perhaps, the only permanently valuable contribution to 
social reform; it is the witness of a true life, governed 
by the Spirit of Christ and modelled on Christ’s 
example. That witness, brethren, can be delivered 
in every age and under all circumstances, and 
wherever it is delivered wrong is rebuked and right 
is asserted. The Kingdom of Heaven is proclaimed 
by every Christian example; it is set up in human 
society wherever, in the name of Jesus Christ and for 
His sake, men and women serve their fellows and 
sacrifice themselves. It may seem nothing at the 
time; men may not apparently regard it, or they 
may regard it with hatred and contempt ; the powers 
of wickedness may seem to hold empire with un- 
diminished authority ; but as surely as there is God 
in heaven, and that God both righteous and omnipo- 
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tent, it does not fail. The quiet witness of Christian 
living tells in the long run. I am not sure whether as 
much can be said of anything else. That seed can- 
not fail of its harvest in due season, for within it is 
the vital energy of Christ’s life, and upon it rests the 
immortal purpose of Christ’s witness. 


NoTE.—It is perhaps necessary to say that, in speaking exclusively 
of the beneficent influence of Christianity upon the institution of 
slavery, I must not be understood to disparage other influences, notably 
the kindred influence of the Stoic philosophy. To this source must be 
attributed the noble edicts of Hadrian and the Antonines, which 
“extended the protection of the laws to the most abject part of man- 
kind.” “‘ The jurisdiction of life and death over the slaves, a power 
long exercised and often abused, was taken out of private hands, and 
reserved to the magistrates alone. The subterraneous prisons were 
abolished ; and, upon a just complaint of intolerable treatment, the 
injured slave obtained either.his deliverance or a less cruel master.” 
[GrBBON, ed. Bury., vol. i. p. 40.] But legislation is very powerless 
against public sentiment, and philosophy seems to have had little 
general effect. Stoicism could appeal to the intellects of the few, 
but had no access to the hearts of the many. It needed Christianity 
to create a humane atmosphere in which merciful laws could operate, 
and to provide a charitable motive strong enough to defeat the pride 
of class and the tyrannous greed of ownership. 


SERMONS TO WORKING MEN 





A HARVEST FESTIVAL SERMON 


Preached in S. Margaret's on October 4th, 1891. 


‘*Man shall not live by bread alone.”—S, LUKE iv. 4. 


HESE words—as you will doubtless remember 
—form the successful retort which our Saviour 
made to the first temptation of Satan. They are 
taken from the Book of Deuteronomy, where they 
stand in a connexion which sufficiently indicates 
their primary meaning. In the original passage 
Moses is represented as addressing an exhortation 
to the Israelites, in which he sums up the teachings 
of their recent history, and points his counsels by 
references to experience. “ Zhou shalt remember all 
the way which the Lord thy God hath led thee these 
forty years in the wilderness, that He might humble 
thee, to prove thee, to know what was in thine heart, 
whether thou wouldest keep His commandments or no. 
And He humbled thee, and suffered thee to hunger, and 
fed thee with manna, which thou knewest not, netther 
did thy fathers know: that He might make thee know 
that man doth not live by bread only, but by everything 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth man 

live.” * 
The words rebuke that unthinking assumption 

* Deuteronomy viii. 2-3. 
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that the sustaining gifts of Nature will, as it were 
necessarily, be forthcoming for the needs of men. 
The Israelites had to learn that behind those gifts, 
behind the regular methods of their ministration to 
men, behind the laws of Nature, as we call them, is 
the free and sovereign will of Almighty God. “Man 
doth not live by bread alone”; his life is sustained 
by no necessity of natural provision, “but by every- 
thing that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord 
doth man live”; that is to say, his continued 
existence is willed by God, and the divine will 
can secure its accomplishment by any means It 
wills to choose. If the regular methods cease, then 
It will provide the needful sustenance by new and, 
as we speak, miraculous methods. The manna in 
the wilderness, the desert-rock, the migrating quails, 
anything that is designated by the divine will for 
the task will suffice for the maintenance of man. 
“Man doth not live by bread only, but by everything 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth 
man live.” The primary sense of the words is clear ; 
but as we consider them in the text, as spoken by 
the Son of man in answer to the tempter of men, 
we perceive that they have a wider reach of meaning, 
that they state in fact a broad truth of human nature. 
We may consider the text in three ways, as (1) a 
statement of fact, (2) a warning, (3) a rebuke. 
These shall serve as the subjects of the several parts 
of our sermon. 

1. “Man shall not live by bread alone.” We say 
that the words state a fact. The material require- 
ments of man may be satisfied to the full, but 
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his well-being will demand something more, he 
will not be able to live as a mere animal. Let us 
give the widest possible meaning to the expression 
of the text; let us understand by “bread” all that 
belongs to man’s temporal existence, all the arrange- 
ments, interests, enthusiasms, achievements which are 
suggested by, and determined by, and limited to his 
life in the world, and we shall discover, as a matter 
of fact, these all taken together do not satisfy him ; 
that beneath and beyond these he has other needs, 
other interests, other anxieties which belong to an 
existence that is not temporal, and to a sphere of 
activity that is not seen. Consider that great and 
most significant fact of the universal religious sense: 
the fact that everywhere and always men lift up their 
hearts to some supreme yet scarcely-known Power, 
which they cannot see, or hear, or touch, and which 
yet holds them subject in a complete subjection, 
Why is it that man alone, of all the animals which 
dwell on the face of the earth, has within him a 
certain imperious principle, which sits in judgment 
on his actions, compels him, even against his will, 
to despise some conduct, and admire other, and 
impresses him with a conviction from which he 
cannot divest himself, that some day or other he 
will be required to give account of his actions? Of 
course I am not saying that this mysterious principle 
is equally vigorous, equally exacting in all men. 
The moral sense shares that diversity of develop- 
ment which belongs to the intellect and to the 
imagination, but in its essence it is everywhere the 
same; in the savage of the African forest, and in the 
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accomplished product of Western civilization, this 
common mystery of conscience finds place. Why 
is it that man does not, as the other animals with 
whom in physical form and function he is so closely 
allied, who share with him liability to disease, sensi- 
bility to pain, assurance of decay and death—why 
is it, we say, that he does not, as they, find final 
satisfaction in the ordinary activities of physical 
existence? Why is it that everywhere and always 
he reveals this mysterious hunger of the soul that 
will not be satisfied by material things? My 
brethren, the answer is to be found in the words 
of the text: “Man doth not live by bread alone’; 
his nature contains within it an element that is not 
of the earth, that may not be satisfied with the earth. 
He is the offspring of Almighty God, and however 
sunken in the scale of being, however set round on 
every side with circumstances the most depressing 
and unfortunate, however—we may add—deflected 
by his own wilfulness from anything that recognizes 
the supreme truth of his nature, man cannot, 
even though he try his hardest, cannot altogether 
part company with his higher self; the stamp of 
his divine ancestry is upon him, and it is perceptible 
even through the foul defilements of savagery, and 
superstition, and sin. Our text, then, asserts a 
matter of plain fact: Man does not live by bread 
alone. 

2. But this fact, though unquestionable, is con- 
stantly ignored, and so we may regard its. solemn 
assertion by our Lord as a warning which we shall 
do well not to disregard. The solemnity of that 
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warning is greatly enhanced when we recall the 
speaker and the occasion. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
was beginning His public ministry, He was setting 
His hand to the great task to which the voice of God 
had called Him, and He encounters at the very out- 
set of His work the tempting suggestions of the 
Evil One. Satan tempts Christ to use unlawful 
methods to carry out His noble mission; he tempts 
Him to take low views of the human nature which 
He came to exalt, views which in face of the actual 
condition of the race sounded plausible enough, but 
which were, none the less, false views, treasonable 
against the very purpose of man’s redemption; and 
our Saviour rebuts the Tempter by asserting the 
broad, grand fact of man’s spiritual nature. How- 
ever true it may be that the wide world over men 
are toiling to subdue and silence the witness of God 
within them ; however true it may be that they are 
asserting with a reiterated audacity, which reveals 
their own perception of their error, that they are 
satisfied with material things; however true it may 
be, that as far as in them lies they repudiate and 
renounce the fact of their spiritual being; still, 
it is not true that they are the mere animals 
they seem to be; it is not true that they are all they 
can be and were meant to be; it is not true that they 
cannot again be recalled to the allegiance of their 
higher selves. Sunken as he is, hardened in iniquity 
as he is, gross and carnal as he is, basely ungrateful 
as he is, yet man is the child of God, and cannot 
altogether conceal the fact. “Man shall not live by 
bread alone.” 
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The reformation which Christ would bring to the 
world would not proceed on a low view of man’s 
nature. It would start by assuming the best, and 
not the worst of him; it would begin by treating 
him from the standpoint, not of his material but of 
his spiritual nature; and, historically, we must 
acknowledge that the success of that reformation 
of men which Christ inaugurated has precisely 
depended upon that great initial method, which He 
laid down so solemnly in the presence of the 
adversary. It is because Christianity has taken a 
high view of men that it has found an entrance into 
their hearts; because it has refused to accept their 
own cynical judgment upon themselves that it has 
compelled them for very shame to rise above it. 
Christianity has been powerful and persuasive just 
in proportion as it has retained and manifested its 
Founder’s spirit in this matter. Wheresoever the 
Church has become so affected by the temper of the 
world as to assume that the masses of people, or 
some races and sections of people, are too de- 
graded for the faith of Christ, too stupid to 
apprehend the message of God in the Gospel, 
there and then the Church has found herself 
powerless to save. 

And, brethren, each one of us may well take to 
heart this warning of Christ, and of Church History, 
In these days, especially when we are all devoting 
our thoughts to the great and pressing problem, 
how best to improve the characters of men, how 
—in the familiar phrase of the hour—to elevate 
people, it is well indeed that we should remember 
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that no scheme for improving the conditions of life, 
no project for providing ampler and more efficient 
education for people, no arrangements for securing 
them against the shock of misfortune and the suffer- 
ing of poverty, can be adequate to satisfy the most 
profound and pressing wants of their nature; that 
if, indeed, we would raise men above their present 
condition: if we would ennoble their characters and 
enrich, with permanent and worthy interests, their 
lives, it must be by remembering that “man doth 
not live by bread alone,’ and by providing, first of all, 
for the satisfaction of those great spiritual needs, 
which, even when most forgotten and derided, make 
up the noblest elements in man’s character. How 
sad it is to hear men speak as if the problem of 
human happiness would be solved if only a certain 
measure of material comfort could be assured to 
everyone, and the means of education and society 
set within everyone’s reach. How sad it is to think 
that the politician and the social student so per- 
sistently forget or ignore the warning of Him who 
is at once the Author and the Redeemer of humanity. 
Why will they shut their eyes to that great fact of 
man’s spiritual need? Why will they organize the 
satisfaction of everything else, and leave the satis- 
faction of man’s religious want to the chapter of 
accidents? Yes, surely, brethren, we may recognize 
in the text a solemn warning of Christ to us men. 
In spite of the aggressive and overpowering character 
of the material life, in the confusion of politics and 
the dust of controversy, remember that the life of 
man does not find its adequate provision in any 
R 
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mundane things, that “san does not live by bread 
alone.” 

3. And then the text speaks home to each of us 
individually, reminding us that the general law holds 
good of us, and bringing our lives into judgment. 
So it is, as I said,a rebuke. It points reproachfully 
to our common conduct, in which—as it seems— 
every interest is recognized except the truest and 
the highest of all. And so it is, my brethren, that I 
have chosen it for my text to-night, because I desired 
to make an appeal to some of you on this very 
matter. Harvest-tide is the festival of the material 
life. We contemplate joyfully, and I hope also 
gratefully, the munificent provision which the bounty 
of the Creator has made for the due satisfaction of 
our bodily wants. We marvel at the vastness of the 
demand, to which the harvest of the world returns 
sufficient supply. This year the subject has been 
brought under notice in a special measure by the 
great famine in Russia. That vast country, which 
generally is able to contribute largely to the wants 
of other nations, is now menaced with, nay, is already 
groaning under, a great want. The newspapers have. 
for some time past been full of accounts of Govern- 
ment action to arrest the progress of famine, of 
estimates of the national loss resulting from the 
failure of the crops, and of harrowing narrations of 
the popular misery. We have observed as it were 
in a picture the impotence of man against the forces 
of Nature; and the state of Russia has led many 
of us to interest ourselves more than in past years 
in the facts which govern the food supply of the 
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world. We have admired the relationship of mutual 
help, in which the most distant quarters of the 
planet stand to one another. We have shuddered 
at the mere thought of the disasters which would 
result from any extensive and violent interruption 
of those relationships, either by national jealousies 
working themselves out in war, or by any great 
diminution of the natural supplies of food. While, 
then, our minds have been dwelling on the material 
life of men, it may well have happened that we have 
tended to lose perception of the importance of the 
life that is not material: in our anxiety for the 
provision of bread we have been forgetful of the 
truth that “san doth not live by bread alone.” And 
so the text comes to us as a rebuke for our 
materialism. 

But I would press the words yet more directly and 
personally. When we see people living without any 
thought or attention given to the things of God, 
when we mark their habitual neglect of the services 
of the House of God, their indifference to the claims 
of religion, their apparent absorption in secular 
pursuits, are we wrong in saying of them that they 
are acting on the contrary assumption to that of the 
text: they are acting as if man lived by bread alone, 
and needed nothing more? Take for instance the 
case of atradesman. He is hard at work in the shop 
from Monday morning to late Saturday night, and 
when Sunday comes round he takes his pleasure: he 
sleeps long, he eats and drinks plentifully, he forms 
parties of pleasure into the country or to the seaside. 
Late on Sunday evening you may observe him 
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and his friends returning from their Sunday expedi- 
tion in a condition of dreary hilarity, disturbing the 
town as they pass through it with their merriment or 
their profanity. Has not that tradesman forgotten 
the words of Christ; is he not acting as if he had no 
spiritual needs at all? Or take the case, more 
common with us than the other, of working men. 
We will suppose that they work at Beckton. It 
is hard work, no question; but they are not long at 
it,and they are well paid. Between their shifts they 
set ample leisure, so ample, indeed, that many of 
them don’t know what to do with it, and so stand idly 
lounging at the street corners, or sotting for hours 
in the public-houses. Sunday comes round for 
them also; they hear the church bells ring out for 
service, but they never pay any heed to them; all the 
morning they sit about indoors ; a walk in the after- 
noon and the public-house again at night makes 
up their Sunday experience. In the summer they 
sometimes attend meetings of the Union, hear much 
violent talk, and wash it down with much liquor; or 
they spend the day at the seaside, or rather as near 
to the seaside as the public-houses permit. 

Brethren, you know that is no overdrawn picture of 
the life of a great proportion of the working men of 
this parish; and is it not a wholly material life? is 
there any evidence anywhere of the recognition 
of the spiritual nature? So the text is a rebuke 
to such lives ; it reminds them that there is another 
side of human nature than that which they contem- 
plate. But, you are saying to yourselves, “they are 
gross and sordid folk, with whom we have nothing in 
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common. The public-house has no charms for us; 
we have too much self-respect to lounge about in 
obvious idleness. The preacher’s warning is not for 
us.” Nay, but my friends, not so fast, I have not 
done with you yet. Doubtless you are all that you 
say, but tell me what place in your thoughts has 
religion, as compared, for example, with your own 
getting on in the world, or even the highly respect- 
able indulgences which you allow yourselves, and 
which are your equivalents for the public-house and 
the street corner? Would it be very unjust to say of 
you that your whole mind is filled with the interests, 
prospects, and hopes of this visible world ? 

“Man shall not live by bread alone.’ Sometimes 
the truth of these words of Christ is borne in upon 
the mind even of the most careless. Life in the 
common course and routine of it is full of warnings, 
full of solemn and significant events, which compel 
the attention of men to this great truth of their 
spiritual nature. When the sudden shock of be- 
reavement makes secular pleasure impossible, where 
does the mourner turn for comfort but to that great 
symbol of all that is least secular, to the Cross of 
Christ? Even irreligious people turn as it were in- 
voluntarily to religion when the cloud of bereave- 
ment overhangs them. They do not find the world 
an adequate solace then. The calamity of illness, 
which compels a man to lie by in idleness and lonely 
silence, brings home to his mind the reality of the 
spiritual world. He is thrown back on his own 
resources, and if he is a mere worldling with no 
religious interests, with no conscious beliefs, with no 
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habits of devotion, he finds himself helpless and un- 
provided. The world seems a very poor thing to 
a sick man: it is a false friend that fails at need. 
How different is it with religion. Then is she most 
precious, when all things else lose power to interest. 
She whispers hope in the ear of the distressed, and 
sheds the fragrance of worship round the pillow of 
the sick. To the sufferer she brings patience; to the 
despairing, comfort; to the dying, courage. She 
does not wax feeble with declining strength, but 
holds up her torch of light and leading even to the 
end, when its beams mark the passage from time into 
eternity. It is religion, brethren, and religion only 
that will bring a man peace at the last. Then at 
least all will perceive, all will acknowledge that there 
is an element in man which cannot be satisfied with 
the world’s business and pleasure, but demands a 
higher and nobler satisfaction altogether. 

“Man shall not live by bread alone.” 

Brethren, I would dare to hope that this harvest 
festival may leave a deep and blessed impression on 
some of you. I would dare to hope that the 
entrance into this Holy House, which you have 
been induced to make at this time, will be the 
beginning of a new chapter in your lives. No 
longer will you continue to live merely for this 
passing world; no longer will you continue to 
neglect the House of God; no longer will you 
continue to separate yourselves from the prayers 
and praises of the Church of Christ; but, taught 
by the harvest, you will in the coming time bear ever 
in mind the solemn truth of your dependence upon 
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Almighty God; taught by the harvest, you will not 
let slip out of memory that great and momentous 
day in the future, when the Judge of men will de- 
mand of you the account of your actions here. 
Taught by the harvest, my brethren, you will hence- 
forth take a more responsible view of life—the view 
of men who know that the words and deeds, aye, and 
the thoughts of the present, are the unfailing factors 
of the future: that character is forming: eternal 
destiny is preparing, as all things that are great and 
permanent are formed and prepared—silently, un- 
obtrusively, surely. Taught by the harvest, you 
will resist the seductions of covetousness, of self- 
indulgence, of ambition, and in the hour of tempta- 
tion, when to you in your turn, as formerly to your 
Lord and Master, the Evil One brings near his 
subtle and malignant snares, you, too, will make 
answer, as did your Lord before you, successful, 
victorious answer in this stern and simple assertion 
of the spirituality of man: Man doth. not live by 
bread alone: but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God. 


SERMON TO WORKING MEN 


Preached on November 8th, 1891, in S. Margaret's, on the 
occasion of a Church Parade of the Gasworkers and 
General Labourers’ Union. 


‘The labourer is worthy of his hire.”—-S. LUKE x. 7. 


HESE words were uttered by our Lord Jesus 

Christ in the course of His instructions to the 
seventy. disciples, whom He sent as His envoys to 
prepare His reception in the towns and villages of 
Palestine. They probably formed a familiar proverb, 
expressing, as such proverbs generally do express, a 
principle of natural equity. Our Saviour applied the 
saying to the claim of His messengers to hospitality 
while engaged on their mission; but it is of general 
application, and as such will serve us to-day as a 
text for our sermon. 

“ The labourer is worthy of his hire.” The words 
have reference to one kind of life, the life of labour ; 
they assert for the labourer a moral claim to fair 
compensation and recompense for his toil; they 
indicate a variety in the amount of such compen- 
sation and recompense; the hires must correspond 
to the value of the labourer’s work. I said that the 
text asserted a principle of natural equity, and by 
that I mean that it commends itself as just and true 
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to the universal moral sense of men: that labour is 
the proper condition of healthy social existence ; that 
the recompense of labour is matter not of favour but 
of right; that the character and amount of that 
recompense should have relation to the social value 
of the labourer’s work—these are propositions, bound 
up in our text, which will not be disputed by any 
thoughtful man. It will not be denied that society 
is well-ordered or badly-ordered just in proportion as 
it endures the test of the text. Does the labourer 
receive the hire which his work merits? or is society 
so organized that some labourers do not receive their 
due, while others receive more than they can rightly 
claim? You and I will be at one in regarding these 
questions as properly demanding satisfactory answers 
in a well-regulated society. We apply the test of the 
text to the society of this country ; we try to answer 
these questions that we have propounded in reference 
to our own age and land. Is life so organized in 
England to-day that all labourers receive the due 
recompense of their toil? Is the equitable principle 
of our text generally recognized among us? Now 
there can be no doubt that a very strong and general 
impression exists that the answer to these questions 
is not satisfactory. Discontent is widely spread 
among the mass of citizens; there is in almost every 
branch of industry a large measure of friction be- 
tween employers and capitalists on the one side, and 
workmen on the other. The daily papers regularly 
contain an account of disputes and difficulties break- 
ing out between—if I adopt the common expression 
—Capital and Labour. Now all this difficulty, dis- 
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content, friction, and uneasiness, must be regarded as 
witnessing to a very deep and general conviction that 
Labour does not receive its due reward in England 
to-day; and for myself, forming according to my 
poor ability a judgment on the matter, I cannot 
escape the conclusion that there is a very solid 
foundation for that conviction. I cannot conceal my 
own belief that under the existing organization of 
society many labourers do not receive the fair recom- 
pense of their toil, while some receive more than 
their due. I state this belief of mine thus clearly at 
the beginning of my sermon in order that you may 
be under no misconception as to the motive of my 
preaching. 

I will assume that you agree with me that some 
labourers do not receive their due: we turn then 
to consider in what direction there is best chance 
of discovering a remedy for whatsoever injustice 
attaches to labour in this country. And here we 
are at once encountered by this difficulty, that the 
problem is so vast and so complicated that the mere 
understanding of it demands an amount of patience 
and information which but few people are either able 
or willing to give to the task. Naturally, when we 
come face to face with an injustice we are disposed 
to attack it without delay in the most direct way 
possible; and I am disposed to think that many 
of us are letting ourselves forget, in our zeal against 
injustice, the extreme difficulty of putting it right. 
Let us lay it down as an axiom that violent remedies 
are bound to fail of effect. In social matters the 
familiar saying is especially true, “Force is no 
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remedy.” Let me make my meaning clear by a 
simple example, borrowed from a long distant age, 
which will serve my purpose without raising sus- 
picions or resentments in any one. In the year 362 
there was a great scarcity of corn in Asia Minor. 
The populous and important city of Antioch was 
grievously afflicted. Bread was at famine prices, 
and, as usual, there was fierce indignation felt by the 
multitude against the corn merchants and bakers, 
who seemed to be making gain out of the public 
misery. The Emperor Julian, who at that time was 
resident in Antioch, shared this indignation. He 
determined to redress the wrongs of the people by 
main force, and with this view he issued an edict 
fixing the price of corn, and requiring the corn 
merchants to sell at that rate. What happened? 
Instead of relieving the distress of the people he 
made it much more acute, for whereas there had 
been bread for sale before, though at high prices, 
there was now no bread for ‘sale at all, and the well- 
intentioned but misguided Emperor found himself 
the object of universal detestation. Let us not 
repeat the mistake of Julian, and by only consulting 
our natural feelings make a bad state of things 
unendurable. _The problem of the organization of 
industry is far too vast and complex to be solved 
by some easy and heroic method. Its solution, if it 
ever is to be effected, will be so only after long and 
patient effort, after many experiments have been 
tried, many failures endured, many ideals abandoned. 
But you will say, “ However difficult the task may 
be, it is our duty as good citizens to attempt it. 
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It would be cowardly to acquiesce in wrong because 
the work of redressing it is hard.” I entirely agree 
with you; it is the duty of every good citizen to 
labour as far as he can to cleanse society from 
injustice, only he ought to remember that it is not 
less his duty to do so thoughtfully and responsibly. 
Are there, then, any directions in which we may 
reasonably hope to find improvement? I think there 
are, and I will venture to name two—the association 
of labourers and the extension of ameliorative 
agencies. Let us consider these very briefly. 

1. I am welcoming you in this House of God 
to-day as an association of working men; you are 
the members of a great Labour Union. I desire to 
make clear to every one of you that the Church of 
Christ entirely sanctions and approves the principle 
of association. It would indeed be strange if it 
were otherwise, for what is the Church but the 
greatest and oldest association in the world? The 
very principle of Church life is the social temper ; 
the very sign of God in the Church is visible 
oneness. Do not suppose that the Church is 
opposed to the Union as such. It is not; it could 
not be. Whatsoever appearance to the contrary 
there may be must arise either from mistake on 
the side of the Church, or fault on the side of the 
Union. For the principle of association, which 
underlies all Labour Unions, the Church has 
nothing but approval. Having spoken thus clearly, 
I hope I shall escape from misconception if I point 
out to you three dangers which seem to me to beset 
such associations as yours. Association, unless it 
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be wisely ordered, easily passes into very narrow 
grooves, and when it does so, the best purpose 
which it serves is compromised. The great benefit 
of association is not only the force which belongs 
to combined effort, but also the educative influence 
upon the individual of social intercourse. Men 
naturally tend to take very contracted views of 
life; they are disposed to mingle in the narrow 
sphere of their own class, and thus, when they 
have to take action in public matters, they are 
prone to petty and unworthy lines of conduct. 
Association is adapted to check this. By bringing 
men into contact with others, compelling them to 
take thought for the views of others, association 
not only adds to their information, but it disciplines 
them in that readiness to subordinate personal in- 
clination to general requirement, which is the very 
temper of good citizenship. How great is the need 
of such education at this moment a very little 
reflection will make clear, The local conditions of 
labour are so diverse, the circumstances of different 
industries are so various, that any sweeping project, 
affecting in an uniform way the whole area of 
industry, must bring stupendous disasters upon the 
country. The gasworker, whose employment is of 
the nature of a monopoly, must not suppose 
that the trade arrangements which suit him will 
be equally suitable for the cotton operative of 
Lancashire, whose industry is carried on under 
severe foreign competition; and the factory worker, 
whose toil is independent of weather, and day- 
light, and time of year, must not permit himself to 
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dictate to painters, and bricklayers, and agriculturists, 
whose opportunities of work are largely affected by 
climatic conditions. Association ought to educate 
labourers in the diversity of the local conditions 
of labour, and thus guard them against sweeping 
and, therefore, mistaken action. But this educative 
value of association is lost when association is 
limited to one class or type of workers. It then 
becomes the nurse of prejudice and the factory 
of folly. That is one danger of association. And 
the next is this. When men act in large bodies 
they are commonly swayed rather by passion than 
by reason; and thus it must be confessed that 
individual responsibility is apt to be forgotten by 
the members of an association. The member takes 
for granted the statements of his superiors, and 
advocates, often without understanding, the recom- 
mendations of his society. This disposition to 
suppress individuality in their members is the 
besetting sin of all associations, and certainly of 
Labour Unions. And the third danger is only an 
extension of this disposition—it is the danger of 
tyranny. My brothers, do not suppose that I 
attribute the desire to tyrannize to such societies 
as yours in any special degree. It is the temptation 
of all power, and, therefore, of that power which 
belongs to association. Tyranny is natural to man; 
the history of society is full of tyrannies ; society 
to-day is penetrated with the tyrannical temper. But 
there is, perhaps, this distinguishing mark about the 
tyrannies of the present and of the future, that 
they are and will be exercised not as heretofore 
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by individuals, or small aristocracies, but by large 
multitudes. I cannot help thinking that this cir- 
cumstance greatly adds to their danger, for the 
worst result of tyranny is not the oppression of 
the oppressed, but the corruption of the oppressor ; 
and when tyranny is exercised by great multitudes 
the area of moral ruin is vastly extended. I implore 
you, my brothers, to set your faces against tyranny ; 
do not allow yourselves to use methods which are 
not lawful. Be fair to those who do not see things 
as you see them. As you claim justice for your- 
selves, so be ready to concede justice to others. Of 
one thing there can be no doubt, viz., that nothing 
has so weakened the hands and thwarted the efforts 
of Labour Unions as this fault of tyranny. I implore 
you to remember that the best interests of labour are 
bound up in the jealous preservation of the labourer’s 
rights; and of those rights none is more fundamental, 
none is more precious, than the right of independent 
thought. 

I pass from association to what I have called the 
extension of ameliorative agencies; and I must 
explain the phrase. 

2. Most of the disadvantages under which labourers 
suffer do not arise from direct oppression exercised 
by employers, but from circumstances over which 
employers have no control whatever. Thus the 
uncertainty of employment, which is not, perhaps, 
so great here as elsewhere, although it is very con- 
siderable even here, is unquestionably a grievous 
hardship; but it derives from causes which are 
mostly beyond the control of employers, or the action 
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of law. The high rents which working men have 
to pay, and which form a very considerable set-off 
against cheaper bread and clothing, derive rather 
from broad economical causes than from any deli- 
berate action of the landlords, although, of course, 
there are extortioners among them as among the 
members of every other class in the nation. These 
impersonal economical causes are indeed difficult of 
treatinent. 

I am told that in some districts house rents have 
been raised since the passing of the Assisted Educa- 
tion Act just to the extent of the old school fees. It 
is impossible not to feel indignant a such a proceeding. 
It is a horrid fraud perpetrated on the poor; but 
clearly the ultimate cause of it is not the greed of 
the landlords (however great that may be, and in 
this case I do not hesitate to say that the landlord 
who knowingly adds the fees to the rent is a 
scoundrel), but that keen competition for houses 
which results from the overcrowded state of the 
towns. Under these circumstances, then, I apprehend 
that indirect action will probably effect most in the 
way of improvement. The means of a vigorous 
social life may be provided; the best results of 
medical science may be brought within the reach of 
the very poorest by the maintenance and extension 
of hospitals and nursing institutions; opportunities 
of thrift may be multiplied ; and, perhaps, some kind 
of insurance against poverty in old age made possible 
on national security to all. And I do not think it 
is altogether chimerical to hope that some security 
against sudden loss of employment may be devised. 
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It has always seemed to me a great hardship that 
no compensation should be awarded to those workers 
whose reasonable expectations of employment have 
been abruptly disappointed by some change in the 
organization of their industry, such as the introduc- 
tion of labour-saving machinery. Of course, it is 
true that in the long run the introduction of such 
machinery benefits working men. It is obviously 
a good thing that the severest kinds of labour should 
be performed by machinery; but while this is true 
in the long run, in the meantime great hardship is 
often inflicted on those whose occupation has been 
for the time destroyed. I think in equity they have 
a claim to compensation ; but I confess I cannot see 
how such compensation could be assessed or levied. 
Yet something could be done even here by the 
introduction of longer contracts of employment, 
and something by the better technical instruction of 
the workers. The first would make transitions less 
sudden; the last would make change of employment 
more easy. I am very positive that the best interests 
of working men are bound up in security of employ- 
ment. It is almost impossible for them to acquire 
and maintain the temper of citizenship so long as 
they are liable to sudden and frequent changes of 
locality and industry. 

“The labourer ts worthy of his hire.’ \t remains 
for us to consider what is the function of the Church 
in applying that equitable principle to human society. 
I am the more anxious to speak plainly on this 
point because there is a tendency in some quarters 
to require from the Church a course of action which 
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she has no commission and no special qualification to 
adopt. Why does not the Church take in hand the 
task of regulating the relations of labour and capital? 
Why do not the clergy preach a crusade against the 
present organization of industry, and propound a 
better scheme of society for the acceptance of men? 
My brothers, these questions are commonly asked, 
and the view of the Church which suggests them is 
very widely spread. Nevertheless, I submit to you 
to-day that it is a mistaken view. The Church never 
received from Christ any commission to deal directly 
with the social and political arrangements of men. 
You may search the New Testament from end to 
end, and you will find nothing that can justify you in 
saying that Christianity requires one kind of govern- 
ment, one order of society, rather than another. On 
the contrary, there are many express warnings against 
interference with existing institutions. The clergy as 
such have nothing to do directly with political con- 
stitutions or schemes of social change, or projects of 
economic organization. Are they, then, strangers to 
the intensest interests of working men? Is their 
gospel so spiritual that it does not affect the course 
of terrestrial life? Is Christianity so much a matter 
of the next world as to be without value in this? 
No, my brothers; I beg you to believe that this is 
not so. The faith of Jesus Christ goes to the very 
roots of human conduct, and just because it does so 
it can afford to leave the details of conduct alone. 
Thus the Church affects the world not directly, but 
indirectly ; not by prescribing a scheme. of society, 
but by providing true principles of action. You have 
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an example of this before you. To-day you have 
been collecting money for the Victoria Park Hospital : 
it is an admirable object, and I congratulate you on 
its selection. But let me ask you, what was the 
source from which hospitals and similar institutions 
have come? It is a matter of notoriety that they 
have come from the source of Christianity. Yet you 
will find no commandment to build hospitals in the 
New Testament. What you will find is the new 
commandment of love to God working itself out in 
love to man. And that new commandmert, just in 
proportion as it received the obedience of Christians, 
enriched human life with the various institutions of 
benevolence. So then the Church of Christ can 
truly claim to be the author of hospitals, because it 
was the Church of Christ that taught men first those 
lessons of pity and love which prompted them to 
build hospitals; and however much men may hate 
and oppose the Church, they cannot, if they are just, 
deny that they owe the best gifts of civilization to 
her influence. You are working men, manual 
labourers: it is an honourable title, my brothers, 
than which there is none more honourable in the 
world; but who made it honourable? My brothers, 
it was Jesus Christ. Before He taught men the 
majesty of toil, by Himself labouring in a carpenter’s 
workshop, manual labour was looked down upon as a 
degraded thing, properly to be performed by slaves, 
But He changed all that, and by His example He 
bound His Church unto the end of time to honour 
manual labour. Remember, men, I entreat you, that 
if the Church seems to oppose the just claims of 
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working men, if ever she throws her influence in the 
scale of political or social tyranny, remember that 
she is acting in contradiction of her own gospel, in 
insult to her own Master and Lord. Remember, too, 
when you are disposed to think hard things of 
Christianity and to speak bitter words against the 
Church, that you owe to Christianity, to the Church, 
that dignity which all men agree to recognize in 
honest work. 

And once more. You are very anxious to improve 
society: you are full of ardour to abolish its injustice 
and to relieve its misery. It is a righteous and a 
noble ambition, but, my brothers, there is a condition 
which must be fulfilled in every man before in any 
real sense he can reform the world. He must first 
reform himself. Ah, this is a hard truth I know, 
and one that men love to drive out of sight ; and one 
reason why men dislike religion and keep away from 
the House of God is because this hard truth is for 
ever being forced on their notice. But I would fain 
hope that to-day you will not refuse to face it. 
Believe me, the reformation of society is too sacred 
a work to be carried through by the unworthy. The 
kingdom of justice may not be built upon the 
foundations of prejudice and falsehood and class 
selfishness. Fraternity will not grow out of calumny 
and violence. The reign of Christ may not be set 
up by the weapons of Satan. No, no, the harvest 
shall truly reveal the character of the seed. It is the 
law of nature. It is the law of God. Social reforma- 
tion, if it is to be permanent and thorough, must 
grow out of individual reformation. Of what avail 
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is it that men should be possessed of everything that 
can minister to their material comfort if they are all 
the while the slaves of their appetites? Better a 
thousand times that they should be poor, hard- 
worked, aye, cruelly oppressed, if they be in their 
minds and hearts free men, than that surrounded _ 
by secular prosperity they should be the bond- 
servants of sin. And it is just here that Christianity 
comes in. How shail a man gain control over him- 
self? The drunkard, how shall he become temperate ? 
and the hard, greedy man, how shall he become 
generous? and the selfish man, how shall he become 
unselfish ? and the impure man, how shall he become 
pure? Those questions, believe me, go to the very 
root of the social problem, and the social reformer 
who neglects them is a charlatan and a fool. It is 
much easier to denounce society than to sit in judg- 
ment on one’s own life; yet the last must come 
before the first if the denunciation is to be either 
honest or effectual. My dear friends, I ask you every 
one here present in God’s house to-day, have you 
judged yourself? You who declaim against injustice, 
are you just? you who burn with anger against the 
profligacy of a peer, or the folly of a prince, are you 
pure and self-respecting? You who bitterly resent 
any condemnation of your aims and methods, are 
you careful not to denounce without knowledge, or 
accuse without opportunity of self-defence? Judge 
yourselves, my brothers, judge yourselves. That is 
the message of the Church to you: not a popular 
message, I know; but what has the Church to do 
with popularity? Christ was not popular: the multi- 
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tude shouted for His death. Is it likely that His 
Church will be popular? And yet, my brothers, 
I cannot find it in my heart to let you go away from 
this holy place to-day without a kinder word, a 
gentler message. Dear brothers, do not think that 
your sorrows and hardships, aye, and your mistakes 
and crimes, are not seen and marked by One who 
feels for you and cares for you as no one else can. 
No, no, near you, before your eyes, if you would 
but see it, stands Jesus Christ. Look at Him, my 
brothers, and observe Him well. He, too, is afflicted; 
the hand of society has been heavy upon Him; He 
is the Man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. 
Pierced are His hands and feet and rent His side; 
His brow is torn by the thorn crown, and the blood- 
drops visibly declare upon His face the death-sweat 
of His agony. He is alone, for friends have failed 
from Him, and even foes have left Him to Himself. 
He is in darkness, for the night, the night of God, 
has wrapped Him round. Did ever earth present or 
heaven behold desolation so absolute, misery so pro- 
found? My brothers, do you ask me why it is that 
He hangs there on the cross? I will tell you. It is 
that you and I might be saved from our sins; it is 
that you and I might be enabled to overcome 
intemperance, and impurity, and hardness, and 
violence. It is that you and I might be made 
patient, and holy, and merciful. Dear brothers, 
will you disappoint Him? Shall His bitter sorrows 
be of no avail for you? Shall fresh outrage come 
upon Him at your hands? or will you bring to Him 
in His solitary passion the welcome offering of your 
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repentance? Will you, for His sake, lay aside bitter- 
ness, and anger, and injustice, and take up the 
labour of the world’s reform, no longer proudly, no 
longer fiercely, but in the spirit of men who have 
been near the cross and caught the contagion of its 
resistless love ? 
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Preached to the Gasworkers and General Labourers’ Union 
at thetr second Church Parade, on the Twenty-first Sunday 
after Trinity, November 6th, 1892, in S. Margaret's. 


‘‘ For even when we were with you, this we commanded. you, If any 
will not work, neither let him eat.” —2 THESSALONIANS Iii. 10. 


HESE words, perhaps, formed a proverb com- 

monly used among the Rabbis, and probably 
familiar to the Thessalonians. § Paul adopts them 
as his own when he desires to rebuke the vice of 
idleness which had made its appearance among his 
converts at Thessalonica. It is easy to see that the 
circumstances of the apostolic Church laid it open to 
the assaults of imposture and indolence in a measure 
greater, perhaps, than in any later age. Conversion 
to Christianity very generally entailed upon the in- 
dividual calamitous consequences. Society frowned 
upon him; he probably lost his employment, and 
certainly found the obtaining of fresh work extremely 
difficult and, perhaps, impossible. We know that the 
early converts to Christianity were mostly drawn 
from the poorer ranks of society; they were, there- 
fore, without any fault of their own, thrown into 
a position of helplessness which appealed, and with 
reason, to the charity of the Church. That charity 
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in those first days was indeed wide-reaching and 
self-forgetting beyond anything before or since. 
Even the “hard Pagan world” was compelled, in 
spite of itself, to observe and admire the mutual love 
of the disciples of Jesus. It was an admirable, an 
unexampled, an almost portentous thing. Ancient 
society, ordered from top ‘to bottom on a tyrannous 
principle of inequality, could neither understand nor 
appreciate a social organization which rested on 
the assumption of equality, The Church of Christ, 
as we contemplate it by the side of the heathen 
society in the midst of which it had its beginning, 

seems like an oasis of beauty and fruitfulness in an 
arid and barren wilderness. All around ase hard- 
ness, cruelty, crowned and insolent Oppression ; here 
in these little Christian communities are love, and 
sympathy, and manly self-respect. iThat is the 
aspect generally as we review the past from the 
vantage ground of a later age; but when we gaze 
more closely upon the scene, when we bring to bear 
the telescope of historical research upon the distant 
landscape, our first impressions are somewhat dashed 
and discomposed. We find that there was a very 
large element of prosaic, sordid humanity in the 
actual working of those Christian communities, which 
at first, and seen only from the outside, seemed so 
celestial! “Lhe generous charity of the Church, which 
aspired to give to the moral teachings of the Sermon 
on the Mount a faithful literal expression in prac- 
tice, which,.perhaps;-under..the..conditions.of.fallen 
human-nature,-they- are-not..capable.of.receiving, was 
abused by the incorrigible depravity of unworthy 
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men. The bely name of discipleship was made the 
cloak of indolence and covetousness, and godliness 
came in some quarters to be regarded as literally 
a “way of gain.” {fin Thessalonica it would seem 
that another cause was operating in the direction 
of abuse. The notion that the return of Christ in 
glory was near at hand. appears to have been 
common to all the eafly converts, and to have 
affected the seer ct a It was not an 
unnatural notion, in view of our Saviour’s words on 
the subject,and where discipleship was in a healthy 
condition it led to no ill results, nay, it may have led 
togood results in quickening zeal and increasing 


» vigilance ; but where, as in Thessalonica, discipleship 


was not healthy, then these mistaken advent specu- 
lations bore prompt and evil fruit. Men turned 
away in disgust from those commonplace duties, the 
due performance of which is not only necessary to 
the order of life, but also valuable for the discipline 
of character. Giving themselves up to an excessive 
exaltation of spirit, and abandoning the straight- 
forward pathway of daily duty, Ben despised work 
and cast themselves for their maintenance upon the 
bounty of the Church. 

8. Paul encounters them with the stern and simple 
rule of the text, “lf any will not work, neither let 
him eat.” Charity loses all its beneficence when it 
merely ministers to selfish idleness; the wilfully idle 
man must be held to forfeit all claim to the assistance 
of his brethren! ? This commandment of the apostle 
gained new authority from hig’ Character and manner 
of life.) He was no hard and griping economist, but 
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a man whose heart overflowed with tenderness and 
sympathy. No one can read S. Paul’s epistles with 
any measure of attention and not be impressed by 
his wonderful sympathy. He felt intensely for the 
wrongs and sufferings of others. “Who is weak,” he 
asks passionately, “and I am not weak? Who ts 
made to stumble, and I burn not?” And it was no 
wealthy and luxurious person who uttered this 


command to work. } No one could throw it in the ~ 


face of $. Paul that he was an idle man, or lived an 
easy life.. It was a point of honour with him not to 
be chargeableé;even_ for his bare maintenance, to the 
Church which he served. When he urged his con- 
verts to be industrious he could invite them to'follow 


the example of his own action. So in this Epistle to~ 


the Thessalonians he appeals to the witness of his 
own life, “for yourselves know how ye ought to 
tmitate his, Jor we behaved not ourselves adisorderly 
among /you, neither did we eat bread for nought at 
any man’s hand, but in labour and travail, working 
night and day, that we might not burden any of you ; 
not because we have not the right, but to make our- 
selves an ensample unto you, that ye should tmitate us.” 
Yes, if ever a commandment was recommended by 
the conduct of the man who issued it, this command- 
ment of the text was recommended by S. Paul’s. 
(It was from a life full of arduous labour, of anxious 
care, of sustained suffering, that this law of work 
proceeded. 

We have seen what was the primary intention of 
the text; we have noticed the special circumstances 
of the Thessalonian Church, which called forth from 
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S. Paul this prohibition of maintenance for wilfully 
idle persons; we must now go on to inquire how far 
the text has direct value for us English folks, who 
are living under conditions as widely diverse as 
possible from those which governed the life of the 
Thessalonians. I may take it as certain that you 
would not have asked me to preach on this text if 
you had not felt sure that it was relevant to your 
own life; nay, more, that it was in an eminent degree 
relevant. In that persuasion of . yours I most 
entirely concur, and I think a very little considera- 
tion will make it evident that our text contains a 
message very necessary to our present circumstances, 
and very suitable to our present needs. ’ iT 

In the first place we may observe that the=text 
asserts a great truth of human life, very obvious 
indeed, and yet very easily and very frequently 
forgotten : Eméan the truth of the connexion between 
human work and human sustenance. It is one of 
the unfortunate results of the extreme complexity of 
civilized life that we lose sight of this connexion. 
It is difficult to realize that work is absolutely 
necessary for the “daly bread” of society, when 
our own work seems perhaps to have a very shadowy 
connexion with the provision of food. Men in 
society are linked together in a great organization 
of mutual help, and it is only by the frank and 
honest performance by each man of his own task 
that the well-being of all can be secured. Civilization 
has its foundation in human labour, and any con- 
fusion, or discord, or paralysis in the sphere of 
human labour disorders and imperils civilization 
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itself. Work is the duty of man, the right thing 
for him, the very condition of his best development. 
Nothing is so degrading as continuous idleness; that 
ideal of the future, which cuts work out of life, is an 
immoral ideal, as well as an impossible one. It is 
because work is thus necessary and wholesome that 
it is of such cardinal importance that its conditions 
should be just and healthy. Anything that tends to 
make work disgusting to the worker is a grave peril 
to the body politic. ; we MAN Remind ovRsecves 
And--here.let me. remind...you—that—what-.d--am 
saying applies not-to-one- -kind-of-work-more-than-to 
anotherbut equally to all work. It is not uncommon 
to find among those who call themselves “working 
men” a notion that the only kind of work that 
deserves the name is manual work. They are loth to 
allow that the men who work with their brains are 
to be accounted workers at all; and, indeed, this 
is suggested by their use of the phrase, “working 
man,” not as meaning generally the man that works, 
but specifically the man that works with his hands, 
kefeel-verysuresthet This notion. is not less unfor- 
tunate than it is untrue. It leads men to the habit 
of thinking about themselves separately from their 
fellows, as if they had distinct, and perhaps contrary 
interests; and thus it directly stimulates that class- 
suspicion which broods like a nightmare upon all 
things true and generous. - All work is equal, if only 


it be honest: the work of the hand and the work of | 
the head, | The quiet student, patiently accumulating ~ 


knowledge and giving it popular expression in 
books, and the laborious traveller collecting, often 
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at the risk of his life, the information which but 
for his efforts had perhaps perished for ever ; and the 
seeker after knowledge passing the years in the 
laboratories of experimental science, that he may 
wring from nature some more of her secrets for 
the enlightenment, or the physical healing, or the 
heightened pleasure of the race; and the statesman, 
divining the courses of the future, and taking 
thought long before for the needs of the nation ; and 
the teacher, ministering to every generation in turn 
the treasures.of secular knowledge; and the priest, 
carrying into the world’s life the witness of the 
Unseen, the Gospel of Eternity—all of these, 
brethren, are truly working men, truly your allies 
and comrades in the warfare of life, never rightly 
separated from you in thought, as surely never in 
interest. \ The real enemy of all workers, whether 
they work in a factory, or in a shop, or in an office, 
or in a study, or in a school, or in a legislative 
chamber, or in a parish church—the real enemy of 
all workers is the idle man who will not work. It 
makes no difference where in the order of society he 
fmds his place.| He may be one of that unhappy 
class of men, falsely called gentlemen, who spend the 
days God gave them for honest work in hanging 
about West-end clubs and other haunts of idleness, 
killing the “impracticable hours” with all manner of 
sin and folly; or he may be one of those incorrigible 
loafers—the shame and weakness of manual workers 
—who will not work, but who will “demonstrate,” 
as the phrase goes, and destroy for those who merit 
and need it the belief of men in the distresses of 
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poverty.{ It makes no matter where the idle man ~} 


finds his place in society, rich or poor, cultured or 
ignorant, he is the enemy of his fellows, a rebel 
against the foundation law of human society. 

Awad in the second place our text indicates the true 
basis of any claim which men may make upon 
the support of their fellows. As an honest worker, as 
one, that is, who has not. failed to bear his just share 
of the world’s burden, who has ‘contributed his 
fair proportion to the general effort which has 
created and sustains society, as such a man may 
appeal in his time of need without loss of self- 
respect to the assistance of his comrades. He 
has the right of a soldier, wounded in battle, to 
the care of his country, whose cause he has main- 
tained. He asks to be allowed to eat in his time 
of want, because in his time of strength and oppor- 
tunity he has worked. There is necessarily a give- 
and-take in society; at every turn we have to make 
appeal to the kind consideration of our fellows ; 
we are all under obligation to one another; we 
are all one another’s benefactors. It is absurd for 
any to take honour to himself as if he were indepen- 
dent of his fellows; there is no such thing in the 
world as such independence, it is the imapudert fiction 
of conceited selfishness. 

“ None of us,’ writes themincomparablesS; Paul, 
“none of us liveth to himself, and none adieth to 
himself.’ It is true; and we are, in the full sense of 
the term, “members of one another.”” But the im- 
portant thing for every one of us is to remember 
and to fulfil the practical duties of this position. 


’ 


| 
ae 
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The assumption underlying the mutual dependence 
of men in society is the universality of work. It is,& 
said, a “give and take”: alas! that some should take 
all and give nothing. It is well for us to remind our- 
selves that the moral right to take of the good things 
of civilized life depends upon the fact that we have 
honestly given our best efforts to providing them. 
The idle man, rich or poor, cultured or ignorant, has 
no claim on the bounty of his fellows, because he 
gives them nothing. He is a worthless drone, to be 
despised and abhorred of all honest workers. { 

My brothers, I am conscious that as I speak to 
you many of you are silently raising a protest, which, 
perhaps, might be put into some such words as these: 
“Tt all sounds very well, this gospel of work and 
mutual help, but in actual experience it is all very 
different. There is gross inequality in the division of 
wealth. Some men are so rich that they can scarcely 
reckon their riches, and others so poor that the bare 
necessaries of life from day to day are scarcely within 
their reach. Work is, doubtless, man’s duty and his 
best interest; but work is not accessible to many, 
who desire nothing more than to be allowed to 
work. Idleness is infamous, but in their case it is 
compulsory. Society as it progresses becomes ever 
more complicated, more wealthy, more cultured, but 
it gathers about it an increasing multitude of work- 
less people—its victims and its foes—who suffer in 
habitual want for no fault of their own, but only 
because, mysteriously and unaccountably, there is 
no use for them in the world.” There is much truth 
in such a protest, and that man’s heart must be hard 
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indeed which does not feel its pathos. For myself 
I know no spectacle more afflicting and more terrible, 
none that haunts me so painfully with a sense half 
fearful, half guilty, as the spectacle of honest men 
eager to work who can find no work to do. I try to 
put myself in their position, and I wonder at their 
patience and self-control. It does not seem to me 
anything strange or scandalous that they should 
think bitter thoughts and speak hard words about 
society. The wonder is that they are not more bitter 
and more hostile. Nor do I feel disposed to greatly 
resent their denunciation of the Church, and of the 
clergy in particular. It does seem a wretched result 
of centuries of Christian teaching that society should 
be what we know it to be; and we clergy, I own 
it with shame, have not always been either as 
sympathetic or as self-sacrificing as our sacred 
character most rightly requires that we should be. 
But, my dear brothers, there is danger lest in our 
natural sympathy for the undeserved sufferings of 
those who can get no work to do we should fall into 
exaggeration. Bad as things are, and I will be no 
party to any minimizing of their badness, I do 
honestly believe that if you review the course of 
events during the last fifty years you will find that 
on the whole the position of the working classes, 
as they are called, has steadily improved. Public 
opinion has wonderfully changed, and the change has 
all been in their favour. A much juster sense per- 
vades society generally, and I do honestly think the 
desire is deep and strong among the great employers 
of labour to act fairly by the men they employ. 
T 
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But the solution of the social problem is only very 
partially in the hands of individuals, whether rich or 
poor. Employment must depend on the demand for 
English manufactures, and that upon the markets of 
the world. The competition between nations is 
extremely and increasingly severe, and any increase 
in the cost of production, whether from greater 
expenditure in wages or from hostile tariffs, or from 
any other cause, handicaps production most seriously, 
and perhaps altogether prohibits it. It seems to me 
that working men do not make sufficient allowance 
for these facts ; they have, following but too faithfully 
the lead of men who, in some cases, it is to be feared 
have a direct interest in social disturbance, tended to 
regard the issue between their employers and them- 
selves as a simple matter of natural hostility, to be 
solved by an appeal to force. I am convinced that 
the loss inflicted upon the working classes by un- 
justifiable strikes has been enormous, and I cannot 
help thinking that unless a more accommodating and 
reasonable spirit gets possession of those who have 
the guidance of working men, unless these ruinous 
strikes are—as they easily might be—averted, there 
will be inflicted upon English trade grievous and 
irreparable injury. At a time when the out-of-work 
difficulty is becoming acute, I do think working men 
should ask themselves very seriously whether the 
present habit of striking, often for very slight cause, 
is either prudent or justifiable. I do not deny that 
there may be occasions which justify a strike, but 
I think they are very, very few, and becoming fewer 
every day. A strike under present circumstances is 
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a very serious thing. Grievous suffering is inflicted 
on wives and children ; bitter feelings are stirred up 
between neighbours ; tyranny, even violence, is exer- 
cised by working men over their fellows; the relations 
between employers and employed, whose interests 
are really the same, and who ought to be the best of 
friends, are rendered permanently hostile; trade is 
disorganized, and, perhaps, altogether driven from the 
country. When I recall all these evil accompani- 
ments of a strike, I feel that the man who advises or 
instigates his fellows to that course of action under- 
takes a truly fearful responsibility. My brothers, you 
will forgive me for speaking so strongly ; you know 
that I desire your welfare; you will believe me when 
I say that it is because I am convinced that the 
miserable jealousy between employers and employed 
is a grave misfortune for both that I have ventured 
to address you in such plain words. It is a time 
of unrest, the air is full of disquieting rumours; it is 
said that the winter upon which we have entered will 
be a bitter time for many working people. My 
brothers, in view of this prospect will you bear with 
me, while in all affection and earnestness I implore 
you to suffer the shadow of your comrades’ sorrow to 
rest upon your own lives? I speak to you men who 
have fixed employment. Is it a time for thoughtless- 
ness, for self-indulgence, for excess, when your fellows 
are in want? What would you think of men in 
a hard siege, when the scarcity of provisions was 
great, who, themselves possessed of sufficient stores 
of food, wasted them in gluttonous self-indulgence, 
while their neighbours perished of want? Would 
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you not denounce them as unspeakably infamous? 
My brothers, is it less infamous that at a time of 
social distress, when men are desperate for lack of 
work, and women and children are fainting for 
hunger, there should be working men, aye, and 
working women, who are not ashamed to waste their 
money in drunkenness and sin? O, I beseech you, 
be temperate this winter time; be self-masterful ; be 
self-forgetting. Live in the temper of men who are 
face to face with a great and sorrowful problem, and 
who mean, by the help of God, to solve it. Suffer, if 
it must be, in the temper of men who have gained 
a view, though distant, of the Cross of Calvary, and 
who know that suffering, if but it be bravely borne, 
saves the world. 


SERMON TO WORKING MEN 


Preached on November 12th, 1893, at the third Church Parade 
of the Gasworkers and General Labourers’ Union in 
S. Margaret’s. 


‘* Masters, render unto your servants that which is just and equal ; 
knowing that ye also have a Master in heaven.”—CoLossiAns iv. I. 


T is at once the strength and the reproach of 

Christianity that it takes men as they are, and 
proposes to regenerate them without first insisting 
upon some revolution in their circumstances. When 
our Saviour was on earth the objection commonly 
urged against Him derived from His frank accep- 
tance of average human life as the platform of His 
reformation of men, and through men of ‘society. 
“The Son of man came eating and drinking, and they 
say, Behold a gluttonous man, and a wine-bibber, a 
Jriend of publicans and sinners.” It jarred against 
men’s idea of a social reformer that He should thus 
place Himself in frank contact with average human 
life. The spirit of the Master passed upon His 
disciples, and we find in the epistles just that same 
acquiescence in the ordering of society that marks 
the record of the evangelists. The communism of 
the Christians in Jerusalem is no real exception to 
this general attitude of the Church, for it is suffi- 
ciently manifest that it was dictated by consider- 
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ations of practical need at the moment, and had no 
reference to any general principles subversive of 
society as then constituted. It certainly did not 
prove more than a short-lived success, and beyond 
the references in the book of the Acts it left no trace 
on the subsequent life of the Church. The passage 
from which you have chosen the text is an admirable 
example of this acquiescence of discipleship in the 
ordering of contemporary society. S. Paul, in the 
preceding part of the epistle, has been dwelling with 
devout ardour on the sublime mysteries of revelation, 
and here, in the concluding chapters, he is bringing 
those mysteries into direct relation with the positions 
and duties of common life. He first declares the 
tempers which properly belong to discipleship, and 
then he submits certain practical objects upon which 
those tempers should find exercise. “ Put on there- 
Sore, as God's elect, holy and beloved, a heart of com- 
passion, kindness, humility, meekness, long-suffering; 
Jorbearing one another, and forgiving each other, if 
any man have a complaint against any: even as the 
Lord forgave you, so also do ye; and above all these 
things put on love, which is the bond of perfectness.” 
These are the dispositions and motives which are 
to determine the conduct of disciples, and the sphere 
of their exercise and influence is to be found in the 
normal relationships of life. S. Paul selects the 
most important and familiar of these relationships 
to illustrate his argument. Wives, husbands, 
children, fathers, servants, masters, are successively 
exhorted to show forth the graces of discipleship 
in their several stations. 
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Now, before we can apprehend the bearings of your 
text upon our own lives we must realize the actual 
force of the words in S. Paul’s day. We shall find 
that in their literal meaning they have reference to a 
state of society which has long passed away. It is, I 
think, very unfortunate that the revisers had not the 
courage to place their marginal rendering in the text 
of their version; had they done so we should have 
realized at once the chasm which parts the application 
of the apostle’s counsel at the time when it was given, 
and any application which it may be found capable 
of receiving now. The text would have read thus: 
“Lords, render unto your bondservants that which is 
Just, and equality ; knowing that ye also have a Lord 
im heaven.” You are at once reminded that the 
institution of slavery was then in full vigour. What 
we understand by “masters” and “servants” had no 
place in the thoughts either of the apostle or of the 
Colossians to whom he wrote. At the basis of ancient 
society was the institution of slavery, and it is deeply 
significant that S. Paul clearly regarded even that 
institution as competent to be the vehicle and expres- 
sion of Christian discipleship, so real to him was 
that independence of circumstances, which is the 
essence of Christian equality. Now, when society 
is constituted on the basis of slavery it is obvious 
that its well-being depends to an incalculable extent 
upon the unfettered will of individual slaveholders. 
According to the laws of Rome, power of life and 
death was possessed by the owner over his slaves ; 
they were mere chattels and, as such, could have no 
rights, The owner might oppress them, subject them 
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to torture, slaughter them for his amusement, starve 
them to death when they were past work, and they 
had no redress. The law shut them out of the 
category of human beings. The one only check 
upon the master’s freedom was his interest, and that 
was but a poor resource against the malignant 
cruelties of tyranny, or the recklessness of pleasure, 
or the fierce outbreaks of passion. Therefore, the 
apostle in addressing himself to the slaveowners 
was going to the root of the social ills of the ancient 
world. But if S. Paul were face to face with English 
society to-day, would he have directed his appeal to 
any one class of the community? Are there any of 
whom it may be said with truth that upon them 
depends the misery or happiness of multitudes? 
Who are the successors of the slave-owning lords 
and oppressed bond-slaves of the text? What do 
justice and equality mean to us now? Has the 
solemn fact that we have a Master in heaven any 
value as a motive governing conduct now? ‘These 
are the questions to which I propose in my sermon 
to seek the answers. 

I begin by rejecting the attempt to fasten the 
character of “masters” upon any one class of the 
community. The truth seems to be that in varying 
measure we are all masters and all servants. No 
section of society can now determine the weal or 
woe of the whole. You will, perhaps, object to me 
the case of large employers of labour, upon whose 
will apparently depends the provision of work, and 
therefore, of happiness for the multitudes of the 
artizans; but I make answer that individual em- 
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ployers, though they have considerable immediate 
power, are really destitute of the authority they seem 
to possess. Personal pique may induce an isolated 
employer here and there to inflict suffering upon the 
people he employs by arbitrarily closing his factories, 
but in the mass employers are themselves controlled 
by the general laws which govern the production and 
distribution of wealth. And the individual helpless- 
ness of employers is nowhere more manifest than in 
the fixing of wages. Here and there, where pro- 
duction is more or less a monopoly, and, therefore, 
released from the control of. general economic 
conditions, it may be possible for an employer to 
determine the earnings of his workmen, but speaking 
generally employers are not able to do this. They pay, 
and must pay, the wages which the state of the market 
permits. This fact has an important bearing upon 
our understanding of those familiar but formidable 
words, “justice” and “equality.” I suppose there 
are no words so often on the lips of men, and none 
so various in the meanings they receive. What do 
we mean bya “just” wage? Some will answer by 
an expression which I observe has recently acquired 
considerable notoriety : a “just” wage is a “living” 
wage, sufficient to enable a man to live in decent 
comfort. But I make answer that under some 
circumstances of trade such a wage would be too 
much, because it would necessitate a cost of pro- 
duction in excess of what the market could permit, 
and under other circumstances the “living wage” 
would be too little, because when the gross profits 
of production are abnormally high it would seem 
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plainly equitable that the proportion paid in wages 
should be correspondingly increased. In that case 
not a “living wage,” but a “comfort wage,” or even a 
“luxury wage,” would seem required by justice. I 
am aware that those who use the expression I have 
referred to generally link it on to the proposition that 
“wages are to determine prices, and not prices to 
determine wages.” The proposal is to determine an 
arbitrary wage sufficient for the decent living of the 
workman, and to constitute the payment of that 
wage a first charge upon production, the fixed 
element in prices. Putting aside the not incon- 
siderable difficulties which emerge into view directly 
we attempt to decide the principles by which a 
“living” wage is to be determined in any given 
industry, and the methods by which those principles 
are to be applied, I submit that the proposal ignores 
a foundation truth of economic science, viz., that the 
supreme influence in fixing value is, and must always 
be, the desire of men; and that price is nothing more 
than the accepted register of value. “No labour 
of our own,” writes a great living statesman and 
economist,* “whether of hand or of brain, or of both 
combined, can by itself put that stamp upon them 
[sc. the things we possess], or put that virtue into 
them. And even when by the desires of other men 
that virtue has been put into anything we have made, 
or into anything which we have acquired, it can be 
taken away again and be destroyed for ever by a mere 
change in their tastes and fashions. ... It is in the 
consumer, and not in the producer, that the ultimate 


* The DUKE OF ARGYLL, Unseen Foundations of Society, p. 51. 
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result of value lies.” If, then, a “living wage” should 
require such an increase of prices as should alienate 
the consumer and direct his desires into new channels, 
it would seem certain that the attempt to determine 
prices by wages would result in failure. The supreme 
authority in fixing wages must ultimately be the 
market, which is only a convenient expression for 
the desires of men, and their power to satisfy them. 
As far as wages go, that must be just which the 
market permits; anything beyond that is a matter 
of generosity, anything below of oppression. 

I do not anticipate that any reflective and in- 
structed man will dispute the truth of all this, but 
it will yet remain true that economic laws work over 
wide areas, and sometimes require considerable time 
for their working. It is also true that economic laws 
have sometimes to assert themselves through very 
defective systems of trade; and those who describe 
as radically defective the system under which the 
coals raised from English mines are conveyed to the 
consumer, cannot be denied to have considerable 
justification for doing so. It is in these circum- 
stances that there must be recognized the source 
of the lamentable industrial conflicts which at inter- 
vals desolate society. Ultimately it is indeed true 
that the market, that is, the desires of men and their 
ability to satisfy them, will determine wages; but at 
the moment, while the verdict of the market is yet 
doubtful, or while the real verdict of the market 
is concealed by the vicious system through which 
it has to be expressed, it will continually be possible 
both for employers and for workmen to make 
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mistakes, it will always be possible to stir up 
suspicion, it will not rarely be found extremely 
difficult to avert protracted and ruinous disputes. 
It would seem, therefore, that the urgent need of our 
existing state is some competent authority to inter- 
pret the market, and on the basis of that interpreta- 
tion to adjust wages. Such an authority, in order 
to be competent, must be independent, well-informed, 
continuous, and accepted. As under modern con- 
ditions physical coercion is impossible, the only 
power available for enforcing its decisions will be 
the power of the general opinion. It will thus be 
a matter of vital moment that the interpreting 
authority should be able to securely and constantly 
count on the support of the general opinion. 
Whether it is possible to devise such a Board of 
Arbitration or not it is hard to say; but I think 
we may at least agree that it is our bounden duty 
to make the attempt. No one with any intelligence 
can observe such an industrial conflict as that which 
is now convulsing society in the Midlands, and not 
perceive that the certain evil results enormously 
outweigh the possible good results. The country 
will suffer heavy loss whichever party wins the day ; 
but this is a very insufficient view of the position, 
No one with any heart can reflect on the prolonged 
and acute suffering inflicted, not only on the miners, 
but also on the workmen in numerous other trades, 
without feeling an imperative duty laid upon him 
to do what he can first to terminate this woeful 
contest, and then to seek permanent security against 
such contests in the future: Two things, at least, 
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appear manifest enough. On the one hand, there 
ought to be an end of all mystery as to the facts 
of production, and on the other, impossible aims 
ought to be frankly abandoned. 

I cannot help thinking that this most miserable 
mining dispute had its origin mainly in the first, and 
owes its continuance mainly to the second. Speaking 
merely as a citizen, not professing any special right 
to pronounce judgment on economic matters, and 
certainly not claiming any special knowledge about 
the existing dispute, but interested as every good 
citizen must be in the just conduct of trade, I assert 
my belief that if three months ago the coalowners 
had taken pains to justify to the men the unquestion- 
ably serious demands which they made upon them, 
if they had then been as ready to make public the 
accounts of their collieries as they have since shown 
themselves to be, the actual bearings of their original 
proposals would have been better understood by 
the men, and possibly by means of conference or 
arbitration a dispute might have been averted. So 
far I certainly blame the coalowners; but now the 
contest has passed into a new phase. Proposals 
have been made which, fairly considered, amount to 
an offer to submit, not only the actual point at issue, 
but also the whole subject of wages in mines to 
arbitration. Those proposals are encountered by a 
demand which, however plausible, and I admit to the 
full its attractiveness, is, as far as I can see, opposed 
to the relentless facts of economic science, and there- 
fore impossible. To fix wages, and by consequence 
prices, independently of the market, is to fly in the 
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face of economic law and to ensure defeat. It must 
be remembered that if a “living wage,” that is, a 
wage determined apart from the market, is justly 
claimed by miners, it may with equal justice be 
claimed by every other class of workmen. The 
rule must apply to all or to none. We may test 
its competence for universal application by consider- 
ing the case of the most necessary and numerous 
class of workers in the country —the agricultural 
labourers. They are known to receive wages below 
the very worst ever paid to miners, they have to work 
often under very unfavourable conditions, they are 
still, in spite of much improvement, the worst housed 
class of the community, yet in spite of all they are 
conspicuously well-conducted and law-abiding. 

If a “living wage” may be claimed for anybody, 
it is for the toilers on the land. But if the claim 
were admitted, does anyone doubt that the im- 
mediate and necessary result would be the increased 
price of bread? Ultimately it would involve a 
heavy protective duty on foreign corn, and all those 
miseries of privation with which, before the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, the multitude of English artizans 
were so unhappily familiar. Fuel is scarcely less 
needful than food, and dear coal is not much less 
calamitous than dear bread. A “living wage” for 
miners, secured in defiance of the market, means 
dear coals, if there is such a thing as economic 
law, and involves a rigorous system of protection. 
Coal, it is said, is the foundation of English 
industries. Yes, but that means cheap coal; if but 
a fraction were added to the price of coal the vast 
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iron industries, already sorely pressed by German 
and Belgian rivals, would be unable to hold their 
own. The ruin of the iron industry would swell the 
host of unemployed men by a multitude of workers, 
whose claim to a “living wage” is just as good as 
that advanced by the miners. All this must be 
remembered when the subject of cheap contracts is 
under consideration. If a “living wage” in mines 
means starvation in ironworks, it is surely worth 
while pausing before that cry is adopted by English 
working men. Protection could not stop at coals; 
it must soon extend to everything else; and it could 
not be long before the result would be reached here 
which has already been reached in America, where the 
increased prices of the necessaries of life more than 
outweigh the artificially increased earnings of labour. 
It is hard, I know, to think of these things, when 
the cry of want is in our ears; but I should be a 
false friend to you, if on an occasion when you have 
directly asked me to speak on these subjects I kept 
silence upon matters which, however unpopular, are 
of the very first importance. I have said nothing, 
though I might say much, of the grave responsibility 
attaching, at this juncture, to the refusal of arbitra- 
tion. The great cost of coal is just beginning to be 
felt as a hardship by myriads of working people in 
every part of the country, and if severe winter weather 
sets in, as is not unlikely to be the case, acute suffer- 
ings will be caused. These inevitable consequences 
of prolonging the contest cannot and ought not to 
be absent from the minds of the leaders on either 
side. Personally I think that nothing short of the 
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plainest necessity can justify refusal of arbitration, 
and that in this case such necessity does not exist. 
More than that I do not wish to say; less I could 
not honestly say. I only hope that the event will 
falsify my fears. 

So far I have spoken exclusively of wages, and 
I have maintained that individual action has little 
real influence in fixing their amount; and if wages 
constituted the sum of the duties which masters owe 
to servants, I should have reduced the practical value 
of your text to nothing. But who will maintain that 
wages, in the usage of the market, form more than a 
part of those duties? Beside the economical there 
is the moral relation between the master and his 
servant, and while the latter cannot alter the former, 
it can and ought to operate as a most beneficent 
influence upon the lives of both masters and servants. 
Nothing can be clearer than S. Paul’s intention to 
require a direct result from the master’s discipleship 
upon his relation with his servants. However difficult 
the application of Christian principles to the facts of 
economic life may be, it is the business of the Church 
to insist upon the duty of such application. If it be 
true, as it most certainly is, that the market deter- 
mines wages, and that no amount of Christianity in 
the employer can enable him to pay higher wages 
than the market permits, it is not true that wages 
exhaust the functions of mastership. Employers 
cannot pay arbitrary wages, but they can establish 
a reign of justice in the organization of their in- 
dustries; they can banish the curse of favouritism 
from the system under which men are taken on to 
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work ; they can recognize more fully than is now the 
case the equitable claims of long service and broken 
health ; they can make an effort to understand the 
needs of their men, and, so far as possible, to satisfy 
them; they can immensely improve the conditions 
under which work is carried on; they can, and if they 
are Christians they must, regard their workmen not 
as mere machines, but as associates and comrades; 
and when once this is the case generally, an enormous 
extension of the area within which the co-operative 
principle is applied to production can hardly fail 
to result. As politicians they can, and if they are 
Christians they ought, to legislate with a direct view 
to improve, so far as legislation can improve—and, 
remember, legislation is powerless against economic 
law—the conditions of life and work; in one word, 
they can, and if they are Christians they ought, to 
create a Christian atmosphere in which economic law 
can work. This, I submit, is the true influence of 
discipleship upon society. It does not propound 
any one type of organization, but it breathes into 
any and every type its spirit of justice and self- 
respect and mercy. As the ages pass society is 
subject to a process of evolution. It may be that 
the system which has shaped modern life will give 
place in its turn to some other system better suited 
to the requirements of men. The worst system is 
not too bad to be Christian; the best is not so good 
as to be able to dispense with Christianity. Systems 
count for less than the spirit by which they are 
worked ; and though it is unquestionably true that 
the Christian spirit necessarily has tended, and must 
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tend to create social and political institutions com- 
patible with itself, it is never to be forgotten that this 
work has throughout been gradual, and, so to speak, 
unconscious. 

I have spoken so much about employers, partly 
because the circumstances under which we are 
assembled force into prominence the place they 
hold in the order of social life, and partly because 
they possess, in greatest measure, that authority 
over others about which your text speaks. But I 
am sure we shall gravely err if we limit the 
apostle’s exhortation to one class of the com- 
munity. In varying degree we are all masters 
and we are all servants, and S. Paul’s words come 
home to us all. We are to be just and equal in 
exercising that authority over others which we 
possess. We must guard against the besetting 
sins of power—tyranny and favouritism. How 
extensive is the misery that derives from these 
two types of abused authority few people suspect, 
and none can fully know. Working men are 
organized in a vast hierarchy; after all has been 
done that can be done, in the way of simplifying 
relations—getting rid, as you would say, of the 
middle man—it yet remains true that in a great 
community like ours organization will necessitate 
an elaborately articulated system of dependence. 
Employers are only one grade in the hierarchy 
of production and distribution. Superintendents of 
all kinds, from the managing directors of great 
companies employing thousands of men and dis- 
pensing imperial revenues, down to the humblest 
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workman who has a lad set under him, are all 
truly “masters,” and as such subjected to the be- 
setting temptations of men in authority—tyranny 
and favouritism. S. Paul bids us be just and equal, 
and he advances a consideration which shall both 
strengthen our will and enlighten our judgment. 
“Knowing that ye also have a Master in heaven.’ 
With that Master there is no respect of persons, 
there is no abuse of power. He has set His own 
witness in the hearts of men, and that witness 
delivers unfailing protest against every kind of 
injustice. “The spirit of man ts the candle of the 
Lord.’ The still, small voice of conscience is the 
whisper of the lips of God, and he who disobeys 
his conscience rejects the mandates of his Maker. 
Remember, my brothers, that as the commands of 
God are thus addressed separately to every man, 
so will every man be required to give a separate 
account of himself to God. Oh, it is a truth easily 
forgotten in the rush of work and the excitement 
of politics. We live in crowds ; we work in crowds ; 
we think in crowds; yes, but when the life is ended, 
and the work is done, and the busy thought has 
ceased, the crowds vanish, and we are alone. Alone 
we must die, alone we must face the Judge. 

None of us can by any means redeem his brother, 
nor give to God a ransom for him. The reformation 
of society depends, so far as we are concerned, upon 
the reformation of ourselves. Not all the powers of 
the universe can make us do wrong until we our- 
selves give the word of consent; not all the powers 
of heaven can make us good until we ourselves will 
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to be good. In the last resort the supreme decision 
rests with us. Ah, my brothers, that were an 
appalling truth, if it declared the whole of God's 
message to man; but it is far otherwise. Give but 
your will, and all the powers of heaven are enlisted 
in your service. In discipleship your life attains 
a new greatness, a new purpose; you are engaged 
in the same conflict with the forces of evil as that in 
which He, the Lord and Master, evermore contends. 
His victory is the pledge of yours. My brothers, I 
know of no pledge besides worth having. Let the 
dreams of the social enthusiast be fulfilled, and by 
some unimaginable miracle let all the time-worn 
tyrannies of the race vanish from the earth they have 
cursed so long, and what will have been gained, if 
from the hearts of the emancipated millions there are 
to stalk forth into the world the same lusts and 
hatreds which worked the former ruin? Is it not 
clear that the labours of politicians can but touch the 
fringe of the problem of human woe? There is need 
of a power that can enter into the secret places of 
the heart, and purify there in its source the stream of 
human action. My brothers, that power is religion, 
and He who wields it is Jesus Christ. He makes 
appeal to you, who feel the burden of the world’s 
evil, and would fain put your hand to the task of 
redress, and He proposes to you His service as the 
means, His example as the guide, His presence as 
the reward of labour. “J am the Light of the 
World; he that followeth Me shall not walk in the 
darkness, but shall have the Light of Life.’ But most 
of all He addresses Himself to you, not as social 
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reformers, but as sinners, and He bids you find in 
His obedience the peace of pardon, and the grace of 
goodness. “Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take My yoke 
upon you and learn of Me, for I am meck and lowly in 
heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For My 
yoke ts easy, and My burden is light.” 
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Preached at the fourth Annual Church Parade of the Gas- 
workers and General Labourers’ Union in S. Margaret's, 
November 11th, 1894. 


‘“‘ Behold, the hire of the labourers who mowed your fields, which is of 
you kept back by fraud, crieth out: and the cries of them that 
. reaped have entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.” 
S. JAMES v. 4. 


S JAMES of Jerusalem wrote his epistle at 
« atime of grievous social trouble. All we can 
learn from other sources of the state of Palestine 
confirms the truth of the dark picture drawn by the 
inspired writer. The country groaned beneath the 
burden of the grossest misgovernment. The Roman 
procurators were the worst specimens of a class 
of officials which bore an evil name. To suppress 
every patriotic movement and to gather wealth 
for themselves were the guiding principles of their 
policy. A reign of bribery was established; the 
popular discontent, deprived of any legitimate 
expression, showed itself by a rapid increase of 
brigandage and the rise of the sect of the Assassins. 
The record of Josephus is melancholy reading. Of 
Albinus, one of the procurators, we read that “Nobody 
remained in prison as a malefactor, but he who gave 
him nothing.” Of Gessius Florus, his successor, we 
learn that his avarice and tyranny were so shameless 
310 
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that by comparison Albinus was looked upon as 
extraordinarily law honouring.* 

“Whereas Albinus wrought his wickednesses at 
least in secret, Florus was impudent enough to 
parade them openly. The robbing of individuals 
seemed to him quite too small. He plundered whole 
cities, and ruined whole communities. If only the 
robbers would share their spoil with him, they would 
be allowed to carry on their operations unchecked.” 
Rich men could buy themselves out of legal control ; 
nay, they could even buy the support of legal 
authority for their worst excesses of oppression. An 
example is recorded by Josephus, when Ananias, the 
high priest, openly seized the tithes of the poor 
priests, reducing them to such straits of want that 
some perished of hunger. When it is remembered 
that the general conscience was most sensitive about 
matters relating to the priesthood, we can understand 
how utterly disorganized this incident reveals society 
to have been. There was another reason for op- 
pression. The wealthy classes, unchecked by law, 
and thrown back altogether upon their own moral 
resources for restraints to the besetting sins of their 
position, were largely Sadducees. Whatever Saddu- 
ceeanism may have been at an earlier time, it seems 
now to have degenerated into coarse and cruel 
materialism. The moral forces of the wealthy 
classes were sapped by unbelief. Uncontrolled, 
irresponsible, unbelieving, they gave free rein to 
the tyranny and pride, which must always be the 
shadows of privilege and wealth. 


* y, ScHURER, The Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, 
vol, ii, p. 190, [Clark’s Theological Library.] 
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The poor are always the greatest sufferers from 
political misgovernment. We can see that they 
depend more than others upon the protection of 
public justice; they cannot buy justice, for they 
have no money; therefore, whenever venality pre- 
vails, the poor are oppressed. The bitter words of 
the distracted king in the great tragedy become true 
of such justice as there is: 

“The usurer hangs the cozener. 
Through tatter’d clothes small vices do appear ; 
Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks ; 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it.” 

This was the case in Palestine eighteen hundred 
years ago; it has been the case in many lands 
before and since that time. The most vigilant foes 
of corruption in every form should be the poor. 
Especially obnoxious to the wealthy classes in 
Palestine were the disciples of Christ. They were 
for ever speaking of conscience, of duty, of judgment 
to come. They were the advocates of truthfulness, 
of equal dealing, of honesty. The feelings of the 
rich towards the Christians are wonderfully ex- 
pressed in the Apochryphal Book of the Wisdom 
of Solomon, a work composed nearly two hundred 
years before the time of S. James. 

*« Let us lie in wait for the righteous: because he 
zs not for our turn, and he is clean contrary to our 
doings: he upbraideth us with our offending the law, 
and reproacheth us with sins against our discipline. 
Fe professeth to have the knowledge of God: and he 
calleth himself the child of the Lord. He was made 


* Wisdom ii. 12-16, 
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to veprove our thoughts. He ts grievous unto us even 
to behold, for his life is not like other men’s; his ways 
are of another fashion. We are esteemed of him as 
counterfeits: he abstaineth from our ways as from 
jilthiness: he pronounceth the end of the just to be 
blessed, and maketh his boast that God ts his father.” 
S. James reminds his readers of the persecuting 
zeal of the rich. “Do not the rich oppress you, and 
themselves drag you before the judgment seats? Do 
not they blaspheme the honourable Name by the which 
ye are called?” WHe had taken deeply to heart our 
Lord’s teaching as to the spiritual misfortune of 
riches: he believed in the beatitude of poverty. He 
looked upon the vexed society around him, and he 
saw clearly that it was near a great catastrophe. 
The spirit of the ancient prophets of Israel stirred 
within him; his mental vision was cleansed and 
extended by divine inspiration; he proclaimed the 
punishment of the crimes he witnessed to be at hand. 
“Go to, now, ye rich, weep and howl for your miseries 
that ave coming upon you. Your riches are corrupted, 
and your garments ave moth-eaten. Your gold and 
your silver are rusted; and their rust shall be for a 
testimony against you, and shall eat your flesh as fire. 
Ye have laid up your treasure in the last days. Behold 
the hire of the labourers who mowed your fields, which 
zs of you kept back by fraud, crieth out: and the cries 
of them that reaped have entered into the ears of the 
Lord of Sabaoth. Ye have lived delicately on the 
earth, and taken your pleasure: ye have nourished 
your hearts in a day of slaughter. Ye have con- 
demned, ye have killed the righteous one; he doth not 
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resist you.” The murder of S. James himself was a 
fearful proof of the justice of this denunciation. 
The prophecy found exact fulfilment a few years later 
when the nation of the Jews was scattered, and its 
polity for ever destroyed by the armies of Rome. 
The downfall of Jerusalem is the comment of history 
on the Epistle of S. James. 

The particular oppression, which is denounced in 
the text, was the subject of a Levitical prohibition. 
“ The wages of a hired servant”—so runs the law— 
“shall not abide with thee all night until the morning. * 
In spite of this enactment it is evident that the evil 
remained very prevalent, becoming acute in times 
of political disorganization when the executive of the 
law became dangerously weak. Thus the Prophet 
Jeremiah, whose position in the corrupt kingdom on 
the eve of the Babylonian overthrow is very similar 
to that of S. James in Judea on the eve of the final 
destruction of the national polity, denounces in 
vehement language this very oppression. “ Woe unto 
him that butldeth his house by unrighteousness, and his 
chambers by injustice; that useth his neighbour's 
service without wages, and giveth him not his hire” ;+ 
and a later prophet, Malachi, rebukes with great 
severity “those that oppress the hireling in his wages.” t 
The son of Sirach, whose teaching at this season 
is heard in the daily services of the Church, speaks 
on the subject with an emphasis and a solemnity 
which indicate very clearly the prevalence of the 
evil in his time. “ Whoso bringeth an offering of the 
goods of the poor sacrificeth the son before his father’s 


* Leviticus xix. 13. + Jeremiah xxii. 13. + Malachi iii. 5. 
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eyes. The bread of the needy, the living of the poor 
—he that taketh it away ts a man of blood. A sacri- 
jice from plunder ts an offering of blemish; and he 
that defraudeth the labourer of his hire ts a blood- 
shedder.”* These are solemn words which claim and 
receive the sanction of our consciences. It will be 
an evil day when they are treated as unmeaning—no 
longer relevant to the circumstances of life. Do you 
speak to me of the economic forces which determine 
the conditions of trade? Are you striving to justify 
your hard bargains—your contracts which no honest 
labourer could accept, and which are nothing more 
or less than a cynical bid for dishonesty—by the 
laws of political science? You miserably deceive 
yourself. Those laws may, and do, determine much ; 
they do not, and just because they are laws they 
cannot, justify wickedness. You know, and I know, 
that when full allowance is made for the action 
of economic law there yet remains a sphere within 
which your will can freely operate. You have some 
work on hand—some cottages to build, shall I say? 
and you hope to get a profit on your outlay. It 
is very well; but what shall the profit be? We 
know what a fair profit is; it is the profit which 
permits you to pay the average price for materials, 
the standard wage for labour. Yes; but here is 
the temptation. By taking advantage of the care- 
lessness of authority, the ignorance of the public, 
and the bitter needs of starving or nearly starving 
men, you can get your cottages badly built of bad 
materials for a price which no honest contractor 


* Ecclesiasticus xxxiv, 20-22, 
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could propose or accept. Does political economy 
justify that contract? Emphatically no. Does the 
law of Christ sanction it? A thousand times no. 
You may be a very respectable, aye, and a very 
religious man as the world counts; you may go 
to your public worship on Sunday with sanctified 
aspect amid the obsequious homage of your fellows ; 
you may even throw your offering into the collection 
with a clang that would have distinguished the 
trumpet-sounding Pharisee; but I tell you, as the 
messenger of God in the Lord’s House, you have 
a curse against your name in the book of eternity. 
Am I denouncing imaginary sins? No, brethren; I 
am delivering the witness of my own eyes and ears. 
Wages must stand for the recompense of labour 
of every kind. The profits of the shopkeeper are 
his wages, just as much as the weekly earnings of 
those who are commonly called “ wage-earners.” 
Shopkeepers—and by that phrase I understand the 
whole company of those who work in shops—have 
just as great a share in our text as those who are 
wont to call themselves working men. My dear 
brothers, I fear some of you forget this. I have 
known several, I think I may say many, cases of 
small shopkeepers who have failed in their business, 
sometimes very piteously, losing their whole savings, 
the garnered fruit of years of toil, because they have 
been robbed by the customers whom they trusted. 
“ Ah, sir, if I could get the money that’s owing me 
I could hold on, but they’ve had the goods, and 
now they won’t pay ”—that has been said to me by 
poor folks, failing in their little shops, often with 
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tears running down their faces. My brothers, is this 
an imaginary evil? I tell you I am declaring the 
witness of my own eyes and ears; and I should be 
a false friend to you and a disloyal ambassador of 
my Lord if I did not declare it. “Kept back by 
Jraud”—yes, it is always so; none plays the tyrant 
avowedly ; even those cruel Sadduceean landowners, 
we may be sure, never stated their conduct quite 
in these terms. They had their excuses, we may 
be certain: after all, since society had reached so 
grievous a state of anarchy, the poor must be op- 
pressed, and better by them than by foreigners. A 
wretched plea, surely, and yet something to come 
between the conscience in its repose and the hard, 
sleep-hindering fact upon which it must rest! It is 
ever so with fallen man. He dresses up his faults 
in some disguise, which shall prevent him from 
seeing himself as he is. Caiaphas, glowing with 
professional resentment against the severe prophet 
who so sternly bared to public gaze the hypocrisies 
of his order, fierce with hatred against the pure 
Teacher, whose crystal righteousness seemed a con- 
tinual censure upon his own pride and avarice, veils 
to himself his murderous motives, and talks in the 
strain of the patriotic statesman about the public 
welfare, “/¢ zs expedient that one man should die for 
the people, and that the whole nation perish not.” 
Ananias, when he lied to the Holy Ghost and 
brought a part of his money, pretending to give the 
whole, never suspected, or at least never realized, his 
conduct. I am very sure that he laid down his fatal 
gift with a fine feeling of virtuous sacrifice warming 
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his heart. The eyes of God saw through the out- 
ward pretence, through the comfortable self-delusion, 
through the admiring regard of the congregation to 
the fact of blasphemous, blinding self-seeking which 
lay below. “ Zhou hast not lied unto men, but unto 
God.’ I spoke of the excuse which some men strive 
to manufacture out of political economy. “I must 
buy my labour in the cheapest market,” and so forth, 
when, if they were honest with themselves, they 
would confess that the motive of their action was 
not economic necessity, but sordid covetousness. 
Others will disguise their greed under the appear- 
ance of a zeal for their families. They must make 
provision for their families, they say. It is a hollow 
pretence. Their families suffer from their covetous 
conduct. The standard of character is lowered in 
the home, the children grow up to despise their 
parents, whose manifest sharp practice revolts their 
conscience ; the curse of God abides on the accumu- 
lations of oppression. 

And working men, are you free from these fatal 
hypocrisies? When I hear a man speaking very 
violently against landlords I suspect that he has been 
recently “flitting” with a few weeks’, or even months’, 
rent against him. A bad workman is said to abuse 
his tools; he certainly abuses his employers. You 
see how the text cuts all round; as I have said to you 
many times before, it is impossible to make the Bible 
into a party-book. If you treat it honestly and 
thoughtfully you find that its principles of conduct 
apply to all human action. When we allow ourselves 
to use the Bible as a weapon of party-warfare we 
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injure ourselves and degrade the Scriptures. Vet 
ever must we be on our guard against such use; for 
the temptation to it is strong, and we have a rare 
faculty of self-delusion. 

“ The cries of them that reaped have entered into the 
ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.” S. James, alone of 
New Testament writers, uses the ancient prophetic 
title of God—Jehovah Sabaoth, the Lord of Hosts. 
We are told that this name first came into use in the 
period of the Judges. This is not without significance. 
That period was anarchic, there was no king in Israel: 
every man aid that which was right in his own eyes. 
It is not surprising that the devouter Israelites fixed 
their minds on the idea of a righteous and powerful 
God, who was the exact contradiction of the contend- 
ing rulers of earth. They looked to heaven for the 
justice and order they despaired of getting in the 
world. The phrase is characteristic of the prophet 
Isaiah, in whose acknowledged prophecies it occurs 
no less than forty-nine times. It is in the writings of 
that great prophet that its full meaning can best be 
discovered. “With him,” says one, “God is first the 
infinitely High and then equally the infinitely near. 
The Lord ts exalted in righteousness! Yes, and sub- 
limely above the people’s vulgar identifications of His 
will with their own safety and success, but likewise 
concerned with every detail of their politics and 
social behaviour, not to be relegated to the Temple, 
where they were wont to confine Him, but by His 
prophet descending to their markets and councils with 
His own opinion of their policies.”* 

* G. A, SMITH’s Jsazah, vol. i. pp. 9, 10, 
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This fact of the Creed—that above the life of earth 
there exists the Almighty God, vigilant, rendering to 
every one according to his works—is a lesson needed 
by every generation, by every man. The circum- 
stances of life have widely changed since S. James 
wrote the text. We live in a society which has for 
centuries enjoyed an order, peace, and liberty which 
the ancients could scarcely imagine. Yet never was 
the cry for justice so passionate in its earnestness, so 
strenuous, so sustained. In this ordered, peaceful, 
free England, enjoying a material prosperity un- 
exampled in the world’s history, there is a vast 
throbbing discontent, which, the more it is studied, 
is found to resolve itself into the demand for justice. 
That this should be so is a remarkable evidence of 
the power of Christianity in stimulating the sense of 
personal self-respect in men. So far I hail the dis- 
content as the necessary fruit of Christ’s teaching, 
and therefore the promise of future good.. At the 
moment, however, there is danger lest this powerful 
sentiment shall be directed to wrong ends, captured 
by selfish interests, and dissipated. It is easy to 
raise bitter prejudices between classes; it is very 
difficult to allay those prejudices when once they 
have been raised. Possessed of the franchise, the 
discontented multitudes may readily translate into 
political action the antipathies which they cherish. 
A commercial nation has to act with a view to 
circumstances which have no interest or importance 
for an agricultural community. We, English people, 
cannot afford to try experiments. Even a slight for- 
feiture of trade threatens us with social disaster. 
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Before all things, then, we need to approach economic 
questions without passion; we must avoid exaspera- 
tion; we must bring to our treatment of political 
questions a great sense of personal responsibility. 
These are the conditions of just conduct, and we 
are agreed that the yearning of the multitude is for 
justice. S. James points us to the Lord of Sabaoth, 
whose eyes are upon the actions of men, whose ears 
are open to their cries. Rich men are to remember 
this; perhaps since riches minister a larger liberty 
of action and secure a dangerous immunity from 
censure, they stand in special need to remember it; 
but surely all men, however placed, if they are to 
escape the stain of injustice, must remember it also. 
Indeed, I have sometimes reflected that the working 
man, almost more than others, ought to be on his 
guard against the decay of his sense of responsi- 
bility, for the circumstances of his life compel him 
more completely than other. men to merge his indi- 
viduality in his class. We cannot see any better 
method of political action than that of association. 
The Trade Unions are the best-approved means 
known to our experience at this moment for securing 
to the working man in our commercial society his 
fair share of the proceeds of industry. In vast con- 
stituencies like ours, where the voters equal in 
number the citizens of historic states, it is manifest 
that combination must play a large part in the 
organization of politics. These are necessary con- 
sequences of the national position, but though 
necessary, they are not on that account cleansed 
from the perils which attach to every subordination 
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of individuality. There is a danger that the sense 
of personal responsibility will grow weak, and men 
contract the mental habit of shifting their obligations 
upon some or other association. This danger affects 
us all, but none so strongly as you who are working 
men. Therefore I ventured to say that you specially 
needed to keep watch against it. The best protection 
against irresponsible action—whether on the part of 
wealthy persons or on that of poor ones—is a living 
faith in the Lord of Hosts. The man who acts dis- 
honestly or oppressively acts as if there were a fool 
on the throne of the universe, instead of an almighty 
and all-righteous God. 

The test of religion is in the practice of life as 
the test of love is obedience. You value the affec- 
tionate words of your children; but you measure 
their love by another standard. You require them 
to do what you command, and act with a view to 
your will. So it is with Religion. Here in this 
House of Prayer the children of the Heavenly Father 
come to tell out their love in prayer and praise, to 
hold communion with Him, to learn His mind, to 
get an understanding of His will; but it is out there 
in the busy world, in the scenes of work, in the 
engagements of leisure, in the competition of busi- 
ness, in the warfare of politics, that the proof of 
their love must be given. Do not make the shallow 
error of those who despise public worship. The 
nature of man is so constituted that, apart from 
religious observance, it cannot remain religious; but 
while avoiding that error, do not fall into the deplor- 
able blasphemy of those who would confine religion 
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to public worship, and drive the thought of God out 
of the concerns of secular life. The Lord of Hosts 
will not be worshipped by the men who forget him 
in their common life. The message of the prophet 
Amos is for such. “J hate, I despise your Seasts, and 
1 will take no delight in your solemn assemblies. Yea, 
though ye offer me your burnt-offerings and meal- 
offerings, I will not accept them: neither will I regard 
the peace-offerings of your fat beasts. Take thou away 
Srom Me the notse of thy songs: for I will not hear 
the melody of thy viols. But let judgment roll down 
as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream.’ * 
You want justice. It is a generous demand; but 
if you would make it to any purpose you must 
begin by making sure that you yourself are adding 
nothing to the oppression of the world. Injustice in 
society is only the expression of the fact that injustice 
reigns in the hearts of the citizens. Do not under- 
rate your own power. There is a witness which 
every man delivers; an influence which every man 
exerts; an effect which every man works. The 
atmosphere of life is poisonous or wholesome in 
proportion as that witness is true or false, that 
influence pure or polluting, that effect good or evil. 
The best method of fighting the wrongs of the great 
world is by doing battle to the death with the wrongs 
of that little world which surrounds every one of 
us. When justice is set up in the home, in the lobby, 
in the shop, in the committee, in the meeting, it will 
be impossible to set barriers to its triumphant pro- 
gress; it will spread its contagion of blessing over 


* Amos v. 21-24» 
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the whole face of society, it will lay hold of and 
transform the most repellent and unpromising 
conditions of life, it will be a cleansing baptism of 
heaven upon the care-seamed brow of humanity. 


Yea, Truth and Justice, then, 
Will down return to men, 
Orb’d in a rainbow ; and like glories wearing, 
Mercy will sit between, 
Throned in celestial sheen, 
With radiant feet the tissued clouds down steering ; 
And heaven, as at some festival, 
Will open wide the gates of her high palace hall. 


APPENDIX 


THE C.S.U. POLICY OF WHITE-LISTS 


HE C.S.U. has recently issued a paper on 

“Exclusive Dealing” (2, “the practice of pur- 
chasing goods only from tradesmen who observe the 
standard regulations for each trade”). It is signed 
by the Chairman and Secretary of the Society, and 
must be assumed to be an authoritative document. 
It deals with (1) principles, and (2) methods. After 
stating that “che zmportance of the moral pressure 
of public opinion in determining the conditions of 
industry 7s now generally recognized,’ and insisting 
on the need of “a well-informed public opinion,” in 
order to secure the efficiency of legislation, and the 
influence of the trade organizations, the paper lays 
it down that “something more ts required than what 
can be accomplished by the law, even when supported 
by public opinion.” The “ultimate blame” of “ sweat- 
img” is attributed to “the general body of consumers,” 
whose “avidity for cheap bargains” ignores moral 
limits. 

Then follows this paragraph : 

“The duty of the Church in this matter is quite 
plain. On the one hand, the law of the State repre- 
sents the standard of morality to which at any 
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particular moment it may seem possible to compel 
all citizens to conform, if need be, by physical force. 
On the other hand, the Christian law, exforced only 
by spiritual sanctions, represents the ideal of moral 
conduct at which the Christian conscience and a 
lively sense of duty would prompt us to aim. The 
Church of Christ has still the right, or rather the duty, 
of ‘binding and loosing; of declaring with authority 
what must and what must not be done. The com- 
mission given to the apostles has never been 
revoked, and it can be exercised in other ways 
than by decrees of councils. That it should be 
exercised is a pressing need of an age when all men 
alike claim freedom of judgment and have equal 
political power. That we may in our measure be 
enabled to recognize it we must seek anew the 
insight, the faith, the courage, which a vital accept- 
ance of the Incarnation will bring to us.” 

In this remarkable paragraph it may, perhaps, be 
worth noting: 

1. The sphere of the direct action of the Church. 
is assumed to be identical with that of the State. 

2. The “spiritual sanctions” which alone enforce 
the Christian law, include (a) “the moral pressure 
of public opinion; (8) the “protection” of obedient 
tradesmen from their “ess scrupulous rivals”; (vy) 
the coercion of the latter by withdrawal of custom, 
and by the obloquy attaching to their exclusion from 
the “ whzte-lists.” 

3. The “Church of Christ,’ with power of “ binding 
and loosing,’ is identified with any voluntary associa- 
tion of Christian people. 
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4. The said power is held to cover direct inter- 
ference in the sphere of economics. It confers on 
a private society, such as the C.S.U., the right of 
“declaring with authority what must and what must 
not be done” in reference to such practical matters as 
wages, hours of work, conditions of employment, etc. 

5. The diffusion of “political power” is advanced 
as a reason why the “Church of Christ” (ce, the . 
C.S.U. or any similar association) should exercise 
the unrevoked Apostolic Commission to bind and 
loose, understood in this practical sense. 

6. It is assumed that only lack of faith in the 
Incarnation can explain the failure to “recognize” 
the soundness of all this. 

The “ methods” of applying these “principles” are 
reducible to the single counsel to form “ whzte-lists,” 
2.¢., “public lists of tradesmen who observe the standard 
regulations in each trade.” But this proceeding is not 
altogether easy. Where the trades are already 
organized there is not much difficulty. The “ Trades 
and Labour Councils” will publish lists for the use 
of the C.S. U. and the public in general. “Jn these 
instances the C.S.U. simply provides a social conscience, 
possessing a sense of moral responsibility in regard to 
the purchase of goods, and then appeals to the practical 
men of business, both employers and employed, to provide 
information as to fair and proper standards.” But 
where the trades are not organized, the C. S.U., “or any 
other bodies of consumers,’ must undertake “ the whole 
responsibility of issuing such a list.” “This would 
involve a careful investigation of the conditions of 
work in each trade, the formulation of a code of rules, 
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and consultations with both employers and employed 
in vegard to the practical effect of the regulations 
proposed.” Some “successful” experiments are then 
referred to, and the paper proceeds: 

“In conclusion, the Executive would urge all 
branches of the C.S.U. to undertake some practical 
work of this kind. The experience already gained 
shows how much can be done even by a small 
group of people who are really in earnest about 
their Christianity, who have been at some pains 
to see how their principles are meant to apply to 
the conditions of industry and commerce, and who 
are prepared, if necessary, to make some personal 
sacrifice in order to be true and just in all their 
economic dealings.” I do not dwell on the latent 
arrogance of this assumption that the practical 
proposals of C.S.U. can only be set aside at the 
peril of discipleship, I prefer to point attention to 
the actual meaning of those counsels. 

The policy thus boldly avowed by the Executive 
is no child’s play, and it would seem to demand in 
those who shall translate it into action large and 
patent claims to the public confidence. But do 
those claims exist? The C.S.U. consists of thirty- 
one branches with 166 officers. Of these eighty-five 
are clergy, and ten are ladies. Of the Executive, 
which includes fifteen persons, no less than twelve 
are clergymen. There is ample security for character 
and devotion in the names, but little or none for 
that wide acquaintance with industrial conditions, 
that intimate knowledge of particular trades, that 
practical good sense, that cool judgment, which are 
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the first essentials of a wise treatment of economic 
problems. But even if the individuals were as 
manifestly adapted for their self-appointed task 
as they are manifestly the contrary, what of the 
task itself? Unless I utterly misread the signs of 
the times, and wholly miss the lessons of my own 
experience, the attempt to carry out the C.S. U. pro- 
gramme involves— 

1, An unwarrantable interference with individual 
liberty. 

2. A large neglect of clerical duty. 

3. A further lowering of the already low standard 
of clerical learning. 

4. A considerable impetus to the forces (already 
too strong) of social coercion. 

5. Much hypocrisy. 
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Poetry 


SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 


This is a volume of the sonnets and lesser poems of Shakespeare, and is prefaced 
with an elaborate Introduction by Mr. Wyndham. 


ENGLISH LYRICS. Selected and Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 


Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 


Also 15 copies on Japanese paper. Demy 8vo. £2, 2s. net. 
Few announcements will be more welcome to lovers of English verse than the one 


that Mr. Henley is bringing together into one book the finest lyrics in our 
language. 


NURSERY RHYMES. With many Coloured Pictures. By 
F. D. BEDFORD. Swmaii 4to. 6s. 


This book has many beautiful designs in colour to illustrate the old rhymes. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. A Translation by J. G. 
CORDERY.. Cvowz 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Travel and Adventure 


BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. By Sir H. H. JoHNsTon, 


K.C.B, With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations, and Six Maps. 
Crown 4t0. 30s. net. 


ContTents.—(1) The History of Nyasaland and British Central Africa generally. 
(2) A detailed description of the races and languages of British Central Africa. 
(3) Chapters on the European settlers and missionaries; the Fauna, the Flora, 
minerals, and scenery. (4) A chapter on the prospects of the country. 


WITH THE GREEKS IN THESSALY. By W. KINNAIRD 
RosE, Reuter’s Correspondent. With Plans and 23 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A history of the operations in Thessaly by one whose brilliant despatches from the 
seat of war attracted universal attention. 


THE MASSACRE IN BENIN, By CAPTAIN BOISRAGON. 
With Maps, etc. Crown 8vo. 35. 67. 


This volume is written by one of the two survivors who escaped the terrible 
massacre in Benin at the beginning of this year. The author relates in detail his 


adventures and his extraordinary escape,and adds a description of the country 
and of the events which led up to the outbreak, 
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FROM TONKIN TO INDIA. By Prince HENRI oF 
ORLEANS. Translated by Hamury Bent, M.A. With 80 Illus- 
trations and 6 Maps. Crown ato. 255. 


The travels of Prince Henri in 1895 from China to the valley of the Bramaputra 
covered a distance of 2100 miles, of whith 1600 was through absolutely unexplored 
country. No fewer than seventeen ranges of mountains were crossed at altitudes 
of from 11,000 to 13,000 feet. The journey was made memorable by the discovery 
of the sources of the Irrawaddy. To the physical difficulties of the journey «were 
added dangers from the attacks of savage tribes. The book deals with many of 
the burning political problems of the East, and it will be found a most important 
contribution to the literature of adventure and discovery. 


THREE YEARS IN SAVAGE AFRICA. By LIONEL DECLE, 
With an Introduction by H. M. Stanitey, M.P. With 100 Illus- 
trations and 5 Maps. Demy 8vo. 215. 


Few Europeans have had the same opportunity of studying the barbarous parts of 
Africa as Mr. Decle. Starting from the Cape, he visited in succession Bechuana- 
land, the Zambesi, Matabeleland and Mashonaland, the Portuguese settlement on 
the Zambesi, Nyasaland, Ujiji, the headquarters of the Arabs, German Fast 
Africa, Uganda (where he saw fighting in company with the late Major ‘Roddy’ 
Owen), and British East Africa. In his book he relates his experiences, his 
minute observations of native habits and customs, and his views as to the work 
done in Africa by the various European Governments, whose operations he was 
able to study. The whole journey extended over 7ooo miles, and occupied 
exactly three years, 


WITH THE MOUNTED INFANTRY IN MASHONA- 
LAND. By Lieut.-Colonel ALDERSON. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Plans. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 

This is an account of the military operations in Mashonaland by the officer who 
commanded the troops in that district during the late rebellion. Besides its 


interest as a story of warfare, it will have a peculiar value as an account of the 
services of mounted infantry by one of the chief authorities on the subject. 


THE” HILE OF THE’ GRACES: OR; THE GREAT STONE 
TEMPLES OF TRIPOLI. By H. S. Cowper, F.S.A. With Maps, 
Plans, and 75 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. 

A record of two journeys through Tripoli in 1895 and 1896. The book treats of a 


remarkable series of megalithic temples which have hitherto been uninvestigated, 
and contains a large amount of new geographical and archzeological matter. 


ADVENTURE AND EXPLORATION IN AFRICA. By 
Captain A. ST. H. Gipsons, F.R:G.S. With Illustrations by 
C. WHYMPER, and Maps. Demy 8vo. 215. 


This is an account of travel and adventure among the Marotse and contiguous tribes, 
with a description of their customs, characteristics, and history, together with the 
author’s experiences in hunting big game. The illustrations are by Mr. Charles 
Whymper, and from photographs. There isa map by the author of the hitherto 
unexplored regions lying between the Zambezi and Kafukwi rivers and from 18° 
tors° S. lat. 
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History and Biography 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE PRESENT Day. Edited by W. M. FLinpERs PETRIE, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University College. lly [1lus- 
trated. In Six Volumes. Crown 8vo. 65. each. 


Vout. V. ROMAN EGYPT. By J. G. MILNE. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Epwarp Grpspon. A New Edition, edited with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Jr Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo, gilt top. 8s. 6d. 
each, Crown 8vo. 6s. each. Vol. LV. 


THE LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO. Translated from the 
French by F. CLarkE, M.A. Jn Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 

10s. 6d. each. Vol. 7. 1835-72. 
This is the second volume of one of the most interesting and important collection of 


letters ever published in France, The correspondence dates from Victor Hugo’s 
boyhood to his death, and none of the letters have been published before. 


A HISTORY OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
1845-95. By C. H. Grintinc. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6a, 

A record of Railway enterprise and development in Northern England, containing 


much matter hitherto unpublished. It appeals both to the general reader and to 
those specially interested in railway construction and management. 


A HISTORY OF ENGEISH. ‘COLONTALT POEICY=. aby, 
H. E. Ecrrton, M.A. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

This book deals with British Colonial policy historically from the beginnings of 
English colonisation down to the present day. The subject has been treated by 
itself, and it has thus been possible within a reasonable compass to deal with a 
mass of authority which must otherwise be sought in the State papers. The 
volume is divided into five parts:—(z) The Period of Beginnings, 1497-1650; 
(2) Trade Ascendancy, 1651-1830 ; (3) The Granting of Responsible Government, 
1831-1860; (4) Laissez Aller, 1861-1885 ; (5) Greater Britain. 


A HISTORY OF ANARCHISM. By E. Vo ZENKER. 
Translated by H. de B. Gispins, M.A., Litt.D. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


A critical study and history, as well as a powerful and trenchant criticism, of the 


Anarchist movement in Europe. The book has aroused considerable attention 
on the Continent. 


THE LIFE OF ERNEST RENAN’ By MADAME DaRMEs- 
TETER. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. . 
A biography of Renan by one of his most intimate friends. 


A LIFE OF DONNE. By Aucustus Jessopp, D.D. With 
Portrait. Crows 8v0. 35. 6d. 
This is a new volume of the ‘ Leaders of Religion’ series, from the learned and witty 


pen of the Rector of Scarning, who has been able to embody the results of much 
research, 
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OLD HARROW DAYS. ByC.H.MINCHIN. Cy. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


A volume of reminiscences which will be interesting to old Harrovians and to many 
of the general public. 


Theology 


A PRIMER OF THE BIBLE. By Prof. W. H. BENNETT. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

This Primer sketches the history of the books which make up the Bible, in the light 
of recent criticism. It gives an account of their character, origin, and composi- 
tion, as far as possible in chronological order, with special reference to their 
relations to one another, and to the history of Israel and the Church. The 
formation of the Canon is illustrated by chapters on the Apocrypha (Old and 
New Testament); and there is a brief notice of the history of the Bible since the 
close of the Canon. 


LIGHT AND LEAVEN : HisroRIcaAL AND SOCIAL SERMONS. 
By the Rev. H. Henstey Henson, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Incumbent of St. Mary’s Hospital, Ilford, Crows 8vo. 6s. 


Devotional Series 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Newly Trans- 
lated, with an Introduction, by C. Bicc, D.D., late Student of 
Christ Church. With a Frontispiece. 1870. 15. 6d. 


This little book is the first volume of a new Devotional Series, printed in clear type, 
and published at a very low price. : 

This volume contains the nine books of the ‘Confessions’ which ‘are suitable for 
devotional purposes. The name of the Editor is a sufficient guarantee of the 
excellence of the edition, 5 


THE HOLY SACRIFICE. By F. Weston, M.A., Curate of 
St. Matthew’s, Westminster. 1870. Is, 
A small volume of devotions at the Holy Communion. 


Naval and Military 


A HISTORY OF THE ART OF WAR. By C. W. Oman, 
M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. Demy 8vo. Jilustrated. 215. 


Vol. II. MEpIA@VAL WARFARE. 


Mr. Oman is engaged on a History of the Art of War, of which the above, though 
covering the middle period from the fall of the Roman Empire to the general use 
of gunpowder in Western Europe, is the first instalment. The first battle dealt 
with will be Adrianople (378) and the last Navarette (1367). There will appear 
later a volume dealing with the Art of War among the Ancients, and another 
covering the r5th, «6th, and r7th centuries. ; j ; 

The book will deal mainly with tactics and strategy, fortifications and siegecraft, but 
subsidiary chapters will give some account of the development of arms and armour, 
and of the various forms of military organization known to the Middle Ages, 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY, FRoM 
EARLY TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day. By Davip HANNAY. 
Illustrated. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 17s. 6d. each. Vol. I. 


This book aims at giving an account not only of the fighting we have done at sea, 
but of the growth of the service, of the part the Navy has played in the develop- 
ment of the Empire, and of its inner life. 


THE STORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. By Lieut.-Colonel 
CoopPER KIn«, of the Staff College, Camberley. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6a. 


This volume aims at describing the nature of the different armies that have been 
formed in Great Britain, and how from the early and feudal levies the present 
standing army came to be. The changes in tactics, uniform, and armament are 
briefly touched upon, and the campaigns in which the army has shared have 
been so far followed as to explain the part played by British regiments in them. 


General Literature 
THE OLD ENGLISH HOME. By S. BARING-GOULD. 


With numerous Plans and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


This book, like Mr. Baring-Gould’s well-known ‘Old Country Life,’ describes the 
life and environment of an old English family. 


OXFORD,-AND IES COLLEGES. By? Je °Wetts, M.A; 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College. Illustrated by E. H. NEw. 
ficap. 8v0. 35. Leather. 4s. 


This is a guide—chiefly historical—to the Colleges of Oxford. It contains numerous 
illustrations. 


VOCES ACADEMIC. By C. GRANT ROBERTSON, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. With a Frontispiece.  Feap. 8vo. 
35. 6d. 


This is a volume of light satirical dialogues and should be read by all who are inter- 
ested in the life of Oxford. 


A PRIMER OF WORDSWORTH. By LAURIE MAGNUS. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
This volume is uniform with the Primers of Tennyson and Burns, and contains a 


concise biography of the poet, a critical appreciation of his work in detail, and a 
bibliography. 


NEO-MALTHUSIANISM. By R. USSHER, M.A. CC» 8vo. 6s. 


This book deals with a very delicate but most important matter, namely, the volun- 


tary limitation of the family, and how such action affects morality, the individual, 
and the nation. 


PRIMA:VAL SCENES. By H. N. HuTcHINsOoN, B.A., F.G.S., 
Author of ‘Extinct Monsters,’ ‘Creatures of Other Days,’ ‘ Pre- 
historic Man and Beast,’ etc. With numerous Illustrations drawn 
by JoHN HassaLt and FRED. V. BuRRIDGE. 4/0. 6s. 


A set of twenty drawings, with short text to each, to illustrate the humorous aspects 
of pre-historic times. They are carefully planned by the author so as to be 
scientifically and archzologically correct and at the same time amusing. 
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THE WALLYPUG IN LONDON. By G. E. Farrow, 
Author of ‘The Wallypug of Why.’ With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


An extravaganza for children, written with great charm and vivacity. 


RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. By CLEMENT EDWARDS. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [Soctad Questions Series. 


Sport 


SPORTING AND ATHLETIC RECORDS. By H. Morcan 
BROWNE. Crown 8vo. Is. papir 3 1s. 6d, cloth. 


This book gives, in aclear and complete form, accurate records of the best perform- 
ances in ail important branches of Sport, It is an attempt, never yet made, to 
present all-important sporting records in a systematic way. 


THE GOLFING PILGRIM. By HorAceE G HUTCHINSON, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


This book, by a famous golfer, contains the following sketches lightly and humorously 
written :—The Prologue—The Pilgrim at the Shrine—Mecca out of Season—The 
Pilgrim at Home—The Pilgrim Abroad—The Life of the Links—A Tragedy by 
the Way—Scraps from the Scrip—The Golfer in Art—Early Pilgrims in the West 
—An Interesting Relic. 


Educational 


EVAGRIUS. Edited by PROFESSOR LEON PARMENTIER of 
: Liége and M. Bipez of Gand. Demy 8vo, 75, 6d. 
[Byzantine Texts. 


THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. Translated by 
A. D. Gopirey, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Crown 8v0. buckrant. . 25. 


ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. By 
C. STEPHENSON, of The Technical College, Bradford, and 
F. Supparps, of The Yorkshire College, Leeds. With 65 full-page 
plates, and numerous designs and diagrams in the text. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


The aim of this book is to supply, in a systematic and practical form, information on 
the subject of Decorative Design as applied to Woven Fabrics, and is primarily 
intended to meet the requirements of students in Textile and Art Schools, or of 
designers actively engaged in the weaving industry. Its wealth of illustration is 
a marked feature of the book, 


ESSENTIALS OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. By 
E. E. WHITFIELD, M.A. Crown 8v0. 15. 6d. 


A guide to Commercial Education and Examinations. 
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PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. By E. C. 
MARCHANT, M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge; and A. M. 
Cook, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford: Assistant 
Masters at St. Paul’s School. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


This book contains Two Hundred Latin and Two Hundred Greek Passages, and 
has been very carefully compiled to meet the wants of V. and VI. Form Boys at 
Public Schools. It is also well adapted for the use of Honour men at the 
Universities. 


EXERCISES ON LATIN ACCIDENCE. By S. E. WIN- 
BOLT, Assistant Master at Christ’s Hospital. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 


Anelementary book adapted for Lower Forms to accompany the shorter Latin primer. 


NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. By G. 
BucKLAND GREEN, M.A., Assistant Master at the Edinburgh 
Academy, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxon. Cv. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Notes and explanations on the chief difficulties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise. 


A DIGEST OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. By JOHNSON 
BARKER, B.A. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


A short introduction to logic for students preparing for examinations. 


TEST CARDS IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. By.-D. S. 
CALDERWOOD, Headmaster of the Normal School, Edinburgh. In 
a Packet of 40, with Answers. Is. 


A set of cards for advanced pupils in elementary schools. 


HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. A. E. Woop. Illustrated. 


Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 


A text-book for students preparing for the City and Guilds examination, based on 
the syllabus. The diagrams are numerous. 


Fiction 
LOCHINVAR. By S. R. Crockett, Author of ‘ The Raiders,’ 


etc. Illustrated. Crow 8vo. 6s. 


A romance of love and war, the plot of which is laid partly in Holland and partly in 
Scotland. The hero, a young cavalier, after serving with the regiment of the 
Prince of Orange, takes service under Dundee and fights at Killiecrankie. 


THE MUTABLE MANY. By Ropert Barr, Author of ‘In 
the Midst of Alarms,’ ‘A Woman Intervenes,’ etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LADY’S WALK. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A new boék by this lamented author, somewhat in the style of her ‘ Beleagured City.’ 
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TRAITS AND CONFIDENCES. By The Hon. EmiLy Law- 
Less, Author of * Hurrish,’ ‘Maelcho,’ ete. Crowz 8vo. 6s. 


BLADYS. By S. BarRInG GouLpD, Author of ‘The Broom 
Squire,’ etc. Illustrated by F. H. Townsenp. Cvown 8v0. 6s. 
A Romance of the last century. 


THE POMP OF THELAVILLETTES. By GILBERT PARKER, 
Author of ‘The Seats of the Mighty,’ etc. Crows 8v0. 35. 6d. 


A DAUGHTER OF STRIFE. By JANE HELEN FINDLATER, 
Author of ‘The Green Graves of Balgowrie.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A story of 1710. 


OVER THE HILLS. By MARY FINDLATER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A novel by a sister of J. H. Findlater, the author of ‘ The Green Graves of Balgowrie.’ 


A CREEL OF IRISH TALES. By JANE BaRLow, Author 
of ‘Irish Idylls.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CLASH OF ARMS. By J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON, 
Author of ‘In the Day of Adversity.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. By PERcY WHITE, Author of 
©Mr. Bailey-Martin.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. .By W. PETIT RIDGE. 


Crown 8vo. O65. 


THE BUILDERS. By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of ‘When 
Charles 1. was King.’ Crown 8v0. 65. 


JOSIAH’S WIFE. By NORMA LORIMER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BY STROKE OF SWORD. By ANDREW BALFOUR. _Illus- 
trated by W. CuBITrT CooKE. Crown 8vo, 65. 
A romance of the time of Elizabeth 


THE SINGER OF MARLY. By IDA Hooper. _ Illustrated 
by W. Cubitt CookE. Crown 8vo. 65. 
A romance of adventure. 


KIRKHAM’S FIND. By Mary Gaunt, Author of ‘The 


Moving Finger.’ Crown 8v0. 65. 


THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. By M. C. BALFOUR. 


Crown 8vo. 65. 


SCOTTISH BORDER LIFE. By James C. Dippin. Crown 
Sv, 35. 6d. 
AZ 
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Poetry 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW POEMS 


Rudyard Kipling THE SEVEN SEAS. By RvupyARD 


Krietine. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Buckram, gilt top. 6s. 

‘The new poems of Mr. Rudyard Kipling have all the spirit and swing of their pre- 
decessors. Patriotism is the solid concrete foundation on which Mr. Kipling has 
built the whole of his work.’—T77mes. 

‘ Full of passionate patriotism and the Imperial spirit. — Yorkshire Post. 

‘The Empire has found a singer ; it is no depreciation of the songs to say that states- 
men may have, one way or other, to take account of them.’—MMJanchester 
Guardian. 

‘ Animated through and through with indubitable genius.’—Dazly Telegraph. 

‘Packed with inspiration, with humour, with pathos.’—Dazly Chronicle. 

‘ All the pride of empire, all the intoxication of power, all the ardour, the energy, 
the masterful strength and the wonderful endurance and death-scorning pluck 
which are the very bone and fibre and marrow of the British character are here.’ 
—Daily Mail. 


Rudyard Kipling BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; And 
Other Verses. By Rupyarp Kiriinc. LZileventh Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


‘Mr. Kipling’s verse is strong, vivid, full of character. . . . Unmistakable genius 
rings in every line.’—777es. 

The ballads teem with imagination, they palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with laughter and tears; the metres throb in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not poetry, what is?’—Padl Mail Gazette. 


*Q.”. POEMS AND BALLADS, By “Q.,” Author of ‘ Green 
Bays,’ etc. Crown 8vo. Buckram, 35. 6d. 


* This work has just the faint, ineffable touch and glow that make poetry ‘Q.’ has 
the true romantic spirit.’—Speaker. 


**Q.” GREEN BAYS: Verses and Parodies. By “Q.,” Author 
of ‘Dead Man’s Rock,’ etc. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘The verses display a rare and versatile gift of parody, great command of metre, and 
a very pretty turn of humour.’—77es. 


EB. Mackay. A SONG OF THE SEA. By ErRIc Mackay, 
Author of ‘The Love Letters of a Violinist.? Second Edition. 
Frap. 8v0. 55. 

‘Everywhere Mr. Mackay displays himself the master of a style marked by all the 


characteristics of the best rhetoric. He has a keen sense of rhythm and of general 
balance 5 his verse is excellently sonorous.’—Glode. 
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Ibsen. BRAND. A Drama by HENRIK IBSEN. Translated by 
WILLIAM WILSON. Second Edition. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


‘The greatest world-poem of the nineteenth century next to ‘‘Faust.” It is in 
the ‘Same set with “Agamemnon,” with ‘‘ Lear,” with the literature that we now 
instinctively regard as high and holy.’—Daily Chronicle. 


“A.G.” VERSES TO ORDER. By “A. G.” Cyr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


net. 


A small volume of verse by a writer whose initials are well known to Oxford men. 
‘A capital specimen of light academic poetry. These verses are very bright and 
engaging, easy and sufficiently witty.’—S?7. James's Gazette. 


Belles Lettres, Anthologies, etc. 


R. L. Stevenson. VAILIMA LETTERS. By RoBErT Louis 
STEVENSON. With an Etched Portrait by WILLIAM STRANG, and 
other Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown8vo. Buckram. 7s. 6d. 


‘Few publications have in our time been more eagerly awaited than these ‘‘ Vailima 
Letters,” giving the first fruits of the correspondence of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
But, high as the tide of expectation has run, noreader can possibly be disappointed 
in the result.’—Sz. James's Gazette. 


Henley and Whibley. A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Collected by W. E. HENLEY and CHARLES WHIBLEY. Crown8vo. 6s. 
‘A unique volume of extracts—an art gallery of early prose.’—Birminghant Post. 
* An admirable companion to Mr. Henley’s ‘‘ Lyra Heroica.”’—Saturday Review. 
‘Quite delightful. A greater treat for those not well acquainted with pre-Restoration 
prose could not be imagined.’—A thenaum. 
H. 0. Beeching. LYRA SACRA: An Anthology of Sacred Verse. 
Edited by H. C. Brecninc, M.A. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 65. 


‘ A charming selection, which maintains a lofty standard of excellence.’—Z7mes. 


“Q.” THE GOLDEN POMP: A Procession of English Lyrics 
from Surrey to Shirley, arranged by A. T. QUILLER CoucH. Crown 
8vo. Buckram. 65. 

‘A delightful volume: a really golden ‘f Pomp.” ’—Sfectator. 


W. B. Yeats) AN ANTHOLOGY OF IRISH VERSE. 
Edited by W. B. Yeats. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


‘ An attractive and catholic selection.’—T77zmes. 


G. W. Steevens. MONOLOGUES OF THE DEAD. By 
G. W. STEEVENS. Soolscap 8vo. 35. Od. 


A series of Soliloquies in which famous men of antiquity—Julius Cesar, pe 
Alcibiades, etc,, attempt to express themselves in the modes of thought an 
language of to-day. : 

Lhe effect is sometimes splendid, sometimes bizarre, but always amazingly clever. 
—Pall Mali Gazette. 
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Victor Hugo. THE LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO. 
Translated from the French by F. CLARKE, M.A. Jn Two Volumes. 
Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. each. Vol. I. 1815-35. 


This is the first volume of one of the most interesting and important collection of 
letters ever published in France. The correspondence dates from Victor Hugo’s 
boyhood to his death, and none of the letters have been published before. The 
arrangement is chiefly chronological, but where there is an interesting set of 
letters to one person these are arranged together. The first volume contains, 
among others, (z) Letters to his father; (2) to his young wife ; (2) to his confessor, 
Lamennais; a very important set of about fifty letters to Sainte-Beauve; (5s) 
letters about his early books and plays. 

‘A charming and vivid picture of a man whose egotism never marred his natural 
kindness, and whose vanity did not impair his greatness. —Standard. 


C. H. Pearson. ESSAYS AND CRITICAL REVIEWS. By 
C. H. Pearson, M.A., Author of ‘National Life and Character.’ 
Edited, with a Biographical Sketch, by H. A. Srrone, M.A., 
LL.D. Witha Portrait. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


‘Remarkable for careful handling, breadth of view, and knowledge.’—Scotssan. 
‘ Charming essays.’— Spectator. 


W. M. Dixon. A PRIMER OF TENNYSON. By W. M. 
Drxon, M.A., Professor of English Literature at Mason College. 
Crown 8v0. 25. 6d. 

‘Much sound and well-expressed criticism and acute literary judgments. The biblio 
graphy is a boon.’—Speaker. 

W. A. Craigie A PRIMER OF BURNS. By W.A. Craiciz. 
Crown 8v0. 25. 6d. 


This book is planned on a method similar to the ‘Primer of Tennyson.’ It has also 
a glossary. 

‘A valuable addition to the literature of the poet.'.—Times.’ 

‘ An excellent short account.’—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 

‘An admirable introduction.’—Glode. 


Sterne. THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM 
SHANDY. By Lawrence STERNE. With an Introduction by 
CHARLES WHIBLEY, and a Portrait. 2 vols. 75. 


‘Very dainty volumes are these; the paper, type, and light-green binding are all 
y tie ti the eye. Simplex munditizs is the phrase that might be applied 
to them.’—Gode. 


Congreve. THE COMEDIES OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. 
With an Introduction by G. S. STREET, and a Portrait. 2 vols. 75. 


‘The volumes are strongly bound in green buckram, are of a convenient size, and 
pleasant to look upon, so that whether on the shelf, or on the table, or in the hand 
the possessor is thoroughly content with them.’—Guardian. 


Morier. THE ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BABA OF 
ISPAHAN. ByJAmzs Morigzr. With an Introduction by E. G. 
Browne, M.A., and a Portrait. 2 vols. 7s. 


Walton, THE LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER, 
HERBERT, AnD SANDERSON. By IzAaK WALTON. With 
an Introduction by VERNON BLACKBURN, and a Portrait. 35. 6d. 
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Johnson. THE LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. By 
SAMUEL JoHNson, LL.D. With an Introduction by J. H. MILiar, 
and a Portrait. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 


Burns. THE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited by 
ANDREW LANG and W. A. Craiciz. With Portrait. Demy 8v0, 


gilt top. 6s. 

This edition contains a carefully collated Text, numerous Notes, critical and textual, 
a critical and biographical Introduction, anda Glossary. 

‘Among the editions in one yolume, Mr. Andrew Lang’s will take the place of 
authority.’— 7imes. 


F. Langbridge. BALLADS OF THE BRAVE: Poems of 
Chivalry, Enterprise, Courage, and Constancy. Edited, with Notes, 
by Rev. F. LANGBRIDGE, Crown 8v0. Buchram. 35. 6d. School 
Edition. 25. 6d. 


‘A very happy conception happily carried out. These “‘ Ballads of the Brave” are 
intended to suit the real tastes of boys, and will suit the taste of the great majority.’ 
—Spectator, “The book is full of splendid things.’—Wovr/d. 


Illustrated Books 


Jane Barlow. THE BATTLE OF THE FROGS AND MICE, 
translated by JANE BAR Low, Author of ‘Irish Idylls,’ and pictured 
by F. D, BEDFORD. Swzall 4to. 65. net. 


S. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES retold by S. 
BARING GOULD. With numerous illustrations and initial letters by 
ARTHUR J. GASKIN. Second Edition. Crown 8v0, Buckram. 6s. 


‘Mr. Baring Gould is deserving of gratitude, in re-writing in honest, simple style the 
old stories that delighted the childhood of ‘‘ our fathers and grandfathers.” As to 
the form of the book, and the printing, which is by Messrs, Constable, it were 
difficult to commend overmuch. —Saturday Review. 


S. Baring Gould. OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. Col- 
lected and edited by S. BARING GouLD. With Numerous Iliustra- 
tions by F. D. BEDFORD, Second Ldition. Crown 8v0. Buckram. 6s. 


‘A charming volume, which children will be sure to appreciate. The stories have 
been selected with great ingenuity from various old ballads and folk-tales, and, 
having been somewhat altered and readjusted, now stand forth, clothed in Mr. 
Baring Gould’s delightful English, to enchant youthful readers,’—Guardian. 


S. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 
RUYMES. Edited by S. BARING GOULD, and Illustrated by the 
Birmingham Art School. Luckram, gilt top. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


* The volume is very complete in its way, as it contains nursery songs to the number 
of 77, game-rhymes, and jingles. To the student we commend the sensible intro- 
duction, and the explanatory notes. The volume is superbly printed on soft, 
thick paper, which it is a pleasure to touch; and the borders and pictures are 
among the yery best specimens we have seen of the Gaskin school.’—Bivming- 


ham Gazette, 
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H. C. Beeching. A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited 
by H. C. BEEcHING, M.A., and Illustrated by WALTER CRANE, 
Crown 8vo, gilt top. 55. 

A collection of the best verse inspired by the birth of Christ from the Middle Ages 
to the present day. A distinction of the book is the large number of poems it 
contains by modern authors, a few of which are here printed for the first time. 


‘An anthology which, from its unity of aim and high poetic excellence, has a better 
"right to exist than most of its fellows.’—Guardian. 


History 


Gibbon. THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By Epwarp Gipson. A New Edition, Edited with 
Notes, Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. J Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo. Gilt top. 
8s. 6d. each. Also crown 8v0. 6s. each. Vols. I., £1., and I/1. 

‘The time has certainly arrived for a new edition of Gibbon’s great work. . . . Pro- 
fessor Bury is the right man to undertake this task. His learning is amazing, 


both in extent and accuracy. The book is issued in a handy form, and at a 
moderate price, and it is admirably printed.’—Tismes. - 


‘The edition is edited as a classic should be edited, removing nothing, yet indicating 
the value of the text, and bringing it up to date. It promises to be of the utmost 
value, and will be a welcome addition to many libraries.’— Scotsman. 


‘This edition, so far as one may judge from the first instalment, is a marvel of 
erudition and critical skill, and it is the very minimum of praise to predict that the 
seven volumes of it will supersede Dean Milman’s as the standard edition of our 
great historical classic.’—Glasgow Herald. 


‘ The beau-ideal Gibbon has arrived at last.’—Setch. 


‘At last there is an adequate modern edition of Gibbon. . . . The best edition the 
nineteenth century could produce.’—Manchester Guardian. 


Flinders Petrie. A HISTORY OF EGYPT,FROMTHE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day. Edited by W. M. FLINDERS 
PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University 
College. Fully Lilustrated. In Six Volumes. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


Vol. I. PREHISTORIC TIMES TO XVI. Dynasty. W. M. F. 
Petrie. Zhzrd Edition. 


Vol. Il. THE XVIITH AND XVIIITH Dynasties. W. M. F. 
Petrie. Second Edition. 


‘A history written in the spirit of scientific precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot but promote sound and accurate study, and 
supply a vacant place in the English literature of Egyptology.’—Times. 


Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. Edited by W. M. 
TYLINDERS PETRIE. Illustrated by TristRAM ELLIS. J Zwo 
Volumes. Crown 8vo, 39. 6d. each. 

‘A valuable addition to the literature of comparative folk-lore. The drawings are 
really illustrations in the literal sense of the word.’—Gloée. 


“It has a scientific value to the student of history and archzology.’—Scotsman. 
‘Invaluable as a picture of life in Palestine and Egypt.’—Dazly News. 
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Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. By 
W. M. FLINDERS PeTrig, D.C.L. With 120 Illustrations. Crow 
8v0. 35. 6d. 

‘ Professor Flinders Petrie is not only a profound Egyptologist, but an accomplished 
student of comparative archeology. In these lectures, delivered at the Royal 
Institution, he displays both qualifications with rare skill in elucidating the 


development of decorative art in Egypt, and in tracing its influence on the 
art of other countries.’—T7zmes. 


8. Baring Gould. THE TRAGEDY OF THE CASARS. 
The Emperors of the Julian and Claudian Lines. With numerous 
Illustrations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc. By S. BARING GOULD, 
Author of ‘Mehalah,’ etc. Fourth Edition. Royal 8vo. 153. 


‘ A most splendid and fascinating book on a subject of undying interest. The great 
feature of the book is the use the author has made of the existing portraits of the 
Caesars, and the admirable critical subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with this 
line of research. It is brilliantly written, and the illustrations are supplied on a 
scale of profuse magnificence.’—Dazly Chronicle. 

* The volumes will in no sense disappoint the general reader. Indeed, in their way, 
there is nothing in any sense so good in English. . .. Mr. Baring Gould has 
presented his narrative in such a way as not to make one dull page.’—4 ¢thenxeeum. 


H. de B. Gibbins. INDUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. By H. pr B. Gipsins, M.A., D.Litt. With 
5 Maps. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


This book is written with the view of affording a clear view of the main facts of 
English Social and Industrial History placed in due perspective. Beginning 
with prehistoric times, it passes in review the growth and advance of industry 
up to the nineteenth century, showing its gradual development and progress. 
The book is illustrated by Maps, Diagrams, and Tables. 


A, Clark. THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD: Their History 
and their Traditions. By Members of the University. Edited by A. 
Crark, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College. 870, 125. 6d. 


‘A work which will certainly be appealed to for many years as the standard book on 
the Colleges of Oxford.’—A theneum. 


Perrens. THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE FROM 1434 — 
TO 1492. By F.T. Prrrens. Translated by HANNAH LYNCH. 
8v0. 125. 6d. 


A history of Florence under the domination of Cosimo, Piero,,and Lorenzo de 


Medicis. 
‘This is a standard book by an honest and intelligent historian, who has deserved 
well of all who are interested in Italian history.’—Manchester Guardian. 


J. Wells) A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. By J. WELLS, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Coll., Oxford. With 4 Maps. 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


This book is intended for the Middle and Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 
Pass Students at the Universities. It contains copious Tables, etc. 

‘An original work written on an original plan, and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour.’—Speaker, 
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BE. L. 8S. Horsburghe THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 
By E. L. S. HorspurcH, B.A. With Plans. Crown 8v0. 55. 
‘A brilliant essay—simple, sound, and thorough.’—Dazly Chronicle. 


‘A study, the most concise, the most lucid, the most critical that has been produced. 
—Birmingham Mercury, 


H.B. George. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By H.B. 
GrEoRGE, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. With numerous 
Plans. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Mr. George has undertaken a very useful task—that of making military affairs in- 


telligible and instructive to non-military readers—and has executed it with laud- 
able intelligence and industry, and with a large measure of success.’— 777s. 


0. Browning. ASHORT HISTORY OF MEDIAVAL ITALY, 

~ A.D. 1250-1530. By Oscar BRowNING, Fellow and Tutor of King’s 

College, Cambridge. Second Edition. In Two Volumes. Crown 
8vo. 5s. each. 


VoL. 1. 1250-1409.—Guelphs and Ghibellines. 
VOL. Il. 1409-1530.—The Age of the Condottieri. 
‘A vivid picture of medieval Italy.’—Standard. 


‘Mr. Browning is to be congratulated on the production of a work of immense 
labour and learning.’—Westminster Gazette. 


OGrady. THE STORY OF IRELAND. By STANDISH 


O’GrRapy, Author of ‘Finn and his Companions.’ Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Most delightful, most stimulating. Its racy humour, its original imaginings, 


~ make it one of the freshest, breeziest volumes.’—JZethodist Times. 


Biography 
S. Baring Gould. THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE. By S. BARING GOULD. With over 450 Illustrations in 
the Text and 12 Photogravure Plates. Large guarto. Gilt top. 36s. 
“The best biography of Napoleon in our tongue, nor have the French as good a 


iographer of their hero. A book very nearly as good as Southey’s ‘‘ Life of 
Nelson.” ’—JLanchester Guardian. 


‘The main feature of this gorgeous volume is its great wealth of beautiful photo- 
gravures and finely-executed wood engravings, constituting a complete pictorial 
chronicle of Napoleon I.’s personal history from the days of his early childhood 
at Ajaccio to the date of his second interment under the dome of the Invalides in 
Paris. —Daily Telegraph. 

‘The most elaborate account of Napoleon ever produced by an English writer.’— 
Daily Chronicle. 

‘A brilliant and attractive volume. Never before have so many pictures relating 
to Napoleon been brought within the limits of an English book.’—Glodc. 

‘Particular notice is due to the vast collection of contemporary illustrations.’— 
Guardian. 


‘Nearly all the illustrations are real contributions to history.’—Westminster Gazette. 
‘The illustrations are of supreme interest.’—Standard. 
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Morris Fuller. THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOHN 
DAVENANT, D.D. (1571-1641), President of Queen’s College, 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Bishop of Salisbury. By 
Morris FULLER, B.D. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


“A valuable contribution to ecclesiastical history. "Birmingham Gazette. 


J.M. Rigg. ST. ANSELM OF CANTERBURY: A CHAPTER 
IN THE HisToRY OF RELIGION. ByJ.M. Ricc. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 


‘Mr. Rigg has told the story of the great Primate’s life with scholarly ability, and 
has thereby contributed an interesting chapter to the history of the Norman period.’ 
—Daily Chronicle. 


F. W. Joyce. THE LIFE OF SIR FREDERICK GORE 
OUSELEY. By F. W. Joycr, M.A. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘This book has been undertaken in quite the right spirit, and written with sympathy 
insight, and considerable literary skill.’-—Tzmes. 


W. G. Collingwood. THE LIFE OF JOHN RUSKIN. By 
W. G. CoLLincwoop, M.A., Editor of Mr. Ruskin’s Poems. With 
numerous Portraits, and 13 Drawings by Mr. Ruskin. Second 
Ledition. 2vo0ls. 8vo0. 325. 


“No more magnificent volumes have been published for a long time.’—Times. 


‘Tt is long since we had a biography with such delights of substance and of form. 
Such a book is a pleasure for the day, and a joy for ever.’—Daily Chronicle. 


C. Waldstein. JOHN RUSKIN: a Study. By CHARLES 
WALDSTEIN, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. With a 
Photogravur Portrait after Professor HERKOMER. Jost 8vo. 55. 


‘A thoughtful, impartial, well-written criticism of Ruskin’s teaching, intended to 
separate what the author regards as valuable and permanent from what is transient 
and erroneous in the great master’s writing.’— Daily Chronicle. 


W. H. Hutton. THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By 
W. H. Hutton, M.A., Author of ‘ William Laud.’ With Portraits. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

‘The book lays good claim to high rank among our biographies. It is excellently, 
even lovingly, written.’—Scotsman. * An excellent monograph.’ —7Z7mes. 

Clark Russell. THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COL- 
LINGWOOD. By W. CLark RussELL, Author of ‘The Wreck 
of the Grosvenor.’ With Illustrations by F. BRaNGwyN. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


* A book which we should like to see in the hands of every boy in the country.’— 
St. James s Gazette. ‘A really good book.’—Saturday Review. 
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Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish). By Robert SourHEy. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by DAvID HANNAY. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 


‘ Admirable and well-told stories of our naval history.'—Army and Navy Gazette. 
‘A brave, inspiriting book.’ —Black and White. 


Travel, Adventure and Topography 


R. S. S. Baden-Powell. THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. 
A Diary of Life with the Native Levy in Ashanti, 1895. By Colonel 
BaDEN-PowELL. With 21 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d, 


‘A compact, faithful, most readable record of the campaign.’—Daily News. 
‘A bluff and vigorous narrative.’—Glasgow Herald. 


R. 8.8. Baden-Powell. THE MATEBELE CAMPAIGN 1806. 
By Colonel R. S. S. BADEN-POWELL. With nearly 100 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 155. 


‘Written in an unaffectedly light and humorous style. —The World. 

“A very racy and eminently readable book.’—S?. James's Gazette. 

© As a straightforward account of a great deal of plucky work unpretentiously done, 
this book is well worth reading. The simplicity of the narrative is all in its 
favour, and accords in a péculiarly English fashion with the nature of the subject.’ 
Times. 


Captain Hinde. THE FALL OF THE CONGO ARABS. 
By StipneyY L. Hinpe. With Portraits and Plans. Demy 8v0. 
12s. 6d. 


‘The book is full of good things, and of sustained interest.’—S¢. James's Gazette. 


A graphic sketch of one of the most exciting and important episodes in the struggle 
for supremacy in Central Africa between the Arabs and their Europeon rivals. 
Apart from the story of the campaign, Captain Hinde’s book is mainly remark- 
able for the fulness with which he discusses the question of cannibalism. It is, 
indeed, the only connected narrative—in English, at any rate—which has been 
published of this particular episode in African history.’—7imes. 

‘Captain Hinde’s book is one of the most interesting and valuable contributions yet 
made to the literature of modern Africa.’—Daily Vews. 


W. Crooke. THE NORTH-WEST PROVINCES OF INDIA: 
THEIR ETHNOLOGY AND ADMINISTRATION. By W. CROokKE. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 105, 6d. 


‘A carefully and well-written account of one of the most important provinces of the 
Empire. In seven chapters Mr. Crooke deals successively with the land in its 
physical aspect, the province under Hindoo and Mussulman rule, the province 
under British rule, the ethnology and sociology of the province, the religious and 
social life of the people, the land and its settlement, and the native peasant in his 
relation to the land. The illustrations are good and well selected, and the map is 
excellent.’—Manchester Guardian. 
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W. B. Worsfold. SOUTH AFRICA: Its History and its Future. 
By W. Basin WorsFoLtp, M.A. Witha Map. Second Edition. 
Crown $vo0. 65, 


‘ An intensely interesting book.’—Daily Chronicle. 
‘A monumental work compresséd into a very moderate compass. —Wovrld. 


General Literature 


S. Baring Gould. OLD COUNTRY LIFE. By S. Barinc 
GouLp, Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ etc. With Sixty-seven Illustrations 
by W. Parkinson, F. D. BEpForp, and F. Masry. Large 
Crown 8vo. 108. 6d. fifth and Cheaper Edition, 6s, 


‘Old Country Life,” as healthy wholesome reading, full of breezy life and move- 
ment, full of quaint stories vigorously told, will not be excelled by any book to be 
published throughout the year. Sound, hearty, and English to thecore.’—Weorld. 


8S. Baring Gould. HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. ByS. BaRINGGOULD. Third Hadttion. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A collection of exciting and entertaining chapters. The whole volume is delightful 
reading.’—Times. 


8. Baring Gould. FREAKS OF FANATICISM. By S. BARING 
GouLDp. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Mr. Baring Gould has a keen eye for colour and effect, and the subjects he has 
chosen give ample scope to his descriptive and analytic faculties. A perfectly 
fascinating book.’— Scottish Leader. 


S. Baring Gould. A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English Folk Songs with their Traditional Melodies. Collected and 
arranged by S. BarING GouLD and H. FLEETWOOD SHEPPARD, 
Demy Ato, 6s. 


§. Baring Gould. SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional 
Ballads and Songs of the West of England, with their Traditional 
Melodies, Collected by S. BARING GouLp, M.A., and H. FLert- 
woop SHEPPARD, M.A. Arranged for Voice and Piano, Inq Parts 
(containing 25 Songs each), Parts 7., L/., I71., 35. each. Part 
IV., 5s. In one Vol., French morocco, 155. 


© A rich collection of humour, pathos, grace, and poetic fancy.’—Saturday Review. 
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S. Baring Gould. YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


§. Baring Gould. STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER- 
STITIONS. With Illustrations. By S. BARING GOULD. Cvown 
8vo. Second Edition. 6s. 


‘We have read Mr. Baring Gould’s book from beginning to end. _ Itis full of quaint 
and various information, and there is not a dull page in it.'—Wotes and Queries. 


S. Baring Gould. THE DESERTS OF SOUTHERN 
FRANCE. By S. BArtnc:GouLp, With numerous Illustrations 
by F. D. BeDForD, S. HUTTON, etc. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 325. 


‘His two richly-illustrated volumes are full of matter of interest to the geologist, 
the archzologist, and the student of history and manners,’-—Scotsman. 


G. W. Steevens. NAVAL POLICY: WitTH A DESCRIP- 
TION OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN NaviEs. By G. W. STEEVENS, 
Demy 8vo. 65. 


This book is a description of the British and other more important navies of the world, 
with a sketch of the lines on which our naval policy might possibly be developed. 
It describes our recent naval policy, and shows what our naval force really is. A 
detailed but non-technical account is given of the instruments of modern warfare— 
guns, armour, engines, and the like—with a view to determine how far we are 
abreast of modern invention and modern requirements. An ideal policy is then 
sketched for the building and manning of our fleet; and the last chapter is 
devoted to docks, coaling-stations, and especially colonial defence. 


* An extremely able and interesting work.’—Daily Chronicle. 


W. E. Gladstone. THE SPEECHES AND PUBLIC AD- 
DRESSES OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
Edited by A. W. Hutton, M.A., and H. J. Conzen, M.A. With 
Portraits. 8vo. Vols. ZX. and X. 12s. 6d. each. 


J. Wells. OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. By Members of 
the University. Edited by J. WELLS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


‘We congratulate Mr. Wells on the production of a readable and intelligent account 
of Oxford as it is at the present time, written by persons who are possessed of a 
close acquaintance with the system and life of the University.’—A theneum. 


L. Whibley. GREEK OLIGARCHIES : THEIR ORGANISA- 
TION AND CHARACTER. By L. Wursiey, M.A., Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘An exceedingly useful handbook: a careful and well-arranged study of an obscure 
subject.’—Z7wzes. 


‘Mr. Whibley is never tedious or pedantic.'—Pall Mail Gazette. 
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L. L. Price. ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND PRACTICE, 
By L. L. Pricr, M.A,, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


* The book is well written, giving evidence of considerable literary ability, and clear 
mental grasp of the subject under consideration.’ —Western Morning News. 


C. F. Andrews. CHRISTIANITY AND THE LABOUR 
QUESTION. By C. F. ANDREws, B.A. Crown 8v0, 2:5. 6d. 


‘A bold and scholarly survey.’—Sfeaker. 


J. §. Shedlock, THE PIANOFORTE SONATA: Its Origin 
and Development. By J.S. SHEDLOCK. Crown 8vo. 55. 


‘This work should be in the possession of every musician and amateur, for it not 
only embodies a concise and lucid history of the origin of one of the most im- 
portant forms of musical composition, but, by reason of the painstaking research 
and accuracy of the author’s statements, it is a very valuable work for reference.’ 
—A theneum. 


E.M. Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF BUDDHA: Being Quota- 
tions from Buddhist Literature for each Day in the Year. Compiled 
by E. M. BowpENn. With Preface by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. Third 
Edition. 16mo. 25. 6d. 


Science 


Freudenreich, DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual 
for the Use of Students. By Dr. Ep. VON FREUDENREICH. 
Translated from the German by J. R. AINSwoRTH Davis, B.A., 
F.C.P. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Chalmers Mitchell. OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. 
CHALMERS MiTcHELL, M.A., F.Z.S. Fully Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 65. 


A text-book designed to cover the new Schedule issued by the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 


G. Massee. A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 
Grorck MASsEE. With 12 Coloured Plates. Royal 8vo, 18s. net. 


©A work much in advance of any book in the language treating of this group of 
organisms. It is indispensable to every student of the Myxogastres. The 
coloured plates deserve high praise for their accuracy and execution, —Nature. 
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Philosophy 


L. T. Hobhouse.’ THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. By 
L. T. Hosuouse, Fellow and Tutor of Corpus College, Oxford. 
Demy 8v0. 215. 

‘ The most important contribution to English philosophy since the publication of Mr. 


Bradley’s ‘‘ Appearance and Reality.” . Full of brilliant criticism and of positive 
theories which are models of lucid statement.’—Glasgow Herald. 


‘ An elaborate and often brilliantly written volume. The treatment Is one of great 
freshness, and the illustrations are particularly numerous and apt.’— 77mmes. 


W. H. Fairbrother. THE PHILOSOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. 
By W. H. FarrsroTHer, M.A., Lecturer at Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


This volume is expository, not critical, and is intended for senior students at the 
Universities and others, as a statement of Green’s teaching, and an introduction to 
the study of Idealist Philosophy. 


‘In every way an admirable book. As an introduction to the writings of perhaps the 
most remarkable speculative thinker whom England has produced in the present 
century, nothing could be better.’—Glasgow Herald. 


F. W. Bussell THE SCHOOL OF PLATO: its Origin and 
its Revival under the Roman Empire. By F. W. BussELu, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


‘ A highly valuable contribution to the history of ancient thought.’—Glasgow Herald. 
A clever and stimulating book, provocative of thought and cleserving careful reading.’ 
—Manchester Guardian. 


F.§. Granger. THE WORSHIP OF THE ROMANS. By 
F. S. Grancer, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of Philosophy at Univer- 
sity College, Nottingham. Crows 8vo. 65. 


‘A scholarly analysis of the religious ceremonies, beliefs, and superstitions of ancient 


Rome, conducted in the new instructive light of comparative anthropology,.’— 
Times. 


Theology 


B.C. S. Gibson. .THE .XXXIX.. ARTICLES. OF 2oE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited with an Introduction by E. 
C. S. Gipson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, late Principal of Wells 
Theological College. J Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 15s 
‘The tone maintained throughout is not that of the partial advocate, but the faithful 
exponent.’—Scotsman, 


‘There are ample proofs of clearness of expression, sobriety of judgment, and breadth 
of view. . . « The book will be welcome to all students of the subject, and its sound, 
definite, and loyal theology ought to be of great service.’-—Wational Observer. 

‘So far from repelling the general reader, its orderly arrangement, lucid treatment, 
and felicity of diction invite and encourage his attention.’—Vorkshire Post. 
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R. L. Ottley. THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. 
By R. L. Orriey, M.A., late fellow of Magdalen College, Oxon., 
Principal of Pusey House. Jz Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 1535. 


‘Learned and reverent : lucid and well arranged.’—Record. 

‘ Accurate, well ordered, and judicious.’-—Wational Observer. 

‘A clear and remarkably full account of the main currents of speculation. Scholarly 
precision... genuine tolerance . . . intense interest in his subject—are Mr. 
Ottley’s merits.'—Guardian. 


F. B. Jevons. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY 
OF RELIGION. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D., Principal of 
Bishop Hatfield’s Hall. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. F. B. Jevons’ ‘Introduction tothe History of Religion’ treats of early religion, 
from the point of view of Anthropology and Folk-lore; and is the first attempt 
that has been made in any language to weave together the results of recent 
investigations into such topics as Sympathetic Magic, Taboo, Totemism. 
Fetishism, etc., so as to present a systematic account of the growth of primitive 

___ religion and the development of early religious institutions. 

*Dr. Jevons has written a notable work, and we can strongly recommend it to the 
serious attention of theologians, anthropologists, and classical scholars.’—J/an- 
chester Guardian. 

* The merit of this book lies in the penetration, the singular acuteness and force of the 
author’sjudgment. Heisat once criticaland luminous, at once just and suggestive. 
It is but rarely that one meets with a book so comprehensive and so thorough as 
this, and it is more than an ordinary pleasure for the reviewer to welcome and 
recommend it. Dr. Jevons is something more than an historian of primitive 
belief—he is a philosophic thinker, who sees his subject clearly and sees it whole, 
whose mastery of detail is no less complete than his view of the broader aspects 
and issues of his subject is convincing.’—Birmingham Post. 


§. R. Driver. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
WITH THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. R. Driver, D.D,, 
Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘ A welcome companion to the author’s famous ‘Introduction.’ Noman can read these 
discourses without feeling that Dr. Driver is fully alive to the deeper teaching of 
the Old Testament.’—Guardian. 


YT. K. Cheyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD TESTAMENT CRITI- 
CISM: Biographical, Descriptive, and Critical Studies. By T. K. 
CHEYNE, D.D,, Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scrip- 
ture at Oxford. Large crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

This book is a historical sketch of O. T. Criticism in the form of biographical studies 
from the days of Eichhorn to those of Driver and Robertson Smith. 


‘A very learned and instructive work.’— Times. ' 


C.H. Prior. CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Edited by C.H. PRior, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College. Crows 8vo. 6s. 


A volume of sermons preached before the University of Cambridge by various 
preachers, including the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop Westcott. _ 
A representative collection. Bishop Westcott’s is a noble sermon.’—Guwardian. 


E. B. Layard. RELIGION IN BOYHOOD. Notes on the 
Religious Training of Boys. With a Preface by J. RK. ILLING- 
worTH. By E. B. LAyvarp, M.A. 1870. Is. 
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W. Yorke Fausseitt. THE DE CATECHIZANDIS 
RUDIBUS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, etc., by W. YorKE FaussEttT, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
Coll. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


An edition of a Treatise on the Essentials of Christian Doctrine, and the best 
methods of impressing them on candidates for baptism. ; 

‘Ably and judiciously edited on the same principle as the ordinary Greek and 
Latin texts.’—Glasgow Herald. 


Debotional Books, 
With Full-page Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. Buckram. 35. 6d. 
Padded morocco, 5s. 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By THomas A KEmpPIS. 
With an Introduction by DEAN FARRAR. Illustrated by C. M. 
GERE, and printed in black and red. Second Edition. 


‘Amongst all the innumerable English editions of the ‘ Imitation,” there can have 
been few which were prettier than this one, printed in strong and handsome type, 
with all the glory of red initials.’-—Glasgow Herald. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By JOHN KEBLE. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by W. Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Treland, Professor at Oxford. Illustrated by R. ANNING BELL. 


‘The present edition is annotated with all the care and insight to be expected from 
Mr. Lock. ‘The progress and circumstances of its composition are detailed in the 
Introduction. There is an interesting Appendix on the mss. of the ‘‘ Christian 
Year,” and another giving the order in which the peems were written. A ‘‘Short 
Analysis of the Thought” is prefixed to each, and any difficulty in the text is ex- 
plained in a note.’—Guardian. 

‘The most acceptable edition of this ever-popular work.’—Globe. 


Leaders of Religion 


Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. With Portraits, crown 8vo. 
A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders 
of religious life and thought of all ages and countries. / 6 
The following are ready— 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. HuTTon. 
JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. OvERTON, M.A. 
BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. DANIEL, M.A. 
CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H.C. G. MouLs, M.A. 
JOHN KEBLE. By WALTER Lock, D.D. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. L. OTTLEy, M.A. 
AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By E. L. Cutts, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. Hutron, B.D. 
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JOHN KNOX. By F. M‘Cunn. 

JOHN HOWE. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 

BISHOP KEN. By F. A. CLARKE, M.A. 

GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER. By T. Hopckxrn, D.C.L. 


Other volumes will be announced in due course. 


Fiction 
SIX SHILLING NOVELS 


Marie Corelli’s Novels 
; Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS.  Sirteenth Edition. 
VENDETTA. Thirteenth Edition. 
THELMA. Seventeenth Edition. 
ARDATH. Tenth Edition. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH WMinth Edition. 
WORMWOOD. Z£iehth Edition. 


BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE WORLD’S TRAGEDY. 
Thirty-jirst Edition. 

“The tender reverence of the treatment and the imaginative beauty of the writing 
have reconciled us to the daring of the conception, and the conviction is forced on 
us that even so exalted a subject cannot be made too familiar to us, provided it be 
presented in the true spirit of Christian faith. The amplifications of the Scripture 
narrative are often conceived with high poetic insight, and this ‘‘ Dream of the 
World’s Tragedy ” is, despite some trifling incongruities, a lofty and not inade- 
quate paraphrase of the supreme climax of the inspired narrative.’—Dud/in 
Review. 


THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Thirty-sixth Edition. 


‘A very powerful piece of work. . . . The conception is magnificent, and is likely 
to win an abiding place within the memory of man. . . . The author has immense 
command of language, and a limitless audacity. . . . This interesting and re- 
markable romance will live long after much of the ephemeral literature of the day 
is forgotten. . . . A literary phenomenon. . . noyel, and even sublime,’-—W. T. 
STEAD in the Review of Reviews. 


Anthony Hope’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


THE GOD IN THE CAR. Seventh Edition. 
© A very remarkable book, deserving of critical analysis impossible within our limit ; 
brilliant, but not superficial ; well considered, but not elaborated ; constructed 
with the proverbial art that conceals, but yet allows itself to be enjoyed by readers 
to whom fine literary method is a keen pleasure.’"— The World. 


A CHANGE OF AIR. Fourth Edition. 
‘A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to human nature. The characters are traced 
with a masterly hand.’—77mes. 


A MAN OF MARK. Sourth Edition. 
‘Of all Mr. Hope’s books, ‘‘ A Man of Mark” is the one which best compares with 
‘The Prisoner of Zenda.” ’—National Observer. 
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THE CHRONICLES OF COUNTANTONIO. Third Edition, 
‘It is a perfectly enchanting story of love and chivalry, and pure romance. The 
outlawed Count is the most constant, desperate, and withal modest and tender of 
lovers, a peerless gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a very faithful friend, and a most 
magnanimous foe.’—Guardian. 


PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. MILLAR. Third Edition. 
‘The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with vitality, stirring the blood, and humorously, 
dashingly told.’—.St. James's Gazette. _ weed ‘ : ; é 
‘A story of adventure, every page of which is palpitating with action and excitement. 
— Speaker. 
§ nit sent to cover '* Phroso” not only engages the attention, but carries the reader 
in little whirls of delight from adventure to adyenture.’—A cademy, 


S. Baring Gould’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


‘To say that a book is by the author of ‘‘ Mehalah” is to imply that it contains a 
story cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic 
descriptions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious imagery.’—.Speaker. 

‘That whatever Mr. Baring Gould writes is well worth reading, is a conclusion that 
may be very generally accepted. His views of life are fresh and vigorous, his 
language pointed and characteristic, the incidents of which he makes use are 
striking and original, his characters are life-like, and though somewhat excep- 
tional people, are drawn and coloured with artistic force. Add to this that his 
descriptions of scenes and scenery are painted with the loving eyes and skilled 
hands of a master of his art, that he is always fresh and never dull, and under 
such conditions it is no wonder that readers have gained confidence both in his 
power of amusing and satisfying them, and that year by year his popularity 
widens.’—Court Circular. 


ARMINELL: A Social Romance. Fourth Edition. 
URITH: A Story of Dartmoor. 2th Edition. 


‘The author is at his best.’— Times. 


IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Sixth Edition. 


‘One of the best imagined and most enthralling stories the author has produced. 
—Saturday Review. 


MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. Fourth Edition. 
‘ The swing of the narrative is splendid.’—Sussex Daily News. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 


‘ A powerful drama of human passion.’— Westminster Gazette. 
‘A story worthy the author.’—Wational Observer. 


THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fourth Edition. 


‘You cannot put it down until you have finished it..—Punch. 
‘ Can be heartily recommended to all who care for cleanly, energetic, and interesting 
fiction.’ —Sussex Daily News. 


KITTY ALONE. Fourth Edition. 


‘A strong and original story, teeming with graphic description, stirring incident, 
and, above all, with vivid and enthralling human interest.—Daily Telegraph. 


Zs 
NOEMI: A Romance of the Cave-Dwellers. Illustrated by 
R. CATON WOODVILLE. Third Edition. 
‘*Noémi” is as excellent a tale of fighting and adventure as one may wish to meet. 
The narrative also runs clear and sharp as the Loire itself.’— Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘Mr. Baring Gould’s powerful story is full of the strong lights and shadows and 
vivid colouring to which he has accustomed us.’—S/andard. 
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THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated by FRANK Dapp. 
fourth Edition. 
‘A strain of tenderness is woven through the web of his tragic tale, and its atmosphere 
is sweetened by the nobility and sweetness of the heroine’s character.’—Daily News. 
A story of exceptional interest that seems to us to be better than anything he has 
written of late.’—Speaker. 


THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third Edition. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 


‘A book to read, and keep and read again; for the genuine fun and pathos of it will 
not early lose their effect.’—Vanity Fair. 


GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated by Frank Dadd. Second 

Lidition. 

*Mr. Baring Gould is a wizard who transports us into a region of visions, often lurid 
and disquieting, but always full of interest and enchantment.’—Syectator. 

“In the weirdness of the story, in the faithfulness with which the characters are 
depicted, and in force ofstyle, it closely resembles “‘ Mehalah.”’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘There is a kind of flavour about this book which alone elevates it above the ordinary 
novel. The story itself has a grandeur in harmony with the wild and rugged 
scenery which is its setting. —A theneum. 


Gilbert Parker’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. Fourth Edition. 


‘Stories happily conceived and finely executed. There is strength and genius in Mr. 
Parker’s style.’"—Dazly Telegraph. 


MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition. 
‘A splendid study of character.’—A theneum. 
* But little behind anything that has been done by any writer of our time.’—Pad/ 
' Mall Gazette. “A very striking and admirable novel.’—S¢. James's Gazette. 


THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
‘The plot is original and one difficult to work out; but Mr. Parker has done it with 
great skill and delicacy. The reader who is not interested in this original, fresh, 
and well-told tale must be a dull person indeed.’—Dazly Chronicle. 


THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Fifth Edition. 


‘Everybody with a soul for romance will thoroughly enjoy ‘‘The Trail of the 
Sword.” ’—St. James’s Gazette. 

‘A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like this, in which swords flash, great sur- 
prises are undertaken, and daring deeds done, in which men and women live and 
love in the old straightforward passionate way, is a joy inexpressible to the re- 
viewer.’ —Dazly Chronicle. 


WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC: The Story of 
a Lost Napoleon. fourth Edition. 


‘ Here we find romance—real, breathing, living romance, but it runs flush with our 
own times, level with our own feelings. The character of Valmond is drawn un- 
erringly ; his career, brief as it is, is placed before us as convincingly as history 
itself. The book must be read, we may say re-read, for any one thoroughly to 
appreciate Mr. Parker’s delicate touch and innate sympathy with humanity.’— 
Pall Mail Gazette. 

‘The one work of genius which 1895 has as yet produced.’—Wew Age. 


AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: The Last Adven- 


tures of ‘Pretty Pierre.’ Second Edttzon. be 
‘The present book is full of fine and moving stories of the great North, and it will 
add to Mr, Parker’s already high reputation.’—Glasgow Herald, 
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THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Jllustrated. Eighth Edition. 

©The best thing he has done; one of the best things that any one has done lately.’— 
St. James's Gazette. ; 3 4 

‘Mr. Parker seems to become stronger and easier with every serious novel that he 
attempts. . . » In ‘‘ The Seats of the Mighty” he shows the matured power which 
his former novels have led us to expect, and has produced a really fine historical 
novel. ... » Most sincerely is Mr. Parker to be congratulated on the finest 
novel he has yet written.’ —A theneum. as . 

‘Mr. Parker's latest book places him in the front rank of living novelists. “The 
Seats of the Mighty” is a great book.’—Black and White. 

‘One of the strongest stories of historical interest and adventure that we have read 
for many a day. . . . A notable and successful book.’—Sfeaker. 





Conan Doyle. ROUND THE RED LAMP. By A. CONAN 
DoyizE, Author of ‘The White Company,’ ‘The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes,’ ete. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. : 

“The book is, indeed, composed of leaves from life, and is far and away the best view 
that has been vouchsafed us behind the scenes of the consulting-room. It is very 
superior to ‘‘ The Diary ofa late Physician.” ’—J//ustrated London News. 


Stanley Weyman. UNDER THE RED ROBE. By STANLEY 
Weyman, Author of ‘A Gentleman of France.’ With Twelve Illus- 
trations by R. Caton Woodville. Twelfth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

*A book of which we have read every word for the sheer pleasure of reading, and 


which we put down with a pang that we cannot forget it all and start again.’— 
Westminster Gazette. 

‘ Every one who reads books at all must read this thrilling romance, from the first 
page of which to the last the breathless reader is haled along. An inspiration of 
“‘manliness and courage.” ’—Daily Chronicle. 


Lucas Malet. THE WAGES OF . SIN. By Lucas 
Mauet. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Lucas Malet. THE CARISSIMA. By Lucas MALet, 
Author of ‘The Wages of Sin,’ etc. Zhird Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Arthur Morrison. TALES OF MEAN STREETS. By ARTHUR 
Morrison. fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

© Told with consummate art and extraordinary detail. He tells a plain, unvarnished 
tale, and the very truth of it makes for beauty. In the true humanity of the book 
lies its justification, the permanence of its interest, and its indubitable triumph.’— 
Atheneum. 

‘A great book. The author’s method is amazingly effective, and produces a thrilling 
sense of reality. The writer lays upon us a master hand. The book is simply 
appalling and irresistible in its interest. It is humorous also; without humour 
it would not make the mark it is certain to make.’ — Word. 


Arthur Morrison. A CHILD OF THE JAGO. By ARTHUR 
Morrison. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. - 


This, the first long story which Mr. Morrison has written, is like his remarkable 
‘Tales of Mean Streets,’ a realistic study of East End life. 

‘The book is a masterpiece.'—Pall Mail Gazette. 

‘Told with great vigour and powerful simplicity.’—A theneum. 


Mrs. Clifford. A FLASH OF SUMMER. By Mrs. W.K. Cuir- 


FORD, Author of ‘Aunt Anne,’ etc. Second Edition. Crown S8vo. 6s. 

‘The story is a very sad and a very beautiful one, exquisitely told, and enriched with. 
many subtle touches of wise and tender insight. It will, undoubtedly, add to its 
author’s reputation—already high—in the ranks of novelists.’—Speaker. 
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Emily Lawless. HURRISH. By the Honble. Emity Law- 
LEss, Author of ‘Maelcho,’ etc. A2f/th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A reissue of Miss Lawless’ most popular novel, uniform with ‘ Maelcho.’ 


Emily Lawless. MAELCHO: a Sixteenth Century Romance. 
By the Honble. Emiry Law xss. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“A really great book.’—Sfectator. 

‘There is no keener pleasure in life than the recognition of genius. Good work is 
commoner than it used to be, but the best is as rare as ever. All the more 
gladly, therefore, do we welcome in ‘‘ Maelcho” a piece of work of the first order, 
which we do not hesitate to describe as one of the most remarkable literary 
achievements of this generation. Miss Lawless is possessed of the very essence 
of historical genius.’—Manchester Guardian. 


J. H. Findlater. THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 

By JANE H. FINDLATER. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A powerful and vivid story.’—Standard. 

‘A beautiful story, sad and strange as truth itself.’ —Vanity Fair. 

‘A work of remarkable interest and originality.—Wational Observer. 

‘A very charming and pathetic tale.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

*A singularly original, clever, and beautiful story.—Guardian. 

‘“ The Green Graves of Balgowrie” reveals to us a new Scotch writer of undoubted 
faculty and reserve force.’—Spectator. 

‘An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, and beautiful.’—Black and White. 


H. G. Wells. THE STOLEN BACILLUS, and other Stories. 
By H. G. WELLS, Author of ‘The Time Machine.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The ordinary reader of fiction may be glad to know that these stories are eminently 

- readable from one cover to the other, but they are more than that ; they are the 

impressions of a very striking imagination, which, it would seem, has a great deal 
within its reach. —Saturday Review. 


H. G. Wells, THE PLATTNER STORY Anpb OTuHeErs. By H. 


G. WELLS. Second Hdition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Weird and mysterious, they seem to hold the reader as by a magic spell.’— Scotsman. 

‘Such is the fascination of this writer’s skill that you unhesitatingly prophesy that 
none of the many readers, however his flesh do creep, will relinquish the volume 
ere he has read from first word to last.’—Black and White. 

‘No volume has appeared for a long time so likely to give equal pleasure to the 
simplest reader and to the most fastidious critic.’—Academy. 

§ Mr. Wells is a magician skilled in wielding that most potent of all spells—the fear 

~ of the unknown. —Daily Telegraph. 


E. F. Benson, DODO: A DETAIL OF THE DAY. By E. F. 


BENSON. Sixteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘A delightfully witty sketch of society.’—S#ectator. 
‘ A perpetual feast of epigram and paradox.’—SZeaker. 


&. F. Benson. THE RUBICON. By E. F. Benson, Author of 
‘Dodo.’ Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘An exceptional achievement ; a notable advance on his previous work.'—WVational 
Observer. 


Mrs. Oliphant. SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. Crown 8v0. 65. vii 

‘Full of her own peculiar charm of style and simple, subtle character-painting comes 
her new gift, the delightful story before us. The scene mostly lies in the moors, 
and at the touch of the authoress a Scotch moor becomes a living thing, strong, 
tender, beautiful, and changeful.’—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 
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Mrs. Oliphant. THE TWO MARYS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Os. 


W.E. Norris. MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W.E. Norris, Author 
of ‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,’ etc. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Matthew Austin” may safely be pronounced one of the most intellectually satis- 
factory and morally bracing novels of the current year.’—Daily Telegraph. 


W. E. Norris. HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Mr. Norris has drawn a really fine character in the Duke of Hurstbourne, at once 
unconventional and very true to the conventionalities of life.’—A thenaum. 


W. E. Norriss THE DESPOTIC LADY AND OTHERS. 
By W. E. Norris. Crown 8v0. 6s. 


© A budget of good fiction of which no one will tire.’—Scotssman. 


W. E. Norris. CLARISSA FURIOSA. By W. E. NorRRISs, 
Author of ‘The Rogue,’ etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
* One of Mr. Norris’s very best novels. Asa story it is admirable, as a jeu desprit 
it is capital, as a lay sermon studded with gems of wit and wisdom it is a model 
which will not, we imagine, find an efficient imitator.’—The World. 


‘The best novel he has written for some time: a story which is full of. admirable 
character-drawing. —The Standard. 


Robert Barr. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. By ROBERT 
Barr. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A book which has abundantly satisfied us by its capital humour.’—Daily Chronicle. 


‘Mr. Barr has achieved a triumph whereof he has every reason to be proud.’—Pad/ 
Mali Gazette. 


J. Maclaren Cobban. THE KING OF ANDAMAN: A 
Saviour of Society. By J. MACLAREN COBBAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘ An unquestionably interesting book. It would not surprise us if it turns out tobe 
the most interesting novel of the season, for it contains one character, at least, 
who has in him the root of immortality, and the book itself is ever exhaling the 
sweet savour of the unexpected... Blot is forgotten and incident fades, and 
only the really human endures, and throughout this book there stands out in bold 
and beautiful relief its high-souled and chivalric protagonist, James the Master 
of Hutcheon, the King of Andaman himself.’—Padl/ Mall Gazette. 


J. Maclaren Cobban. WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN? 
By J. M. Copaan, Author of ‘The King of Andaman.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Mr. Cobban has the true story-teller’s art. He arrests attention at the outset, and 
he retains it to the end.’— Birmingham Post. 


H. Morrah. A SERIOUS COMEDY. By HERBERT MORRAH. 
Crown 8v0. 6s. 


‘This volume is well worthy of its title. The theme has seldom been presented with 


more freshriéss of more force,’ —Scotsman, - 
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H. Morrah, THE FAITHFULCITY. By HERBERT MoRRAH, 
Author of ‘A Serious Comedy.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Conveys a suggestion of weirdness and horror, until finally he convinces and 
enthrals the reader with his mysterious savages, his gigantic tower, and his 
uncompromising men and women, This is a haunting, mysterious book, not 
without an element of stupendous grandeur.’—A theneunt. 


L. B. Walford. SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. By Mrs. 
WALForD, Author of ‘Mr.Smith,’ etc. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The story is fresh and healthy from beginning to finish ; and our liking for the two 
simple people who are the successors to the title mounts steadily, and ends almost 
in respect. —Scotsman. 


T. L. Paton. A HOME IN INVERESK. By T. L. PATon. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 
*A pleasant and well-written story. —Dazly Chronicle. 


John Davidson. MISS ARMSTRONG’S AND OTHER CIR- 
: CUMSTANCES. By JoHN Davipson. Crown 8v0. 6s. 


‘Throughout the volume there is a strong vein of originality, and a knowledge of 
human nature that are worthy of the highest praise.’—Scotsman. 


M. M. Dowie. GALLIA. By MENIE MuRIEL Dowie, Author 
of ‘A Girl in the Carpathians.’ TZhzrd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The style is generally admirable, the dialogue not seldom brilliant, the situations 
surprising in their freshness and originality, while the subsidiary as well as the 


principal characters live and move, and the story itself is readable from title-page 
to colophon.’—Saturday Review. 


J. A. Barry. IN THE GREAT DEEP: Tauzs or THE SEA, 
ByJ. A. Barry. Author of ‘Steve Brown’s Bunyip.’ Crows 8vo. 6s. 


A collection of really admirable short stories of the sea, very simply told, and placed 
before the reader in pithy and telling English,’—Westminster Gazette. 


J. B. Burton. IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY. By J. BLoun- 
DELLE BuRTON.’ Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. . 
‘ Unusually interesting and full of highly dramatic situations.’—Guardian. 


J. B. Burton. DENOUNCED. By J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The plot is an original one, and the local colouring is laid on with a delicacy 
and an accuracy of detail which denote the true artist.’—Broad Arrow. 


W. GC. Seully. THE WHITE HECATOMB. By W. C. 
ScuLty, Author of ‘ Kafir Stories.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The author is so steeped in Kaffir lore and legend, and so thoroughly well acquainted 
with native sagas and traditional ceremonial that he is able to attract the reader 
by the easy familiarity with which he handles his characters. "—South Africa. _ 

‘It reveals a marvellously intimate understanding of the Kaffir mind, allied with 
literary gifts of no mean order.’—A/rican Critic. 


H. Johnston. DR. CONGALTON’S LEGACY. By HENRY 


“JouNsTON. Crown 8vo. 65. any 
‘ A worthy and permanent contribution to Scottish literature.’—Glesgow Herald. 
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J. F. Brewer. THE SPECULATORS. By J. F. BREWER. 
Crown 8vo. Os, 
‘A pretty bit of comedy. ..- It is undeniably a clever boox.’—Academy. 
‘A clever and amusing story. It makes capital out of the comic aspects of culture, 
and will be read with amusement by every intellectual reader.’—Scotsman. 
‘A remarkably clever study.’—Vanity Fair. 


Julian Corbett. A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. By 
JULIAN CORBETT. Crown 8v0. 6s. . 
‘Mr. Corbett writes with immense spirit, and the book is a thoroughly enjoyable 
one in all respects. The salt of the ocean is in it, and the right heroicring re- _ 
sounds through its gallant adventures.’—Speaker. 


L. Cope Cornford. CAPTAIN JACOBUS: A ROMANCE OF 
THE ROAD. By L. CopeCornForD. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 65. 


‘ An exceptionally good story of adventure and character. —Worid. 


C. P. Wolley. THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. A Tale of 


Adventure. By CLive PHILLIPS WOLLEY. J/lustrated. Crown 
Svo. 65. 


‘A book which will delight boys: a book which upholds the healthy schoolboy code 
of morality.’ —Scotsman. 


L. Daintrey. THE KING OF ALBERIA. A Romance of 
the Balkans. By LAURA DAINTREY. Crown 8vo. 65. 
‘ Miss Daintrey seems to have an intimate acquaintance with the people and politics 


of the Balkan countries in which the scene of her lively and picturesque romance 
is laid.’ Glasgow Herald. 


M. A. Owen. THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. By 
Mary A. OWEN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A story of life among the American Indians. 
‘A fascinating story.’—Literary World. 


Mrs. Pinsent. CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. By ELLEN 
F, PINSENT, Author of ‘Jenny’s Case.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Mrs. Pinsent’s new novel has plenty of vigour, variety, and good writing. There 
are certainty of purpose, strength of touch, and clearness of vision.’—A theneum. 


Clark Russell MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. 
CLARK RussELL, Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ etc. 
Lilustrated. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


G. Manville Fenn. AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G, MANVILLE 
Fenn, Author of ‘The Vicar’s Wife,’ “A Double Knot,’ etc. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 


L. 8. McChesney. UNDER SHADOW OF THE MISSION. 
By L. S. McCHESNEY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘ Those whose minds are open to the finer issues of life, who can appreciate graceful 
thought and refined expression of it, from them this volume will receive a welcome 
as enthusiastic as it will be based on critical knowledge.’—Church Times. 


Ronald Ross. THE SPIRIT OF STORM. By RonaLp 
Ross, Author of The Child of Ocean.’ Crowz 8vo. 6s. 
A romance of the Sea. ‘Weird, powerful, and impressive.'—Black and White. 
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R. Pryce. TIME AND THE WOMAN. By RICHARD PRYCE. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Mrs. Watson. THIS MAN’S DOMINION. By the Author 
of ‘A High Littie World.’ Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Marriott Watson. DIOGENES OF LONDON. By 
H. B. Marriotr WaTson. Crown 8v0. Buckram. 6s. 


M. Gilchrist. THE STONE DRAGON. By Murray GIL- 
CHRIST. Crown Svo. Buckram. 6s. 


‘The author's faults are atoned for by certain positive and admirable merits. The 
romances have not their counterpart in modern literature, and to read them is a 
unigue experience.’—WVational Observer. 


E. Dickinson. A VICAR’S WIFE. By EVELYN DICKINSON. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


B. M. Gray. ELSA. By E. M‘'QUEEN GRay. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS 3 6 
Crown 8vo. 


DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. By Epna LYALL. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. By S. BARING GOULD. 

JACQUETTA. By S. BARING GOULD. 

SUBJECT TO VANITY. By MARGARET BENSON. 

THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. By BERTRAM MITFORD. 

THE MOVING FINGER. By Mary GAunrT, 

JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. PEARCE. 

THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. By ‘VERA.’ 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. By Esme Stuart. 

A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. By CONSTANCE 
SMITH. 

THE SIN OF ANGELS. By EVELYN DICKINSON. 

AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. By X.L. 

THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. By STANDISH O’GRADY. 

THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY WINGS. By ANGus 
Evan ABBOTT. 

THE STAR GAZERS. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 

THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. ORTON PROWSE. 

THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By R. PRyYcE. 

DISENCHANTMENT. By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 

THE SQUIRE OF WANDALES, By A. SHIELD. 

A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By J. M. CoBBANn. 
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A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By W. E. Norris. 

A CAVALIER’S LADYE. By Mrs. DICKER. 

THE PRODIGALS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

THE SUPPLANTER. By P. NEUMANN. 

A MAN WITH BLACK EYELASHES. By H. A. KENNEDY. 
A HANDFUL. OF EXOTICS. By S. GORDON. 

AN ODD-EXPERIMENT. By HANNAH LYNCH. 


HALF-CROWN NOVELS 2 6 
A Series of Novels by popular Authors. 
. HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 
ELV’S CHILDREN. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
. DISARMED. By M. BETHAM EDWARDS, 
A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By the Author of ‘Indian 
Idylls.’ 
MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. M‘QUEEN GRay. 
. JACK’S FATHER. By W. E. Norris. 
JIM B. 
. THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. MABEL RoBINSON. 
. MR. BUTLER’S WARD. By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 
2. A LOST ILLUSION. By LEsLiz KEITH. 
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Lynn Linton. THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVID- 
SON, Christian and Communist. By E. LYNN Linton. Zieventh 
Edition. Post 8vo. 1s. 


Books for Boys and Girls 3/6 


A Series of Books by well-known Authors, well cllustrated. 
1. THE ICELANDER’S SWORD. By S. BarING GouLD. 


. TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND CHING. By EDITH 
E. CUTHELL. 


. TODDLEBEN’S HERO. By M. M. BLAKE. 
ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG. By EpirH E. CurHELL. 
. THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. By Harry CoLiinc- 


WOOD. 
; MUMS ae ROCKAFELLAR’S VOYAGE. By W. CLARK 
RUSSELL. 


. SYD BELTON: Or, The Boy who would not go to Sea. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN, 
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The Peaock Library 


A Series of Books for Girls by well-known Authors, 6 
handsomely bound in blue and silver, and well tllustrated. 3 


. A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE.” By L. B. WaALForD. 
THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. MOLEsSworTuH. 


THE SECRET OF MADAME DE MONLUC. By the 
Author of § Mdle Mori.’ ; 


DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr, Author of ‘Adam and Eve.’ 
OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. T. MEADE. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By L. T. MEapr. 
THER SY. GLPSYe By ls te MEADE. 25. 67: 

THE HONOURABLE MISS. By L. T. MEADE, 
MY LAND OF BEULAH. By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS, 


Q N Leal 
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University Extension Series 


A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable 
for extension students and home-reading circles. Each volume is com- 
plete in itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a 
broad and philosophic spirit. 


Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 
Principal of University College, Nottingham. 
Crown 8vo. Price (with some exceptions) 2s. 6d. 
The following volumes are ready :— 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. DE B. Grsuins, 
D.Litt., M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxon., Cobden Prizeman, 
Fifth Edition, Revised. With Maps and Plans. 35, 


‘A compact and clear story of our industrial development. A study of this concise 
but luminous book cannot fail to give the reader a clear insight into the principal 
phenomena of our industrial history. The editor and publishers are to be congrat- 
ulated on this first volume of their venture, and we shall look with expectant 
interest for the succeeding volumes of the series.’— University Extension Journal. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY, By L. L. PRICE, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. Second Edition. 


PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An Inquiry into the Industrial Conditions of 
the Poor. By J. A. Hopson, M.A, Third Ldition. 


VICTORIAN POETS. By A. SHARP. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. E, Symes, M.A. 
PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. GRANGER, M.A. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. By G. MASSEE. 
With Illustrations, 

AIR AND WATER. Professor V. B. Lewes, M.A. Jilustrated. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. By C. W. KIMMINs, 
M.A. JZllustrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. By V. P. SELLS, M.A. Jllustrated, 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. H. bE B. Gissins, D.Litt., M.A. 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. By W. A. S. HEwins, B,A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 
By M. M. PATTISON Muir, M.A. Jllustrated. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By M. C. POTTER, 
M.A,. F.L.S. Jllustrated. 35. 6d. 

THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to Astronomy. 
By R. A. GREGORY. W 2th numerous Lillustrations. 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of Weather and Climate. By H. N. 
DICKSON, F.R.S.E., F.R. Met. Soc. Jilustrated. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. By GrorcE J, BuRcH, 
M.A. Wath numerous Lilustrations. 35. 


THE EARTH. An Introduction to Physiography. By EVAN SMALL, M.A. 
Illustrated. 


INSECT LIFE, By F. W. THEOBALD, M.A. Jilustrated. 
ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO BROWNING. By W. M. 
Dixon, M.A, 


ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT, By E. Jenks, M.A., Professor of 
Law at University College, Liverpool. 


THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. ByG. L, Dicxrnson, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 


Social Questions of To-day 


Edited by H. pr B. GIBBINS, D.Litt., M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, Ah 6 
and industrial interest that are at the present moment fore- 
most in the public mind. Each volume of the series is written by an 
ee is an acknowledged authority upon the subject with which 

e deals. 

The following Volumes of the Series are ready :— 
TRADE UNIONISM—NEW AND OLD. By G. Howe Lt, Author of 
‘The Conflicts of Capital and Labour.’ Second Edition. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY. By G. J. HoLyoake, 
Author of ‘The History of Co-Operation.’ Second Edition, 


MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. FRomME WILKINSON, M.A., Author of 
‘The Friendly Society Movement,’ 
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PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An Inquiry into the Industrial Conditions of 
the Poor. By J. A. Hopson, M.A. Third Edition. 


THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By C.F. BAsTapie, M.A., Professor 
of Economics at Trinity College, Dublin. 


THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. H. Witkins, B.A., Secretary to the 
Society for Preventing the Immigration of Destitute Aliens. 


THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
LAND NATIONALIZATION. By Harotp Cox, B.A. 


A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By H. DE B. GrpBins, D.Litt., M.A., 
and R., A. HADFIELD, of the Hecla Works, Sheffield. 


BACK TO THE LAND: An Inquiry into the Cure for Rural Depopulation, 
By H. E. Moort. 

TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS: As affecting Commerce and Industry. 
By J. STEPHEN JEANS, M.R.I., F.S.S. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. CooKE Taytor. 

THE STATE AND ITS CHILDREN, By GERTRUDE TUCKWELL. 

WOMEN’S WORK. By Lapy DILKE, Miss BULLEY, and Miss WHITLEY. 


MUNICIPALITIES AT WORK. The Municipal Policy of Six Great 
Towns, andits Influence on their Social Welfare. By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


SOCIALISM AND MODERN THOUGHT. By M. KAuFrMANN, 
THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. By R.F. BOWMAKER. 


“MODERN CIVILIZATION IN SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC ASPECTS. 
By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. By J. A. Hogson, B.A., 
Author of ‘ The Problems of Poverty.’ 


LIFE IN WEST LONDON. By ARTHURSHERWELL, M.A. Second Edition. 


Classical Translations 
Editedby H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


Messrs. Methuen are issuing a New Series of Translations from the 
Greek and Latin Classics. They have enlisted the services of some 
of the best Oxford and Cambridge Scholars, and it is their intention that 
the Series shall be distinguished by literary excellence as well as by 
scholarly accuracy. 


ZESCHYLUS—Agamemnon, Chéephoroe, Eumenides. Translated by LEWIs 
CAMPBELL, LL.D., late Professor of Greek at St. Andrews, 55. 
CICERO—De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. P. Moor, M.A. 35. 6d. 


CICERO — Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Murena, Philippic 1, In 
Catilinam). Translated by H. E. D, BLAKtsTon, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 55. 
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CICERO—De Natura Deorum. Translated by F. Brooks, M.A., late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 35. 6d. 

LUCIAN—Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, TheShip, The 
Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). Translated by S. T. IRwin,M.A., Assis- 
tant Master at Clifton; late Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford. 35. 6d. 

SOPHOCLES—Electra and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A. MORSHEAD, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Winchester. 2s. 6d. 

TACITUS—Agricola and Germania. Translated by R. B. TOWNSHEND, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 25. 6d. 


Educational Books 


CLASSICAL 


PLAUTI BACCHIDES. Edited with Introduction, Commentary, and 
Critical Notes by J. M‘Cosu, M.A. feag. 4to. 12s. 6d. 
‘The notes are copious, and contain a great deal of information that is good and 
useful.’—C/lassical Review. 


TACITI AGRICOLI. With Introduction, Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. 
Davis, M.A., Assistant Master at Weymouth College. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
TACITI GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Crown 8vo0. 2:5. 


HERODOTUS: EASY SELECTIONS. With Vocabulary. By A. C. 
LIDDELL, M.A., Assistant Master at Nottingham High School. Frag. 
8vo. 15. 6d. : 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYSSEY. By E. D. Stone, M.A., late 
Assistant Master at Eton, Jag. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

PLAUTUS: THE CAPTIVI. Adapted for Lower Forms by J. H. FrEsseE, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge. 15. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES AGAINST CONON AND CALLICLES. Edited with 
Notes and Vocabulary, by F. DARWIN SwirT, M.A., formerly Scholar 
of Queen’s College, Oxford; Assistant Master at Denstone College, 


Fap. 8vo. 25. 
GERMAN 
A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. By H. pr B. Grseins, D. Litt., 
M.A., Assistant Master at Nottingham High School. Crown 8vo. 15. 6d. 


GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. By E, 
M‘QUEEN GRAY. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


SCIENCE 
THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. Including Chemistry, Heat, Light, Sound, 
Magnetism, Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, Astronomy, and 
Geology. By R. ELLiorT STEEL, M.A., F.C.S. 147 Illustrations, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

‘If Mr, Steel is to be placed second to any for this quality of lucidity, it is only t 
Huxley himself; and to be named in the same breath with this eater oe ee 
craft of teaching is to be accredited with the clearness of style and simplicity of 
arrangement that belong to thorough mastery of a subject.’—Pavents’ Review. 


ELEMENTARY LIGHT, By R, E,Stret, With numerous Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. 45. 6d, : 
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_ ENGLISH 
ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion to the History of England. By 
H. E. MALDEN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

A book which aims at concentrating information upon dates, genealogy, officials, con- 

stitutional documents, etc., which is usually found scattered in different volumes. 
THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS RIGHTS AND DUTIES. By H. E. 
MALDEN, M.A. 15. 6d. 

‘The book goes over the same ground as is traversed in the school books on this 
subject written to satisfy the requirements of the Education Code. It would 
serve admirably the purposes of a text-book, as it is well based in historical 
facts, and keeps quite clear of party matters.’—Scotsman. 


METHUEN’S COMMERCIAL SERIES 
Edited by H. pr B. GIBBINS, D.Litt., M.A. 

BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES FROM ELIZABETH TO 
VICTORIA. By H. DE B. GisBins, D.Litt., M.A., Author of ‘The 
Industrial History of England,’ etc., etc., 25. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. By H. DE B. Grpsins, 
D.Litt., M.A., 1s. 6d. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. By H. DE B. Gissins, D. Litt., 
M.A. 15. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
By S. E. BALLY, Modern Language Master at the Manchester Grammar 
School. as. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By S. E. BALLy, 
Assistant Master at the Manchester Grammar School. Cvowz 8vo. 25. 6d. 

A FRENCH COMMERCIAL READER. ByS. E. BALLY. 2s. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with special reference to Trade Routes, 
New Markets, and Manufacturing Districts. By L. W. Lypr, M.A.,, of 
the Academy, Glasgow. 2s. 

A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. JAcKson, M.A. ts. 6d. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By F. G. TAytor, M.A. ts. 6d. 

PRECIS WRITING AND OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE, By BK. E, 
WHITFIELD, M.A. 


WORKS BY A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 

INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons on Elementary Accidence, Second Edition, 
Leap, 8vo, Is. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes adapted to the Shorter Latin 
Primer and Vocabulary. Third Edition. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CAESAR. Part 1, The Helvetian War. 
18mo, Is, 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. Parti. The Kings of Rome. 18770. 
Is. 6d, : 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. = /7/th 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Lessons in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Crown 8vo, 5. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER 
AND REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With Vocabulary. Sixth 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. Issued with the consent of Dr. Kennedy, 
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THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE: Rules and Exercises, Crown 
8vo, 15. 6d. With Vocabulary. 25, 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Miscellaneous Latin Exercises on Common Rules 
and Idioms. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. With Vocabulary.’ 2s. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION: Arranged according to 
Subjects. Sixth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS AND PHRASES. 18mo0, 15. 

STEPS TO GREEK. 180. Is. 
EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Second 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 15.6d. ~ 4 
GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION. Arranged according to 
Subjects, Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. For the use of Schools. Third 
Edition. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Faz, 8vo, 25. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Second Edition. 18mo, 8d. , 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 15. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Second 
Lidition, Feap. 8vo. 15, 6d. : 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON- ELEMENTARY SYNTAX. With 
Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION: Arranged according to 
Subjects. £7fth Edition. Fcap, 8vo. 15: 


SCHOOL EXAMINATION SERIES 
EDITED By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 

MAR AND IDIOMS. By A.M. M.STEDMAN, M.A. . Lighth Edition. 
A Key, issued to Tutors and Private Students only, to be lad on 
application to the Publishers. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Seventh Edition. 
KEy issued as above. 6s. met. 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Fifth Edition. 
Key issued as above. 6s. 7et. : 

GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. ByR.J. Moricu, Manchester. Lourth Edition. 
Key issued as above. 6s. 7et. : 

HISTORY AND. GEOGRAPHY EXAMINATION PAPERS. By C. H. 
SPENCE, M.A., Clifton College. 

SCIENCE EXAMINATION PAPERS. By R. E. STEEL, M.A., F.C.S., 
Chief Natural Science Master, Bradford Grammar School. Jz two vols, 
Part I. Chemistry ; Part 11. Physics. : 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINATION PAPERS. By A. M. M. 
STEDMAN, M.A, Third Edition, KEY issued asabove. 75, met. 


Printed by T. and A. ConsTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty 
at the Edinburgh University Press 
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BX Henson, Herbert Hensley, Bp. of Durham, 1863- 
5133 1947. 
H45 Light and leaven : historical and social 
L5 sermons to general congregations / by H. 
Hensley Henson. -- London : Methuen, 1897. 
329p. 3; 2lcm. 
1. Church of England--Sermons. I. Title. 
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